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Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Central  Pavilion.  Date  1796. 

[  Gelatine  Print .] 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Southern  Front.  “  1755-96. 

[  1  he  general  plan  of  this  entire  building  and  the  design  and  erection  of  the  east  wing  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  Samuel  Rhoads,  a  wealthy  builder,  later  mayor  of  the  city.  As  the  central  building  and 
west  wing  were  built  in  1796,  twelve  years  after  Rhoads’s  death,  it  is  probable  that  their  exterior 
treatment  is  due  to  another,  but  unknown,  hand.] 

Pennsylvania  Hospital.  E.  Front.  Date  1755.  West  Front.  Date  1796. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  View  from  the  Southeast. 

\Gelatine  Print. ] 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Measured  Details. 

St.  James’s  Goosecreek  Church,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  [Date  1 8th 
Century];  Old  Stone  House,  Richmond,  Va.  [The  oldest  build¬ 
ing  in  Richmond]. 

Colonial  Fan,  Head  and  Side  Lights. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  View  from  the  South. 

[ Gelatine  Print. ] 

The  Folger  House,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  Doorway,  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ratcliffeboro’,  Charleston,  S.  C.  [Date  1819];  The 
Monumental  Church,  Richmond,  Va.  Date  1812. 

[The  Monumental  Church  was  erected  in  memory  of  seventy-two  persons  killed  by  the  burning  of  the 
theatre,  Dec.  26,  1 8 1  r .  An  urn  before  the  portico  is  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  victims.] 

Mantel  in  the  Parlor  of  the  Tayloe  [“  Octagon  ’’]  House,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Date  1810. 

[The  mantels  in  this  house,  designed  by  Dr.  Wm.  Thornton  for  Colonel  Tayloe,  will  probably  become 
well  known  to  architects,  since  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Octagon  House,”  where  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  recently  established  its  headquarters.] 

[1 Gelatine  Print. ] 

Mantel  in  the  Office  of  the  Essex  House,  Salem,  Mass.  Date  1801. 

“  “  “  “  Nichols  House,  Salem,  Mass.  Date  1801. 

“  “  “  “  “  “  Details  of  the  same. 

Mantel  in  a  Bedroom  of  the  Tayloe  [“  Octagon  ”]  House,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Date  1810. 

\Gelatine  Print .] 

Measured  Details  of  the  same. 

Mantel  in  the  Carlyle  Mansion,  Alexandria,  Va.  Date  1752. 

“  “  Waitt  Place,  Barnstable,  Mass.  Date  1717. 

The  Morris  House,  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Date  1787. 

[ Gelatine  Print .] 

The  Morris  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Elevation  and  Detail  of  Stairs. 

[Under  the  impression  that  this  was  the  house  of  the  Revolutionary  financier,  Robert  Morris,  this  view 
was  taken,  but  it  was  later  found  that  the  Morris  family,  still  inhabiting  the  building,  antedate 
even  the  Revolutionary  notable. 

The  second  story  in  arrangement  essentially  repeats  the  first  floor  here  shown.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  “  bayed  ”  end  of  the  parlor  is  part  of  the  original  arrangement,  although  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  brickwork  has  ever  been  disturbed  —  the  doubt  is  occasioned  by  the  indication  of 
Greek  feeling  in  the  visible  fragment  of  the  cornice  of  this  part.] 


Plate  22. 


I  he  Morris  House,  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Doorway,  etc. 


The  Morris  House.  Chimneypiece  in  the  Parlor. 

The  Tudor  Place,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Date  1 7[?] -i 8 1 6. 


[i Gelatine  Print.  ] 

[The  wings  of  this  house,  earlier  than  the  main  building,  are  supposed  to  date  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  main  — |J — |  portion  of  the  building  was  designed  by 


Dr.  Wm.  Thornton  and  was  built  for  Thomas  Peter  in  1816.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Kennon,  who  added  the  kitchen  on  the  extreme  left.] 


“  25.  The  Sachet  House,  Date  1803,  and  Woolsey  House,  Date  1805. 

Sachet’s  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

“  26.  Doorways  and  Details  of  the  same. 

“  27.  Porch  of  the  General  Page  House,  Bausch  and  Freemason  Streets, 

Norfolh,  Va.  [Gelatine  Print.] 

“  28-9.  Front  Entrance  and  Details  of  the  Greig  Mansion,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
“  30.  Houses  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

“  31.  Carpenters’  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Date  1770-5. 

“  32.  Carpenters’  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  North  Entrance. 


[This  building  was  erected  for  its  own 
when,  as  the  most  convenient  and 
Congress  who  assembled  here 
scene  of  the  sittings  of  the 
at  one  time  occupied  by 
of  time  and  as  tenant 
to  disrepair  and  finally 
room.  Later,  when 
for  the  beginnings 
came  potent,  the 
penters  care- 
the  building 
serves  as 
of  his- 
muse- 


use  by  the  Society  of  Carpenters  and  was  in  use  by  the  Society 
suitable  hall,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Continental 
Sept.  5,  1774-  Later  it  was  the 
Provincial  Assembly  and  was 
British  troops.  In  course 
followed  tenant  it  fell  in- 
it  became  an  auction- 
the  patriotic  regard 
of  the  nation  be- 
Society  of  Car- 
fully  restored 
and  it  now 
a  species 
torical 
um.] 
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One  of  two  High  Chairs  used  at  the  session 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress. 
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Measured  and  drawn  by  Chas.  L,. Hillman. 
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MANTEL  IN  THE  PARLOR  OF  THE  TAYLOE  [“OCTAGON”)  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON, 
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Mantel  in  Office  of  "Essex  Movse” 
.Salem  Mass,  date  18m. 

Measured  and  drawn  by  Frank  E  Wall  is. 
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MANTEL  IN  A  BEDROOM  OF  THE  TAYLOE  [“OCTAGON”]  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON, 

Dr.  William  Thornton,  Architect. 
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•Scale  - of  Details  ■ 
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The  Carlyle  Mansion 

now  a  part  of 

TheBraddock-  Mouse 

Alexandria  Va . 

1  2 
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i  ft.  These  two -pieces  -are  from -the ■  Old  Bank  • 

Measured- and- drawn-by- Glenn  Drown  •  Built- about  •  1615.  [now  a  part  of  the  Braddock  House] 
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Measured  end  Drawn  by  TranKE Wallis. 
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THE  MORRIS  HOUSE,  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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•  Front  •  Eevetion- 
The  •  Morris  House 

No.  2.25  .South  Eighth  St.  Philadelphia  Pet. 

Measured  and  drawn  by  Chus.  I_.  Hi  liman. 
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PARLOR  CHIMNEY-PIECE 
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Feet.  /North  Front . 
CARPENTERS’  HALL,  Philadelphia, Pci. 

Measured  aa>d  drawn  by  Chas.  L. Hillman. 


Built  1770  -1775. 

J^obcri  Siniih 3  Archi. 

The  Firai  C  oniinenioj  Confess 
met  in  thia  building  1774  • 
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Measured  and  drawn  by  Chas.  L. Hillman. 
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Wrought-iron  Newels  and  Railings,  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[ Gelatine  Print .] 

Cxate  Posts,  Salem,  Mass. 

Details  from  the  Whipple  House,  the  Armory  and  Essex  Museum, 
Salem,  Mass. 

Doorway  of  the  Lefferts  Homestead,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

|  Date,  about  1 750.  | 

\Gdatine  Print. ] 

Front  Window  of  the  Philips  House,  Salem,  Mass.  [Date,  about  1800.] 
Mantels  in  the  Pingre  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

Mantel  in  Superintendent’s  Room :  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  [Date,  1787.] 

\Gelatine  Print .] 

Hamilton  Hall  and  Details  of  Custom-House,  Salem,  Mass. 

House  of  John  Bartram,  Grey’s  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [Date,  1730.] 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Date,  1764-94.] 

\Gdatine  Print. ] 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Longtitudinal  Section  and  Details. 

“  “  Cross  Section  and  Details. 

“  “  Interior,  Looking  East. 

\Gelatine  Print .] 

Interior  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  |  Date,  1729.] 

Roof  Truss  of  “  “  “  “  “ 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Date,  1803-6.] 

[  Gda  tine  Pi  in  t.  ] 

The  First  Church  [“Old  Ship”]  etc.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

The  Cloisters  [“  Saal  ”],  Ephrata,  Pa. 


[Date,  1681.] 
[Date,  1744.] 


Plate 


19.  The  Taylor  House,  Roxbury,  Mass.  [Date,  about  1790.) 

[1 Gelatine  Print.] 


20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 
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25- 
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27. 

28. 

29. 
30- 
Si- 

32- 

33- 

34- 


“  “  “  “  “  Details. 

Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  South  Door.  [Date,  1729-34.] 
“  “  Before  and  after  Restoration. 

[  Gelatine  Print.] 

“  “  Main  Hallway  and  Details. 

“  “  Staircase  Hall. 

“  “  North  Front  and  Tower. 

[ Gelatine  Print.] 

“  “  State  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 

u  u  a  u  a  u 

Mantels  in  House  on  So.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\GeIatine  Print.] 

Independance  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Declaration  Chamber. 

Mount  Pleasant  Mansion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [Date,  1761.] 

Interior  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [Date,  about  1727.] 

\Gelatine  Print.] 

Mount  Pleasant  Mansion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  The  Central  Feature. 

“  “  “  Pavilions  and  Details. 

Cupolas:  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | Date,  1 755-96.] 

[Gelatine  Print.] 


35.  Mount  Pleasant  Mansion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  East  and  West  Doorways. 
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The  So-called  Colonial  Architecture 
of  the  United  States.' 


“Men  can  with  difficulty  originate,  even  in  a  new  hemisphere.”  —  Edward  Eggleston. 


IT  is  propofed  in  this  paper  to  gather  together  fome  of  the 
records  bearing  upon  the  architecture  of  the  feventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  to  arrange  thefe  fo  as  to 
furnith  a  fhort,  fyftematic  and  comprehenfive  lurvey  of 
what  building  activity  was  exercifed  within  the  English  Prov¬ 
inces  of  America  during  that  time. 

The  art  of  this  period,  —  including  alfo  the  firft  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  is  generally  called  “  Colonial.” 
Some  objedt  to  the  term,  faying  that  there  is  too  much  variety 
of  ftyle  to  come  under  one  head,  and  that,  moreover,  the  beft 
work  was  executed  long  after  the  original  Colonies  had  be¬ 
come  Provinces,  and  even  later.  But  the  term  has  been  in 
ufe  fo  long,  and  is  fo  fuggeftive  and  comprehenfive,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
more  acceptable.  Object  as  we 
may  to  the  words  “  Gothic  ”  and 
“Colonial,”  we  cannot  fpare 
them,  for  no  other  words  call 
up  in  the  mind  fo  complete  a 
picture,  not  only  of  architecture 
and  of  the  other  arts,  but  of  all 
the  peculiar  conditions  —  focial, 
religious  and  political  —  which 
produced  the  Mediaeval  ecclefi- 
aftical  architecture  of  Europe 
and  the  eighteenth-century  do- 
meftic  architecture  of  America. 

In  this  domeftic  architecture, 
there  was  evolution  and  growth, 

juft  as  truly  as  in  any  other  ftyle.  If  the  perfection  of 
Greek  art  remained  unaccountable  until  the  archaeological 
difcoveries  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  still 
lefs  would  one  underftand  Colonial  art  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  ftyles.  America  owes  Europe  much,  and 
we  fhall  fee  that  the  emigrants  left  the  mother  country  with 
neither  empty  hands  nor  empty  heads. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCES  :  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
The  reafon  for  beginning  with  the  New  England  Colonies 
is  not  becaufe  they  are  the  oldeft  and  furnifh  a  good  geo¬ 
graphical  ftarting-point,  but  becaufe  in  them  is  more  and 
better  material,  more  thoroughly  inveftigated  and  recorded. 
Moreover,  the  architecture  in  them,  being  homogeneous,  is 


more  ealily  clalfified.  By  making  a  claffification,  the  fubfe- 
quent  inquiry  farther  fouth  will  be  made  eafier,  for  thus  a 
ftandard  or  criterion  will  have  been  eftablifhed  to  which 
reference  can  be  made. 

After  the  firft  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  came 
to  the  Colonift  a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  profperity. 
The  Indian  was  no  longer  a  Handing  menace,  “  the  ftubborn 
phalanx  of  foreft  trees  had  been  gradually  beaten  back,  the 
difencumbered  fields  yielded  a  furplus,  and  leifure  and  com¬ 
fort  compenfated  for  hard  beginnings.”  It  is  only  natural  to 
find  architecture  influenced  by  this.  Almott  all  good  Co¬ 
lonial  work  is  later  than  1730. 

A  brief  review  of  the  earlier  period  pofleffes,  however,  both 

intereft  and  value.  The  fubject 
can  beft  be  difcuffed  under  three 
topics:  Log-houfes,  Military 
Homes  and  Settlers’  Cottages. 
The  log-houfe,  the  firft  and 


Fig.  1.  The  “Old  Slone  House,”  Guilford,  Conn.  Built,  1639 


and  thickly-wooded  country, 
was  not  to  the  tafte  of  the  Colo¬ 
nift.  Life  in  it  was  to  him  a 
chryfalid  Hate,  from  which  to 
emerge,  the  fooner  the  better. 
Roughly  fquared  timbers  feemed 
incompatible  with  his  higher 
ideals. 

Yet  the  firft  Doric  artifan, 
when  called  upon  by  his  fellows 
to  rear  a  worthy  abode  for  the  ancient  xoanon,  did  not  find 
it  fo.  Looking  about  for  fuggeftions,  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  low-roofed  timber  houfes  of  Homer’s  heroes.  But  in  them 
his  artiftic  fenfe  perceived  great  poffibilities.  In  the  rough 
timber  ends  he  found  fplendid  triglyphs  ;  in  the  open  fpaces, 
fculptured  metopes;  in  the  ungainly  trunnels,  depending 
guttm;  and  in  the  overhanging  rafters,  richly  raifed  mutules. 

But  the  Colonift,  difdaining  the  material  at  hand,  caft  long¬ 
ing  glances  back  to  Europe,  and,  from  his  earlieft  efforts  to 


1  Post-graduate  thesis  of  Mr.  Olof  Z.  Cervin,  Architectural  Department, 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  1894,  revised  and  amplified. 

2  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  has  recently  discovered  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  very  first  work  of  the  settlers  was  to  set  up  saw-mills,  that  they  might 
get  out  the  lumber  in  the  sizes  and  shapes  which  they  were  wont  to 
handle  at  home.  —  Ed. 
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his  laft,  there  was  ever  a  confcious  ftriving  to  reproduce  in 
this  new  land  his  former  home,  grown  doubly  dear  through 
long  reparation.  Thus  Lowell  fays  of  Cambridge,  that  it 
looked  like  an  Engliih  village 
badly  tranfplanted. 

Many  fettlers  had  for  a  long 
time  no  choice  but  to  live  in 
log-houfes.  This  fact  they  con¬ 
cealed  as  beft  they  could  by 
covering  them  with  clapboards 
or  Ihingles,  put  on  with  hand- 
wrought  nails.  The  floor,  often 
at  firft  of  ftamped  clay,  was  toon 
fuperfeded  by  a  pavement  of 
rough  puncheons.  The  window- 
lights  were  of  mica,  of  oiled  pa¬ 
per,  or  of  horn.  No  glafs  found 
its  way  to  the  Colonies  before 
the  year  1700,  or  thereabouts. 

The  Military  Homes1’  -  were  more  important  ftru&ures.  As 
in  the  early  fettlements  the  prime  requiflte  was  protedion 
againft  the  elements,  wild  beads  and  favage  men,  it  was 

1  The  Old  Stone  House  at  Guilford,  Conn.  —  “  This  house  was 
erected  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  both  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  family  and  as  a  fortification  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  Indians.  It  is  the  oldest  stone  dwelling-house  now  standing 
in  New  England.  This  house  was  kept  in  its  original  form  until  1868, 
when  it  underwent  such  renovation  as  to  change  to  some  extent  its  in¬ 
terior  arrangement,  although  the  north  wall  and  large  stone  chimney  are 
substantially  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  over  two  centuries.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  Guilford  marriage  was  celebrated  in  it,  the  wedding- 
table  being  garnished  with  pork  and  pease.  According  to  tradition,  the 
stone  of  which  this  house  was  built  was  brought  by  the  Indians  on  hand- 
barrows  across  a  swamp  from  Griswold  rock,  a  ledge  about  eighty  rods 
east  of  the  house.  It  consisted  of  two  stories  and  an  attic.  The 
walls  were  3  feet  thick.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  second  floor  there 
was  a  singular  embrasure  commanding  the  approach  from  the  south  and 
west,  and  evidently  made  for  defensive  purposes.  In  the  attic  were 
two  recesses,  evidently  intended  as  places  of  concealment.”  —  Smith's 
'■'History  of  Guilford 

The  following  description,  taken  from  Vol.  2  of  Palfrey’s  “  History  of 
New  England,"  gives  other  details:  — 

“  Thewalls  are  of  stone  from  a  ledge  eighty  rods  distant  to  the  east. 
It  was  probably  brought  on  hand-barrows  across  a  swamp  over  a  rude 
causeway,  which  is  still  to  be  traced.  A  small  addition  has  in  modern 
times  been  made  to  the  back  of  the  house,  but  there  is  no  question  but 
the  main  building  remains  in  its  original  state,  even  to  the  oak  of  the 
beams,  floors,  doors  and  window-sashes.  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
are  broad  seats.  Within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
town  the  panes  of  glass  were  of  diamond  shape.  The  height  of  the  first 
story  is  7%  feet;  the  height  of  the  second  is  6 %  feet.  At  the  southerly 
corner  in  the  second  story  there  was  originally  an  embrasure  about  a  foot 
wide  with  a  stone  flooring,  which  remains.  The  exterior  walls  are  now 
closed  up,  but  not  the  walls  within.  The  walls  of  the  front  and  back  of 
the  house  terminate  at  the  floors  of  the  attic,  and  the  rafters  lie  upon 
them.  The  angle  of  the  roof  is  sixty  degrees,  making  the  base  and  sides 
equal.  At  the  end  of  the  wing,  by  the  chimney,  is  a  recess  which  must 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  concealment  The  interior  wall  has 
the  appearance  of  touching  the  chimney  like  the  wall  at  the  northwest 
end,  but  the  removal  of  a  board  discovers  two  closets,  which  project 
beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  building.” 

Writing  about  the  house  Mrs.  Cone,  the  present  owner,  says:  It  was 
built  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  Indians,  also  as  a  place  of  public 
worship.  The  partitions  in  the  mam  building  were  movable  and  folded 
up  like  a  fan  and  were  fastened  to  the  rafters  by  what  they  called  keys, 


iron  staples  with  a  crossbar  that  turned  in  a  socket.  When  fastened  up 
the  whole  house  was  one  room.  There  was  no  second  floor.  The  east 
wing  was  a  still  smaller  building  with  only  two  rooms  and  some  small 
closets.  There  were  chimneys  on  the  south  and  east  sides  like  the  one 
now  standing  on  the  north.  The  one  on  the  south  was  taken  down  before 


quite  common  that  one  or  more  of  the  houfes  lhould  be  built 
efpecially  large  and  flrong,  to  ferve  as  a  refuge  and  a  rallying 
point,  from  which  the  more  effectually  to  repel  Indian  on- 

flaughts.  Many  ftories  and 
bloody  legends  ftill  cling  with 
the  old  mofs  and  lichen  to  thefe 
filent  witneffes  of  a  danger- 
fraught  period. 

Important  among  thofe  ftill 
Handing  are;  the  old  brick 
houfe  of  Governor  Cradock, 
built  about  1634,  at  Medford, 
Mafs. ;  the  ftuccoed  timber 
houfe  of  Governor  Bull,  in  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  built  in  1639;  ar>d 
the  clapboarded  Minot  home- 
ftead,  in  Dorchefter,  Mafs.,  built 
in  1640.  The  fo-called  “Old 
Stone  Houfe  ”  1  (Fig.  1),  finifhed 
in  1640  as  a  parfonage,  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  has  fince  been 
rebuilt  upon  the  original  lines.  The  Red  Horfe  Inn,  at 
Sudbury,  Mafs.,  built  in  1680,  and  made  famous  through 

Jasper  Griffing  bought  the  house  in  1776,  why,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
wall  was  weakened  by  the  process,  and  two  iron  bars  were  put  in  to 
strengthen  it,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  outside,  unless  covered  with 
vines.  When  the  repairs  were  made  in  1868  all  the  woodwork  of  the 
rear  building  was  saved.  It  was  oak  and  probably  cut  in  1639.  Some 
of  it  was  used  for  the  banister  and  newel  of  the  present  stairs,  which  are 
very  poor  specimens  of  work,  as  the  oak  was  so  hard  that  modern  tools 
could  not  take  hold  of  it.  I  have  some  chairs  made  of  it.” 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  placed 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  appropriate  historical  note  in  the  face  of  the 
building. 

2  The  Spencer-Pierce  House  [Garrison  House],  Newburyport, 
Mass.  —  “There  is  considerable  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
date  when  this  ancient  stone  house  was  built.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  it  was  erected  by  John  Spencer  between  the  years  1635  and  1637, 
and  others  assert  that  it  was  built  for  his  nephew,  John  Spencer,  Jr.,  be¬ 
tween  1640  and  1650;  and  still  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  its  first 
owner  and  occupant  was  Daniel  Pierce,  who  bought  the  farm  in  1651. 
Careful  examination  of  the  records  at  Salem,  made  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  does  not  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
to  determine  the  question  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  but  it  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  some  important  facts,  now  for  the  first  time  published, 
that  may  be  of  assistance  in  arriving  at  the  correct  conclusion.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  in  detail  all  the  deeds,  wills,  and  other 
legal  instruments  that  have  been  consulted,  without  extending  this  sketch 
beyond  its  proper  limits;  and  therefore  only  a  brief  outline  of  these 
papers  will  be  inserted  here,  with  such  quotations  and  comments  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
ownership  of  this  property  from  1635  to  the  present  time. 

“  When  the  age  of  this  old  house,  with  its  picturesque  exterior,  the 
solid  masonry  of  its  walls,  and  the  men  who  have  owned  and  occupied 
it,  is  considered  and  allowed  to  quicken  the  thought  and  imagination,  it 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  old  Colonial  days.  There  are  few  residences 
in  New  England  that  are  more  attractive  or  fascinating.  Its  style  of 
architecture  is  remaikable,  considering  the  early  date  at  which  it  was 
built.  Its  walls  are  composed  of  several  varieties  of  stone;  and  some  of 
them  must  have  been  brought  from  a  long  distance,  perhaps  by  means 
of  boats  or  rafts  down  the  Merrimack  River.  The  bricks  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  front  porch,  as  well  as  the  square  tile  which  form  the 
floor,  were  problably  brought  from  England.  Brickyards  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Salem  and  Medford  previous  to  1680;  but  the  finished  product 
of  those  yards  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  size  of  the  bricks  was 
fixed  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  as  follows:  ‘Every  brick  shall 
measure  9  inches  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  4  '/2  inches  wide.’  Imported 
English  brick  were  much  smaller  and  more  smoothly  moulded. 

“  The  house  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  On  the  northern  projec¬ 
tion,  where  the  kitchen  is  located,  a  tall  brick  chimney  rises  from  a  stone 
foundation,  outside  the  rear  wall. 

“‘The  great  porch  of  this  old  house,’  writes  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  in  an  article  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  July,  1875,  1  is 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  architectural  specimen  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  doubtless  owes  part  of  its  beauty  to  the  mellow  and 
varied  coloring  which  two  hundred  years  have  given  it.  Yet  the  bevelled 
bricks  of  its  arches  and  casements  and  the  exquisite  nicety  of  its  orna¬ 
mentation  lead  the  careful  scrutinizer  to  side  with  those  who  dismiss  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  a  garrison  house,  and  to  conjecture  that  that  idea 
gained  currency  from  the  fact  that  it  was  once  used  to  store  powder  in, 
—  a  fact  that  was  fixed  in  the  popular  memory  by  an  explosion  there 
which  blew  out  the  side  of  the  house,  and  landed  an  old  slave  of  the 
occupant  on  her  bed  in  the  boughs  of  an  adjacent  apple-tree.’”  —  From 
“  Child  Newbury .”  By  John  J.  Currier.  Boston:  Damrell  &  Upham. 
1896. 

*  Tliis  sketch,  made  in  1881,  shows  the  house  without  the  dormers  here  spoken  of, 
which  leaves  it  open  to  doubt  whether  these  features  may  not  be  recent  additions.  — 
Ed. 


Fig.  2.  The  Cradock  House,”  Medford,  Mass.,  1634.  Sketched  by  M.  H. 
Hapgood  in  1881. 
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Longfellow’s  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  though  not  known 
to  have  ferved  as  a  fort,  refembles  the  preceding  fo  much  as 
to  readily  group  with  them.  The  poet’s  words,  defcriptive  of 
this  inn,  will  be  helpful  in  picturing  this  clafs  of  houfes  :• — 

“  As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be. 

Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 

With  ampler  hospitality; 

A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 

Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 

With  weather  stains  upon  the  wall, 

And  stairways  worn,  and  craggy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 

And  chimneys  huge  and  tiled  and  tall.” 

Architedturally,  thefe  ftrtnSlures  are  very  fimple.  Leaving 
out  the  Old  Stone  Houfe,  which  alone  is  irregular  and  pi<5F 
urefque,  the  main  elements  are :  a  redlangular  plan,  two 

flories  and  an  attic,  a  gambrel 
gable  at  each  end,  a  symmetrical 
difpofition  of  openings  and  dor¬ 
mers,  and  an  overhang  of  the 
fecond,  or  of  the  attic  dory,  for 
defence. 

The  Cradock  Houfe1  (Fig.  2), 
typical  in  its  way,  deferves  fpecial 
mention.  It  is  the  oldeft  houfe  (landing  to-day  in  New 
England,  and  as  that  delightful  Chronicler,  Drake,  puts  it, 
“proudly  bears  its  credentials  on  its  weather-beaten  face.” 
1  hough  its  Englifh  owner  never  faw  it,  his  “fervant”  was 
confcientious  in  building  it  well.  The  defign  is  thought  to 
have  been  luggefted  by  Cradock’s  London  houfe.  The 
timber  was  hewn  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fite,  the  bricks 
were  burned  on  the  fpot.  Iron  guards  were  built  into  the 
doorways,  and  four  dangerous-looking  loopholes  fhowed  that 
it  was  a  military  houfe  firft  and  a  trading-pofl  and  a  home 
after.  Two  folid  chimneys  ftand  guard,  one  at  each  end. 
1  wo  dormers  relieve  the  long  roof  expanfe  of  the  front.  The 
original  windows  were  fmall.  There  is  no  ornament  except 
a  plain  band  at  the  fecond-ftory  level.  In  the  main  lines  of 
its  compofition  it  is  flrikingly  like  the  Hancock  houfe, 
of  Bofton,  of  which  a  pseudo  replica  was  eredted  at  the  Colum- 


Fig.  3.  The  Old  Manse,  Concord 
Mass. 


bian  Exhibition,  at  Chicago.  It  would  be  interefting  to 
know  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  but  no  plans  are  acctffi- 
ble.  Even  if  the  prefent  partitioning-off  were  known,  it 
would  be  of  little  value,  owing  to  probable  interior  remodel¬ 
ling.  Undoubtedly,  the  planning  was  fimple  —  a  multitude 


Fig.  4.  Avery  House,  Pequonnock,  Conn. 

of  clofets,  odd  corners,  and  eafy  ftaircafes  are  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  for  even  the  later  Colonial  houfes,  though  often 
elaborate  and  coftly,  were  seldom  comfortable,  to  our  way  of 
thinking. 

Quite  early  another  —  a  cottage  —  type  was  evolved,  with 
a  long  fweeping  roof  towards  the  rear,  canting  off  a  corner 
of  the  ceiling  of  each  flory  from  the  attic  to  the  kitchen. 
This  type  perfifled  until  quite  recently  and  recurs  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cottages  (Figs.  5,  6  and  7)  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Such  were  the 
childhood  homes  of 
the  Pre  ft  dents 
Adams  (Fig.  5).  It 
was  juft  f  u  c  h  an 
humble  dwelling,  in 
Eaflhampton,  Long 
Island,  whofe  fond 


Fig.  5.  John  Quincy  Adams’s  House. 


memories  re-echoed  in  the  heart  of  John  Howard  Payne,  and 
produced  the  fong  of  “  Home,  fweet  Home.” 

The  doorway  is  the  only  “feature.”  There  is  ufually  on 
each  fide  of  the  door  a  Claffic  pilafter,  with  a  moulded  capi- 


1  The  Cradock  House,*  Medford,  Mass.  — “  In  the  Historical  Regis¬ 
ter  for  October,  1S98,  published  by  the  Medford  Historical  Society,  are 
articles  by  William  Cushing  Wait  and  Walter  H.  Cushing,  which  go  to 
disprove  the  argument  that  the  present  building  is  the  original  home¬ 
stead.  Both  place  the  original  Cradock  House  on  the  spot  where  the 
Garrison  House  stands,  back  of  the  Medford  Savings-bank.  The  present 
‘Garrison  House  ’  has  always  been  known  by  that  name. 

“The  principal  evidence  is  comprised  in  two  early  maps.  The  first 
was  found  among  the  Sloane  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  published  about  1633,  and  has  marginal  notes  in 
Governor  Winthrop’s  hand. 

‘“  The  most  important  part  of  the  map  to  us  in  Medford,’  says  Mr. 
Wait,  ‘is  the  house  sketched  near  the  ford,  and  the  word  ‘Meadford,’ 
with  Governor  Winthrop’s  reference  to  it :  Meadford:  Mr.  Cradock 
ferrne  (farm)  house.’  No  house  is  indicated  near  the  location  of  the 
building  we  have  so  long  boasted  as  the  Cradock  House,  built  in  1634. 
It  is  true  this  map  is  earlier  than  1634,  but  if  Governor  Cradock’s  farm¬ 
house  was  near  the  ford  in  1633  it  is  probable  no  change  was  made  the 
next  year.’ 

“The  other  map  is  one  made  by  Governor  Winthrop  in  1637,  of  his 
farm  at  Ten  Hills,  now  a  part  of  Somerville.  This  shows  the  same 
group  of  buildings  near  the  ford  as  the  other  map. 

“In  an  article  on  ‘Governor  Cradock’s  Plantation,’  Walter  H.  Cush¬ 
ing  says : — 

“‘From  an  affidavit  in  the  Middlesex  County  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Gleison  vs.  Davison  et  al.,  it  would  appear  that  Davison  had  also  pre¬ 
ceded  Mayhewes,  for  Joseph  Hill  testifies  ‘that  about  1633  Mr.  Nic 
Davison  lived  at  Meadford  House  and  that  Mr.  Mayhew  did  not  then 
dwell  at  Meadford  House.’  This  affidavit  is  also  interesting  as  showing 
that  in  1633  there  was  a  certain  building  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be 
designated  as  ‘Meadford  House.’ 

“The  location  of  that  house,  or  of  the  Cradock  House,  if  they  are 
identical,  is  not  absolutely  known.  Tradition  has,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  generations,  pointed  to  the  old  brick  building  on  Riverside  Avenue. 

'Speaking  of  the  Cradock  House,  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton  writes  :  “  ft  is  more  than  a  mere 
antiquarian  or  architectural  curiosity.  It  illustrates  more  vividly  than  any  other  house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  the  condition  and  modes  of  life  of  the  first  generation  of 
Colouists.” 


But  tradition  is  notoriously  a  bad  guide,  and,  unsupported  by  evidence, 
is  as  often  wrong  as  right.  Facing  page  120  of  this  number  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  is  a  reproduction  of  a  map  of  Governor  Winthrop’s,  supposed  by 
critics  to  havebeen  made  about  1634.  The  place  marked  ‘  Mr.  Cradock’s 
farme  house,’  does  not  correspond,  even  making  due  allowance  for  in¬ 
accuracies,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Riverside  Avenue  house,  but  is 
considerably  farther  up  the  river,  as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  road 
from  Salem  to  the  ford  at  the  Mystic.  Moreover,  it  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  river.  Far  more  definite,  however,  than  this  map  is 
that  of  Winthrop’s  farm  at  Ten  Hills.  Medford  is  shown  as  a  group  of 
buildings  situated  near  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge.  No  other  build¬ 
ings  are  given,  and  the  half-dozen  on  the  map  apparently  belong  to  one 
estate.  Now,  in  1637,  Medford  and  Governor  Cradock’s  farm  were  iden¬ 
tical.  Furthermore,  as  Winthrop  and  Cradock  were  close  friends,  such 
a  prominent  building  as  the  latter’s  house  would  not  be  omitted,  if  any 
buildings  were  given.  Here,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  location  of  the  house  near  the  square.  So  much  from 
the  maps. 

“‘In  his  will  Cradock  does  not  specify  the  number  or  location  of  the 
buildings  bequeathed  ;  neither  do  the  heirs  when  they  convey  to  Edward 
Collins.  But  when  the  latter,  in  1661,  sells  1,600  acres  of  the  farm  to 
Richard  Russell,  the  limit  on  the  east  is  set  by  the  old  Nowell  and  Wil¬ 
son  (then  Blanchard)  farms,  while  the  western  boundary  is  a  brook  west 
of  the  Mansion  House.  This  brook  ran  out  of  a  swamp  near  the  north¬ 
ern  line  between  Charlestown  and  the  farm,  and,  according  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  known  boundaries  of  the  conveyance,  must  have  been  Meeting 
House  Brook.  When  Russell,  in  1669,  sells  Jonathan  Wade  three- 
quarters  of  this  tract  he  reserves  the  fourth,  lying  next  to  the  Blanchard 
farm  (/.  e.,  Wellington)  and  farthest  from  the  dwelling-house.  When 
Jonathan  Wade  died,  in  16S9,  the  inventory  of  his  property  included  a 
brick  house  near  the  bridge;  and  that  house  is  still  standing,  north  of 
the  savings-bank.  Now,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  these  three  build¬ 
ings  are  identical,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  house,  the  dwelling 
or  mansion  house  of  this  estate,  from  the  time  of  Collins  to  Wade,  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Medford  Square.’ 

‘  ‘To  sum  up:  1.  No  evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  for  the  house 
on  Riverside  Avenue.  2.  What  evidence  there  is  points  to  a  house  near 
the  square.  3.  The  Ten  Hills  farm  map  suggests  strongly  the  site  of  the 
present  Garrison  House,  if  not  the  house  itself.’  ” 
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tal,  fupporting  a  plain  cornice  with  a  pediment.  Even  this 
fimple  feature  is  often  omitted. 

To  this  period  belong  the  hilloric  Witch  Houfe,  in  Salem, 


Fig  6.  Old  House  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.  Built  in  1643. 


and  the  home  of  Paul  Revere,  in  Bofton,  neither  of  which 
groups  readily  with  any  of  the  above. 

The  peace  and  commercial  profperity,  winch  fet  in  about 
1730,  {Emulated  building  activity.  The  fhrewder  merchants, 
having  amaffed  confiderable  fortunes  by  traffic  in  {laves, 
lumber,  fiffi,  tea  and  Erglilh  {tuffs,  fet  themfelves  to  the 
pleafing  tafk  of  {pending  their  gains.  What  better  could  they 
do  than  to  ere<5t  commodious 
houfes  ?  Some  profeffional  men 
and  fome  landed  proprietors, 
too,  had  become  wealthy,  and 
vied  with  thefe  merchants  in 
their  building  enterprifes.  The 
ordinary  material  wrs  wood  ;  that 
is,  houfes  were  conftrubted  of  an 
open  framework  of  timber  and 
covered  with  clapboards,  or  fome- 
times  with  ffiingles.  Brick  was 
rarely  employed,  except  in  the 
larger  towns. 

Many,  efpecially  the  earlier 
houfes,  feem  to  have  been  fug-  '  ' 
gelled  by  Governor  Cradock’s 
military  home,  or  by  others  fimi- 
lar.  By  degrees  the  gambrel 
roof  was  eliminated.  Firft,  the  hipped  or  the  manfard  roof 
came  into  vogue,  from  about  1760  to  1790.  This  was  in  turn 
fuperseded  by  the  flat  deck,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  century. 
Of  courfe,  examples  of  each  overlap,  the  gambrel  type  being 
fpecially  perfiftent ;  but  the  general  tendency  will  be  clearly 
lhown,  in  an  appended  chronological  table. 

The  gambrel  roof  is,  no  doubt,  the  refult  of  an  effort  to 


secure  additional  height  in  the  attic  fpace.  Though  the  oldeft, 
it  is  the  molt  graceful  and  pleafing,  avoiding  the  box-like 
effedt  and  hard  lines  of  the  other  two.  Of  this  type,  the  fol¬ 


lowing  are  noteworthy:  the  Peppered  manfion,  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  begun  about  1720,  and  confifcated  after  the  Revolu- 


Fig.  8.  Old  House  at  Farmington,  Conn.  Built  about  1700. 


tion  with  its  thirty  miles  of  property  ;  the  Hancock  manfion, 
at  Bofton,  begun  in  1737  ;  the  birthplace  of  General  Putnam, 
at  Danvers,  Mafs.,  built  partly  in  1650  and  partly  in  1744; 
and  the  often-illuftrated  “  King  ”  Hooper  houfe,  alfo  at 
Danvers,  which  was,  in  many  things,  a  copy  in  wood  of  the 
Hancock  houfe.  The  Hancock  houfe,  now  a  memory  only, 
though  one  of  the  oldeft,  was  one  of  the  belt.  It  was  a  ftone 

building,  fo  folidly  erected  as  to 
require  blafting  when  torn  down. 
Thomas  Hancock  began  it  in 
1737.  Having  become  im- 
menfely  wealthy,  for  thofe  days, 
through  fkilful  trading,  he  felt 
that  Bofton  was  getting  too 
crowded  for  him.  Juft  outfide 
its  limits  he  found  a  fine  hill  over-' 
looking  the  bay.  Here  he  flaked 
out  his  houfe,  fifty-fix  feet  wide. 
When  completed,  he  improved 
the  grounds  with  walks  and  gar¬ 
dens.  The  entrance,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  front,  was  protected  by 
a  balcony,  opening  from  the  wide 
hallway  of  the  fecond  ftory.  On 
the  fides  were  two  large  windows 
in  each  ftory.  Three  dormers  lighted  the  attic.  A  modillion 
cornice,  returning  on  itfelf  at  the  ends,  marked  the  tranfition 
from  the  wall  to  the  roof.  A  baluftrade  of  neat  fpindles  fur- 
rounded  entirely  the  upper  and  flatter  Hope  —  a  connedling 
chain  from  chimney  to  chimney,  juftified  only  by  the  happy 
way  in  which  it  crowned  the  whole.  The  corners  and  open¬ 
ings  were  trimmed  with  white  ftone  quoins.  The  details 
were  refined  and  the  ornament  fparing,  but  appropriate. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  roomy,  well-defigned  and  dignified  houfe, 


Fig.  10.  The  V&ssall-Craigie-Longfellow  House,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1759. 

exadlly  fuited  to  be  the  manfion  of  the  firft  gentleman  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  through  him  and  his  illuftrious  nephew, 
John  Hancock,  to  extend  its  {lately  hofpitality  to  the  greateft 


Fig.  9.  Old  Cottage,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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men  of  the  day.  It  lacked  many  important  features.  Thus 
there  were  no  fpacious  verandas,  no  two-ftoried  pilafters,  and 
no  gable  over  the  front  entrance.  The  fecond,  or  manfard 
type,  is  more  Claflic,  prefenting  on  all  tides  a  predominance  of 
horizontal  lines.  But  the  elements  of  the 
defign  are  virtually  the  fame.  The  roof 
balustrade  is  ufually,  as  it  flrould  be,  placed 
around  the  flat  deck  on  top.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  at  the  bafe  of  the  Hope. 

The  Vaffall  manflon  (Fig.  10),  built  in 
1759,  at  Cambridge,  Mafs.,  and  fince  1837 
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the  home  of  Longfellow,  is  a  fplendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  clafs.  The  large  Oliver 
house,  at  Dorchefter,  Mafs.,  built  in  1740, 
the  birthplace  of  Edward  Everett,  is  alfo  a 
worthy  ftrudture,  in  fpite  of  its  fteep  box¬ 
like  roof  and  lack  of  verandas.  The 
Quincy  manflon,  Quincy,  Mafs.,  built  in 
1770,  is  quite  remarkable  with  its  attic 
riflng  like  a  clereftory  above  the  outflde 
walls.  Many  other  prominent  examples 
could  be  quoted. 

The  flat-roofed  houfes  (Fig.  12),  forming 
the  third  clafs,  are  lefs  interefting.  The 
details  are  ftiff,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
formalifm.  Many  of  thefe  are  three  ftories 
in  height.  In  Bolton,  they  were  often  four 
ftories  high  and  of  brick.  There  is  in  this 
type  a  certain  meagrenefs.  The  porches 
are  fmall  and  bare,  the  columns  few  and 
flender.  Evidently,  the  original  infpiration 
had  begun  to  fail,  and  there  was  a  driving 
for  new  effedts. 

The  birthplace  and  home  of  Lowell, 
known  as  “Elmwood,”  at  Cambridge,  is  as  fine  and  typical 
an  example  of  this  clafs  as  is  Longfellow’s  of  the  preceding. 
“Elmwood”  is  three  ftories  high,  the  upper  ftory,  however, 
more  like  a  mezzanine  (Fig.  11).  It  ftands  charmingly  among 
high  trees  planted  by 


Fig.  11.  Elmwood,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


The  mere  fadt  that  Spratz  was  a  foldier  throws  fome  light 
upon  the  flatus  of  the  architedtural  profeffion.  The  Pro¬ 
vinces  poffeffed,  we  might  fay,  no  educated  architedls.  Moft 
houfes  were  the  refult  of  collaboration  of  owner  and  village 
carpenter.  The  one  furnifhed  the  general 
plan  and  ideas,  the  other  worked  out  the 
details.  Thus  Dr.  Ayrault,  in  1739,  fpeci- 
fied  in  his  contradl,  ftill  exifting,  that  the 
builders  were  to  provide  a  hood  over  the 
entrance,  and  to  fupport  the  fame  on  carved 
brackets  (Fig.  13).  Such  notices,  and 
fome  accidentally  preferved  books  on  the 
Orders,  by  Swan,  Pain,  Langley  and 
others,  indicate  that  the  Colonial  mechanic 
was  more  than  a  mere  fkilful  tool.  He 
expended  thought  in  devifing  pradtical 
methods  for  executing  in  wood  Claflic 
features  and  details  originally  defigned  for 
ftone  conftrudiion.  Many  charadteriftics, 
fuch  as  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  propor¬ 
tional  height  of  the  columns  (Fig.  14),  and 
details  like  the  one  illuftrated  in  Figure  15, 
may  be  traced  to  thefe  efforts. 

FEATURES. 

A  few  words  on  each  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  features  will  ferve  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  good  Colonial  refidences 
really  were :  — 

The  entrance,  which  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  external  features,  was  never 
negledted  by  the  Colonial  builders.  A 
fliell  hood,  carried  on  brackets,  juft  over 
the  pilafter-flanked  door  was  a  common 
and  Ample  device  (Fig.  13).  The  idea  was  diredtly  borrowed 
from  England,  there  adapted  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
niche. 

More  frequently  the  pilafters  fupport  a  cornice  and  a 

pediment.  In  the,beft 


Built 


the  poet’s  father. 

Naturally  enough, 
few  names  of  defign- 
ers  have  been  handed 
down.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  pleafure  to  re¬ 
cord  fome.  William 
Spratz,  a  Heflian  fol¬ 
dier,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Deming  house, 
at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
built  in  1790.  It  has 
a  low  manfard  roof, 
with  a  baluftrade  juft 
over  the  cornice. 

The  middle  portion 
flightly  projecting  and 
finifhed  with  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  has,  in  the 
fecond  ftory,  a  fine 
Palladian  window, 
very  fimilar  to  one 
found  in  a  brick  houfe 
at  Annapolis,  Md. 

(See  Fig.  75.)  The  details  are  very  correct  and  elegant,  as 
though  defigned  with  “  Vignola  ”  in  the  hand.  The  general 
effect  is  pleafing,  except  that  the  cornice  lacks  a  frieze,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  funk  into  the  wall. 


Fig.  12. 


examples  the  details 
are  carefully  wrought, 
with  carved  Corinthian 
or  Ionic  capitals.  The 
Ionic  capitals  ufually 
have  Compofite  fcrolls, 
a  variety  often  occur¬ 
ring  in  Colonial  work. 
Sometimes  the  modil- 
lions,  too,  were  carved, 
but  more  often  they 
were  left  plain,  as  in 
Figure  20. 

Another  device  was 
to  leave  the  doorway 
itfelf  very  Ample,  and 
flank  it  with  femi-de- 
tached  columns  or  pi¬ 
lafters  rising  through 
two  ftories,  as  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  houfe  (Fig. 
10).  Often,  though 
not  always,  pilafters 
were  placed  on  or  near 
the  houfe  corners  alfo.  This  high  order  involved  fo  wide  a 
frieze  in  the  entablature  that  it  was  either  entirely  omitted, 


The  Bradlee  or  “  Boston  Tea-Party”  House,*  1771,  and  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  1810,  Boston 

Mass. 


*  The  “Tea-Party  House  ”  was  pulled  down  in  1898  and  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  the 
tower  removed,  was  in  1885  remodelled  into  a  theatre.  —  Ed* 
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or  it  occurred  only  over  the  columns  or  pilafters.  In  fome 
rare  inftances  the  frieze  is  wide  enough  to  permit  of  an 
additional  low  ftory  on  a  level  with  it. 


Fig.  13.  Hood,  Ayrault  House,  Newport,  R.  I. 


A 
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A  flep  toward  greater  elaboration  was  to  add  columns  in 
front  of  thofe  againft  the  wall,  and  thus  to  produce  a  fmall 
portico,  ufually  of  flight  projection  (Fig.  14  A,  B).  Old 
buildings  in  New  Haven  and  in  other  Connecticut  towns 
fliow  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Michael  Angelo’s  device  in 
the  Farnefe  Palace,  at  Rome,  where  the  frieze  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  over  each  window  is  cut  into  by  the  opening  (Fig.  17). 
Many  fmall  porches  by  this  means  gain  fufficient  height  for 
the  doorway  without  crowding  the  pediment  above  the 
fecond  ftory  window-fills —  a  clever  folution  of  a  frequently 
recurring  problem.  A  variation 1  was  to  omit  the  free  columns 
and  to  let  the  porch  extend  as  a  hood  over  the  entrance 

(Figs.  18,  19).  Thefe 
fchemes,  however,  were 
not  fufficiently  elaborate 
for  all  owners,  and  many 
entrance-porches  were 
developed  into  elaborate 
verandas,  the  columns,  in 
fome  cafes,  difpofed  with 
much  ingenuity  (Fig.  14 
■C,  E). 

The  two-ftory  veranda, 
with  coloffal  columns, 
though  not  common,  oc¬ 
curs  in  fome  inftances. 
Count  Rumford’s  houfe, 
at  Woburn,  Mafs.,  has 
fuch  a  porch,  with  the 
additional  device  of  the 
fecond  ftory  carried  on  a 
fmaller  order,  fimilar  to 
to  the  main  order  (Fig. 
14  F).  It  need  hardly  be  faid  that  thefe  coloffal  orders  are 
a  failure,  for,  if  two-ftory  pilafters  againft  the  wall  dwarf  the 


•B- 


IB)  Hurd  House,  1795,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
(C)  Governor  Langdon  House,  1784,  Ports¬ 
mouth. -N.  H.  (D)  Mount  Griddell  House, 
1800,  Charlestown,  Mass.  (E)  Tucker  House, 
1808,  Salem,  Mass.  (F)  Count  Rumford’s 
House,  Woburn,  Mass. 


*  *See  Plate  19,  Part  IV. 


entire  ItruCture,  free-ftanding  columns,  gaining  prominence 
by  projection,  have  the  fame  effeCt  to  a  greater  degree. 

Many  Colonial  verandas  are  of  generous  proportions,  cool 


and  inviting.  Often,  as  in  Longfellow’s  home,  there  are  two, 
though  not  always,  as  in  this  cafe,  balancing  one  another.2 3 

Much  attention  was  bellowed  upon  the  doorways.  It  was 
ufual  to  enclofe  the  doors  with  a  framing  of  glafs  —  tranfoms 
and  fide-lights  —  of  great  variety  in  treatment  though  funda¬ 
mentally  the  fame  in  idea.8 

The  main  cornice  is,  in  general,  well  proportioned  to  the 
building:  fmaller  in  the  earlier  examples,  in  which  it  ferves 


Roxbury,  Mass.,  1790. 


merely  as  a  tranfition  to  the  roof,  than  in  the  later  ftrudture, 
where  it  is  itfelf  the  crowning  member.  In  fedtion,  it  is 
commonly  bafed  upon  the  Corinthian,  though  the  modillions 
are  feldom  carved.  Under  the  brackets,  there  is,  in  the  belt 
examples,  a  row  of  dentils,  giving  life  and  variety  to  the 
whole.  The  omiffion  of  the  frieze  and  the  ufe  of  coloffal 
orders  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Roof-baluftrades  are  of  two  varieties.  One  confifts  of 


Fig.  18a.  Taylor  House,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1790.  Pulled  down  in  189-. 


light  turned,  or  carved,  fpindles,  with  larger  ones  on  the 
corners  and  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  fmaller 

2  The  side  verandas  were  not  parts  of  the  original  house,  but  were 
added  by  Mr.  Longfellow  — Ed. 

3  See  Plates  39,  40,  41,  Part  II  and  Plate  7,  Part  III. 
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ones.  Sometimes  fquare  pedeftals  take  their  places.  The 
other  variety  confifts  of  fome  pattern  of  open  lattice-work,  in 
panels  between  pedeftals.  Figure  2 1  illuftrates  both  varieties* 

The  corners  gain 
an  appearance  of 
ftrength  by  the  ufe 
of  pilafters  or  of 
quoins.  In  feveral 
inftances,  the  imita¬ 
tion  courfes  of  quoins 
are  continued  acrofs 
the  whole  fagade,  fo 
as  to  limulate  ftone 
ruftication.  Old 
“King”  Hooper  was 
not  above  pretending 
to  live  in  a  ftone 
houfe.  This  fpirit  of 
pretention  was  the 
logical  rel'ult  of  the 
one  which  conftdered 
it  unbecoming  to  live 
in  a  log  houfe,  and  fo 
concealed  the  logs 
with  clapboards  or 
with  fhingles.  But 
clapboards  and 
tliingles  had  better  excufe,  for  they  were  ufeful  in  keeping 
out  the  cold. 

A  review  of  the  exterior  features  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  fo-called  Palladian  windows.  A 
treatment  of  large  openings,  fimilar  to  that  of  Figure  75, 
from  Maryland,  occurred  quite  frequently  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Middle  colonies.  Ultimately,  the  idea  is  derived 
from  Palladio’s  ingenious  device  of  two  columns  and  two 
pilafters  with  an  arch  betwfeen  the  columns  of  a  larger  order. 
An  interefting  variety  existed  in  the  old  Bofton  Library 
(Fig.  22). 

Other  windows  are  fimply  treated  —  often  enclofed  with 
fome  mouldings  and  a  light  cap  over.  An  ingenious  varia¬ 
tion,  from  Maffachufetls,  is  illuftrated  in  Figure  15. 

The  treatment  of  dormers,  too,  is  fimple.  Ufually  they 
are  narrow  and  high,  crowned  with  plain  fteep  pediments, 


Fig.  19.  A  Doorway  in  Providence,  R.  I. 


Fig.  20.  Porch  of  the  Hurd  House,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1798. 


ftriking  features.  It  is'llrange  that  there  was  fo  little  of 
effort  for  variety  by  giving  the  dormer  greater  breadth,  and 
adding  mullions,  or  even  by  developing  it  into  a  prominent 


F'Sjt;  21.  (A)  From  Governor  Langdon’s  House,  17S4,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (B)  From 
King  Hooper’s  House,  1754,  Danvers,  Mass.  (C)  From  Hall  House,  17S5,  Medford, 
Mass.  (D)  From  Count  Rumford’s  House,  Woburn,  Mass. 

gable.  The  gable  (Fig.  23)  from  Count  Rumford’s  houfe  is 
quite  unique. 

Color  is  the  only  other  exterior  feature  worthy  of  remark. 
Modern  imitators  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  uni- 
verfal  to  paint  the  ground  a  darker,  ufually  a  yellow,  color,  and 

pick  out  the  trimmings  in 
white.  But  few  photographs 
fhow  this  —  the  color  ufually 
being  a  monotonous  white. 
There  are  even  fome  in¬ 
ftances  in  which  the  trim¬ 
mings  are  darker  than  the 
ground.  An  indefatigable 
inquirer  tells  us  that  origi¬ 
nally  Venetian  red  was  uni- 
verfal.  Yellow  and  v,hite 
came  later.  By  carefully 
fcraping  off  the  succeffive 
coats  of  paint  red  was  found 


Fig.  22.  The  Old  Library,  Boston,  Mass.  ‘  to  Underlie  the  Others. 

Charles  Bulfinch,  Architect.  .  t  •  1  Ml-  , , 

In  brick  buildings  the 
trimmings  were  of  white  ftone  or  quite  often  wood  painted 
white,  pleafingly  contrafting  with  the  general  red  tone. 


INTERIORS. 


In  the  interior,  the  ftaircafe-hall,  with  its  generous  allot¬ 
ment  of  room,  is  quite  remarkable.  The  hall  can  be  made 
the  moft  effedtive  of  all  the  rooms,  for  it  has  the  firft  and  the 
laft  chance  to  make  a  good  impreffion  upon  the  vilitor.  The 
value  of  this  was  not  loft  fight  of,  fince  Colonial  houfes  feem 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  welcome  and  generofity. 


m  urn  kw 
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Fig.  23.  Rear  Dormer:  Count  P.umford’s  House,  Woburn,  Mass. 


fometimes  alternating  with  round  or  broken  ones.  Flat- 
roofed  dormers  were  rare.  The  bold  projections  of  the 
dormers  from  the  roof  conftitute  them  one  of  the  moft 


The  itairs  are  broad  and  the  treads  eafv,  with  neat  turned, 
or  often  hand-carved,  fcroll,  balufters  and  newels.  In  fome 
of  the  belt  examples  carved  brackets  decorated  each  tread, 
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fimilar  to  that  fhown  by  Figure  80,  from  the  South.  The 
modern  idea  of  having  one  or  two  intermediate  landings  was 
rarely  ufed. 

The  ceilings  often  have  a  richly  moulded  cornice  with 


Fig.  24.  From  the  Governor  Lang-  Fig.  25.  From  the  Hodge’s  House, 

don  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Salem,  Mass. 

Corinthian  modillions.  The  flat  furface  is  fometimes  deco¬ 
rated  with  fome  pattern  ornament  in  plafter  (Fig.  29),  though 
it  was  more  often  left  plain.  A  fimilar  treatment  is  fome¬ 
times  applied  to  the  foffit  of  the  ftairs. 

The  walls  were  wainfcotted,  after  the  Englifh  manner, 
ufually  three  feet  high  or  fo,  though  often  all  the  way  up  to 
the  ceiling,  in  large  panels  of  wood.  In  fome  of  the  beft 
houfes  Dutch  fcenic  wall-paper  was  preferred. 

The  fireplaces,  with  their  mantelpieces  often  carried  up  to 
the  ceiling,  are  the  main  features  of  the  other  rooms.  Thefe 
mantels  are  remarkable  for  delicacy  in  ornament  and  in 
detail.  The  orders  often  ufed  to  fupport  the  flielf  are,  with 
the  greateft  propriety,  attenuated,  fo/netimes  to  even  twice 
the  ufual  number  of  diameters,  or  even  more.  Much  hand¬ 
carving  occurs,  fuch  as  delicate  fluting,  balls,  beads,  eggs-and- 
darts,  figures  and  geometric  patterns,  and  a  very  charming, 
low-relief  ornament,  bafed  upon  the  decorative  work  of  the 
brothers  Adam,  in  England  (Figs.  26,  29).  French  rococo 
ornament  is  to  be  found  in  fome  very  rare  inftances  only. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  Italian  rococo 


Fig.  26.  Portion  of  an  “Adams”  Ceiling.  Period  from  1760. 

fpread  to  molt  countries  and  ftamped  its  charaCteriftics  upon 
every  branch  of  art,  the  New  England  Colonies  efcaped 
almoft  unharmed.  Rococo  as  a  period  of  art  was  in  them 
unknown.  Some  inftances  of  rococo  are  found  in  the  ceil¬ 


ings,  the  twilled  balufters,  and  in  fome  broken  pediments. 
The  Colonial  ftyle,  though  adapted  from  Claffic  motives, 
never  became  very  formal,  and  fo  never  felt  the  need  of  a 
reaction.  This  ftyle  did  not  fuccumb  through  the  throwing 


Fig.  27.  From  Litchfield, 
Conn. 


off  of  all  reftraint,  but  through  the  Greek  revival  and  through 
the  almoft  fimultaneous  fecond  flood  of  immigration  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  treatment  of  the  door  and  window  finifli  exhibits 
almoft  every  variety  which  the  Renaiffance  has  bequeathed 
to  us.  Flanking  pilafters  with  plain,  broken  or  carved  pedi¬ 
ments  occur  frequently.  If  any  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be 
charafteriftic,  it  is  the  decoration  of  the  panels,  either  carved 
or  of  putty,  with  motives  juft  fpoken  of  as  borrowed  from 
the  brothers  Adam  (Figs.  30,  31).  Ultimately,  they  are 
bafed  upon  Roman  feftoons.  The  modelling  is  fo  exquiiite, 

and  they  are,  moreover,  capable 
of  fo  much  variety  in  difpofition 
as  to  juftify  the  eagernefs  with 
which  the  Colonifts  ufed  them. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  evolution 
of  the  heavy  Roman  feftoon  to 
a  firing  of  forget-me-nots,  each 
fmaller  than  the  preceding, 
each  feftoon  bound  to  the  next 
with  a  delicate  ribbon.  The 
door  finifli  defigns  (Figs.  30,  31) 
are  well  worthy  of  emulation. 

Of  neceffity,  all  the  peculiarities  have  not  been  pointed 
out,  nor,  indeed,  have  all  types  been  referred  to.  The 
reader’s  mind  has  perhaps  reverted  to  tales  of  romance  which 
have  endued  Colonial  life  with  abforbing  intereft.  “  The 
House  0/ Seven  Gables ”  (Fig.  32)  may,  in  advance,  have  fug- 
gefted  a  complete  picture  ;  a  piClure  full  of  turrets  and  gables 
and  all  manner  of  broken  Iky-lines,  but  nothing  of  Ample, 
dignified,  Claffical  fronts.  But  Hawthorne,  according  to 
his  fon’s  biography,  had  little  fenfe  of  locality  or  tafte  for 
abfolutely  correct  defcription.  Though  he  did  not  invent  his 


Fig.  29.  Plaster  Ceiling,  Salem,  Mass. 


Fig.  31.  Parlor  Door,  Nicholson- 
Pierce  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1780. 


architecture,  he  did  that  which  is  hardly  lefs  deceptive :  he 
picked  out  exceptional  cafes  and  altered  thefe  to  fuit  his 
fancy,  which  found  but  little  of  value  in  Claffic  fymmetry. 
PiCturefquenefs,  though  not  a  charaCteriftic,  is  not  entirely 
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lacking.  It  occurs  moftly  in  cottages,  fotne  of  which,  with 
their  prim  gables,  feern  magically  tranfported  from  England. 
Another  fource  of  pidturefquenefs  is  that  of  gradual  addition 
to  a  fmall  nucleus,  as  in  Figure  4.  Peter  Avery  had  bought 
a  condemned  church  and  this  he  tried  to  incorporate  with 
the  older  part  of  his  home.  The  refult  is  certainly  quaint. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  confidered  a  feries  of  homes  of 
the  people,  ftrudtu res 1  far  lefs  pretentious  than,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  comparable  with,  the  palaces  of  Italy,  the  chateaux 
of  France,  or  the  manors  of  England.  Although  every  detail 
of  our  Colonial  work  might  be  traced  to  fome  European 
prototype,  the  general  refemblance  is  flight,  'l  ime,  diftance 
and  materials  contributed  on  this  fide  of  the  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ftyle  of  domeftic  architedture  of  marked  individuality, 
dignified  without  being  formal,  pure,  fimple,  homelike  and 
peerlefs.  Peerlefs  —  yes;  for,  whether  it  be  that  this  is  the 
only  domeftic  architedlure  worthy  of  much  confideration,  or 
that  only  Americans  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  ftudy  the 


Fig.  32.  House  of  Seven  Gables.  Roger  Williams  House,  1635. 


houfes  of  their  forefathers,  it  is  a  fatft  that  no  other  ftyle  is 
nearly  fo  fully  recorded,  or  illuftrated  in  fo  abundant  a 
literature. 


public  architecture:  churches. 

But  there  was  other  building  than  that  of  dwellings.  Some 
public  ftructures  ftill  remain,  and  many  have  been  demolithed 
to  be  replaced  by  later  buildings.  It  is  a  pleafure  to  note 
that  the  general  fentiment  is  now  ftrong  for  preferring  the 


1A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  NEW  ENGLAND  “  COLONIAL  ” 
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Building. 

Date. 

Location. 

Authority. 

Roof. 

Cradock  House . 

Standish  “  . 

. 1634 

. *636 

Gambrel. 

Duxbury,  44  . 

Century .... 

Bull  “  . 

. 1639 

Newport,  R.  I . 

Am.  Arch.. 

Minot  Homestead.... 

. 1 640 

Dorchester,  Mass . 

Drake . 

Gable . . 

The  Red  Horse  Inn.. 

(< 

Gambrel. 

f  c 

Grant  “  •••• 

about  1770 

Newport,  R.  I . 

A  in.  A  rch. . 

Gambrel. 

Warner  44  ... 

. 1723 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  . . . 

Photo . 

< « 

Peppered  “  .... 
Thompson  44  .... 

. *725 

. 1730 

Kittery,  Me . . 

Woburn,  Mass... 

Drake . 

A  in.  A  rch. . 

“ 

Walker  “  .... 

. *734 

Concord,  “  ... 

“ 

Hancock  44 

. *737 

Boston,  44  ... 

Drake . 

44 

Hobgoblin  Hall . 

. *740 

Medford,  44  ... 

“  . 

f  f 

Dalton  House . 

. *740 

Dorchester,  44  ... 

Newburyport,  44  . 

t  < 

Mansard. 

Everett  “  . 

. *740 

Photo . 

Gambrel. 

Putnam  “  . 

. *744 

Danvers,  44  ... 

Drake . 

“ 

Adams  “  . 

. ‘75° 

Quincy,  44  ... 

<< 

tt 

Wells  Place . 

.  *752 

Weathersfield,  Conn... 

A  in.  A  rch.. 

44 

Hooper  House . 

Vassall  44  . 

. *754 

. *759 

Danvers,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  44  . r. 

Drake . 

Photo . 

ft 

Mansard. 

Derby  “  . 

Bannister  “  j 

. 1 760 

between 

Salem  14  . 

•Newport,  R.  I . 

i< 

A  in.  A  rch. . 

Gambrel. 

*75° 

“  “ 

Mansard. 

Gibbs  “  ...  f 

and 

if  ci 

fi  K 

“ 

Hazard  «  ...j 

Quincy  “  . 

Bierce  “  . 

1776 

. *770 

.  1 780 

Quincy,  Mass... 

Salem,  44  ... 

Cambridge,  44  ... 

tf  <t 

Drake . 

Photo . 

Flat . 

*•  Elmwood  ” . 

about  1780 

“  . 

“  . 

Babson  House.... 

. 1781 

Newburyport,  44  ... 

“  . 

Langdon  “ 

Hall  /  44  .... 

. 17S4 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . 

Mansard. 

. 178s 

Medford,  Mass.... 

it 

Gambrel. 

Hall  “  .... 

. >789 

•  4  44  ... . 

t » 

Mansard. 

Taylor  “  .... 

. *79° 

Weymouth,  44  .... 

tf 

Flat. . . . 

Arnold  “  .... 

. *  79° 

Boston,  44  .... 

“  . 

Mansard. 

Hurd  “  .... 

Appleton  44 

. *795 

about  1800 

Charlestown,  44  .... 
Boston,  44  .... 

tf 

Flat . 

if 

Carrington  “  .... 

Baldwin  “  .... 

Hodge  44  .... 

Otis  “  ... 

‘  ‘  1 800 

Providence,  R.  I . 

ft 

ft 

44  1800 

4 4  1 ^00 

<<  «( 

Boston.  44  . 

<  t 

f  f 

ft 

Fig.  33.  Friends*  Meeting-house,  tOWD  hoilfcS  3.11  d 
Burlington,  N.  J.  ,,  ,.  .  -  ,, 

meeting-houfes. 


few  old-time  mementos  we  ftill  have.  Several  have  been 
reftored.  Thefe  are,  however,  rarely  of  much  intrinfic  value, 
polTefling,  as  they  do,  little  of  originality,  and  being  generally 

poor  copies  of  tranfatlantic  works. 

After  confiderable  fearching,  I 
have  found  but  fcanty  material. 
Fifteen  churches  and  eight  fecular 
buildings  conftitute  my  entire  lift 
for  New  England.  It  is  poffible 
that  there  was  but  little  ufe  for 
city-halls :  the 
ferving  alfo 

other  than  devotional  purpofes,  helped  to  fupply  their  places. 

The  earlieft  of  thefe  “meeting-houfes”  were  plain  and 
bare  to  the  point  of  rudenefs.  Puritan  fentiment  did  not 
countenance  difplay  or  even  limited  decoration,  and  dif- 
carded  the  very  word  “church,”  becaufe  affociated  with  fo 
much  outward  fhow. 

The  ufual  type,  according  to  Dr.  Egglefton,  was  fquare  in 
plan.  On  the  exterior  were  two  ftories  of  windows.  The 
fteep  roof,  doping  from  the  four  fides,  was  furmounted  by  a 
belfry  with  a  (lender  fpire,  the  bell-rope  dangling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  aifembly-room.  Such  was  the  famous  “Old  Ship” 
at  Hingham,  Mafs.1  This  type  was  much  more  fuited  for  a 
fchool-houfe  than  for  a  place  of  worfhip,  though  not  per  se 
devoid  of  artiftic  poffibilities. 

Some  were  of  ftill  ruder  forms,  often  mere  barns.  Occa- 
fionally  a  fmall  hexagonal  plan  was  adopted  (Fig.  33).  One 
would  be  glad  to  find  in  poverty  and  in  the  date  of  their 
erection  an  excufe  for  fuch  inappropriate  forms  and  crude 
ideas  —  but  many  contemporary  refidences  ftill  exift  to  teftify 
to  much  tafte  combined  with  great  fimplicity.  Moreover, 
fmall  and  artiftic  churches  are  found  farther  fouth.  Poverty 
is  no  excufe  for  poor  defign. 

An  old  church  at  Narraganfet,  R.  I.,  is  (lightly  better.  In 
it  the  lower,  and  taller,  (lory  of  windows  has  round  heads, 
and  the  doorway,  too,  is  fomething  more  than  a  mere  open¬ 
ing  with  a  hinged  flap. 

It  was  impoffible  for  the  ultra  Puritan  afceticifm  to  eon- 


Fig.  34.  Park  St.  Steeple,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Fig.  35.  Pulpit  of  King’s  Chapel, 
Boston,  Mass. 


tinue  indefinitely.  A  reaction  muft  fet  in,  and  man’s  inborn 
love  for  beauty  muft  find  fome  expreflion.  The  evil  feed, 
however,  had  been  fown,  and  there  are  thofe  who  attribute 


1  Part  IV,  Plate  17. 
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the  decadence  of  the  church  in  New  England,  partially  at 
lead,  to  this  long  refufal  to  fatisfy  mfthetic  requirements. 

Chrift  Church  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  an  improvement  upon 
the  Narraganfet  church,  is  doubly  interefting.  It  is  a  church 

unmitlakably,  and  of  a  type 
which  has  later  been  copied 
in  hundreds  of  our  Wellern 
towns  —  an  oblong  plan 
with  four  to  fix  round-headed 
windows  on  each  fide,  a 
pediment  with  a  bull’f-eye 
window  at  each  end,  and  a 
belfry  burfting  through  the 
roof  in  front.  The  two 
front  doorways,  where  one 
would  be  fufficient,  have  an 
intereft,  recalling,  as  they 
do,  the  focial  cuftom  of  feat- 
i'ng  the  men  and  women  on 
different  tides  of  the  church, 
with  a  barrier  throughout 
the  length  to  feparate  the 
young  folks.  This  church 
is  frame  and  fhingled  ;  many 
like  it  are  clapboarded. 
The  details  are  Claflic, 
rather  freely  treated.  This 
kind  of  a  church  is  at  meft 
fuited  for  the  country  or 
for  a  village.  In  a  growing 
town  it  is  foon  bruflied  afide 
and  replaced  by  another. 

Thefe  fuperfeding 
churches  form  a  clafs  by 
themfelves.  More  citified 
and  fubftantial,  they  are 
ufually  of  brick  or  of  Hone. 
Their  defign  is  fo  directly 


Fig.  36.  First  Unitarian  Church,  Eliot  Sq.; 
Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.  Built  in  1784. 


baled  upon  the  Wren  churches  of  London  as  to  deceive  any 
except  clofe  fcrutiny.  The  towers  are,  perhaps,  more  tapering 
and  gracefu1,  and  the  churches  throughout  feem  to  be  better 
built.  Thefe  towers  —  in  compofition  Gothic,  in  details  Re- 
naiffance  —  are  the  prominent  features.  The  fcheme  isfimple : 
a  fquare  bafe,  feveral  contracting,  ufually  octagonal,  ftories,  and 
a  ffeep  crowning  fpire.  Thefe  tower  ftories  are  treated  with 
the  orders,  cornices,  pediments,  baluftrades  and  large  fcrolls, 
ufed  with  much  variety,  though  often  rather  awkwardly,  for 
few  elements  could  be  lefs  tradlable  in  fpire  compofition. 
Such  towers  are  found  all  the  way  from  New  England  to  the 
Carolinas.  The  Park  Street  Church,  Bofton,  fteeple,  Peter 
Banner,  architect,  is  one  of  the  fineft  of  this  clafs  (Fig.  34). 

The  Old  South  Church,1  too,  at  Bofton,  is  a  well-known 
ftrudlure.  In  this  the  fquare  part  of  the  tower  rifes  high 
above  the  main  roof-ridge.  The  tranfition  to  the  one-ftory 
odtagon  is  concealed  by  a  baluftrade.  The  ftender,  foaring 
fpire  is  fine  indeed,  with  its  four  lofty  dormers  at  the  bafe. 

The  interiors,  too,  follow  Englifh  models.  Thus  St.  James’s 
Church,  Piccadilly,  has  in  Chrift  Church,  Bofton,  an  echo  of 
that  peculiar  ceiling  treatment  in  which  the  barrel-vault  of 
the  main  aifle  is  interfered  by  fmall  tranfverfe  vaults  over  the 
bays  of  the  fide  aides.  The  heavinefs  of  this  arrangement  is 
fkilfully  avoided  in  St.  Martin’fin-the-Fields,  by  making  the 
croff-vaults  interfedl  longitudinal  vaults  over  all  three  ailles. 
This  is  echoed  in  King’s  Chapel,2  Bofton,  the  cradle  of  Uni- 
tarianifm  in  the  United  States.  The  Chapel  is  even  an  im- 


’See  illustrations  in  a  later  article  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 
2  Plates  15  to  19,  Part  I. 


provement,  for  here  the  coupled  columns  juftify  the  block  of 
entablature  over  them  in  a  manner  fingle  columns  cannot  do. 
This  interior,  in  almoft  pure  white,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
fineft  remaining  from  thofe  days. 

Church  furniture,  efpecially  the  pulpits  and  founding- 
boards,  (how  much  thought  and  care.  The  fine  pulpit  of 
King’s  Chapel  (Fig.  35  and  PI.  18,  Part  I),  in  ufe  fir.ce  1686, 
is  afcended  "over  narrow  fteps  inclofed  by  a  baluftrade  of 
hand-carved,  fpiral  fpindles.  The  delicate  mouldings  of  the 
pulpit  and  of  the  founding-board  are  broken  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  pilafters,  which  are  fet  back  a  little  from  the  corner, 
thus  giving  much  light  and  fhade.  Trinity  Church  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  can  alfo  boaft  of  a  well-defigned  and  fimilar  pulpit. 
A  crown,  the  laft  of  royal  infignia  in  the  States,  is  ftill  poifed 
on  Trinity’s  lofty  fpire. 


SECULAR  BUILDINGS. 

The  few  remaining  fecular  buildings  fliow  fimplicity  of  tafte 
and  propriety  in  defign.  Three  out  of  the  eight  buildings 
above  referred  to  belong  to  Newport,  and  their  recording  is  due 
to  the  patriotifm  of  George  C.  Mafon,  an  architedl  of  that  city.3 

These  buildings  illustrate  two  State-houfes  and  a  library4  at 
Bofton,  a  library  and  a  town-houfe  at  Newport,  a  town-houfe 
at  Weatherffield,  Conn.,  a  market  at  Newport,  and  a  cuftom- 
houfe  at  Salem.  If  to  thefe  we  add  afynagogue  at  Newport, 
my  entire  lift  is  exhaufted.  All  of  thefe  buildings  date  from 
1740  to  1800. 

It  is  difficult  to  clalfify  fo  few  buildings,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  generalize,  for  to  do  that  would  be  to  affume 

that  thefe  examples  are 
typical,  whereas  they  may 
be,  as  is  the  Old  State- 
houfe  (Fig.  39), 5 6  at  Bof¬ 
ton,  quite  unique. 

We  have  already  feen 
that  the  beft  churches 
were  bafed  upon  Englith 
models.  That  many  of 
the  civic  buildings,  alfo, 
had  Englifh  elements 
maybe  inferred  from ‘the 
fact  that  Peter  Harrison, 
the  architect  of  the 
market  at  Newport  (Fig. 
38),  and  of  other  build¬ 
ings  there  and  elfewhere, 
had  been  an  afiiftant  to 
the  famous  Sir  John  Van¬ 
brugh. 

The  name  of  another 
early  Newport  architect 
is  alfo  recorded :  Richard 
Munday  ftarted  in  adtive 
life  as  a  partner  in  the 
building  bufinefs  with 
Benjamin  Wyatt.  But 
Munday  was  made  of  am¬ 
bitious  fluff  and  ere  long 
offered  his  fervices  as 
an  independent  defigner. 
He  muft  have  been  fuccefftul,  for  in  1738  the  Town  of  New¬ 
port  faw  fit  to  entruft  him  with  the  defign  and  eredtion  of  its 
new  town-houfe  (Fig.  40).  This  building  is  fymmetrical, 


Fig.  37.  Spire  of  Congregational  Church, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 


3  The  omission  from  this  shoit  list  of  Fanueil  Hall  [Plates  31-33,  Part 
II]  by  Peter  Smibert  and,  later,  Charles  Bulfinch  must  be  quite  acci¬ 
dental. —  Ed. 

4  The  building  here  mentioned  was  destroyed  many  years  before  this 

paper  was  written.  —  Ed. 

6  Plate  46,  Part  II. 
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well-proportioned  and  quiet,  but  it  lacks  the  architectural 
character  of  Harrifon’s  fomewhat  later  works.  For  fuggef- 
tion,  Munday  depended  upon  the  type  then  in  vogue  for 

larger  refidences,  previ- 
ouily  defcribed.  He  in- 
creafed  the  dimenfions, 
added  another  window  on 
each  fide  of  the  door, 
placed  an  oCtagonal  cu¬ 
pola  on  the  roof,  and  gave 
dignity  to  the  whole  by 
railing  it  upon  a  rultic 
bafement  five  feet  high. 
The  dimenfions  are  forty 
feet  by  eighty.  Honeftly 
conltruCted  of  brirk  and  ltone,  it  bravely  promifes  to  weather 
the  feafons  for  many  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  old  Library  at  Bolton  (Fig.  22)  and  the  Market  at 
Newport  (Fig.  38)  are  both  in  the  Palladian  ftyle,  fomewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  brothers  Adam,  England. 

Bolton  is  fortunate  in  Itill  retaining  two  fine  State-houfes. 
The  older,  more  piCturefque  and  interelting  (Fig.  39),  cover¬ 
ing  a  fmall  plot  of  ground  with  Itreets  clofe  upon  all  fides, 
Ihows,  Itrangely  enough,  decided  Dutch  influences  in  its 
fingly-ltepped  end-gables  with  affronte  lion  and  unicorn, 
and  in  its  S-lhaped  exterior  wall-anchors.  The  new  State- 
houfe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  model  of  Clafficality.  Its 
prominent  features  are  feveral  flights  of  broad  fteps  up  the 
hill,  a  projecting  arcade  of  the  firlt  ftory,  with  an  open  colon¬ 
nade  of  Angle  and  coupled  columns  above,  and  a  high,  domi¬ 
neering  gilded  dome.  The  building  is  only  two  Itories  high, 
on  a  low  bafement.  It  was  built  in  1795  and  was  one  of  the 
molt  important  undertakings  of  its  time.  Charles  Bulfinch, 
its  architect,  was  born  in  Bolton,  1763.  He  fpent  fome  time 
in  Europe  after  graduating.  The  fucceffful  feature  of  this 


Fig.  38.  Market  or  Citv-Hall,  Newport,  R.  I., 
1760.  Peter  Harrison,  Architect. 


Fig.  39.  The  Old  State-House,  Boston,  Mass. 


defign  is  the  colonnade  furmounting  the  arcade,  with  the  un- 
ufual  difpofition  of  two  pairs  of  columns  at  each  end  and  four 
Angle  in  between.  The  dome,  too,  n  fine.  But  it  is  hard 
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not  to  believe  it  to  be  elaflic  or  fpringy,  partaking  fomething 
of  the  nature  of  a  balloon. 


The  Cuftom-houfe  at  Salem  (Fig.  41)  is  very  pleating  and 
appropriate.  This  build- 


ing  gains  additional  in- 
tereft  from  affociation 

with  Hawthorne.  Here 

it  was  that  he  firff  con- 

ceived  the  romance  of 

the  “  Scarlet  Letter." 

Ft  ®  iijiiffif 

The  meagrenefs  of 

this  part  of  the  review  is 

,  - ; 

all  the  more  deplorable, 

for  public  buildings  Fig.  40.  Town-House,  lately  State-House,  New- 
fliould  be,  and.  in  mod  p0rt>  R'  l"  '743'  Richard  Munday,  Architect. 

countries  are,  the  outcome  of  a  community’s  bell  efforts. 
But  this  very  poverty  of  ftruCture  illuftrates  better  than  any¬ 
thing  elfe  could  that  our  Colonial  architecture  was  mainly  a 
domeftic  architecture. 

THE  MIDDLE  PROVINCES:  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

When  Nieuw  Amfterdam  became  New  York,  only  about 
fixty  years  after  its  founding,  the  Dutch  had  already  impreffed 
many  of  their  charaCteriftics  upon  its  architecture.  Of  thefe, 
fome  were  foon  outgrown,  others  perfifted  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  Englilh  elements  at  laft  prevailed. 
But  there  is,  after  all,  only  a  flight  refemblance  between  the 
architecture  of  New  England  and  that  of  the  Middle  States. 
In  fome  localities  Englifh  influence  hardly  has  been  felt  at  all. 

In  New  York  City  but  little  of  the  old  work  remains. 
One  might  expeCt  that  this  city,  with  its  24,000  inhabitants 
in  1776,  would  have  left  us  important  ftruCtures.  But  fires 
and  progrefs  have  made  great  havoc,  or,  as  Richard  Grant 
White  cleverly  phrafes  it:  “Old  New  York  has  been  fwept 
out  of  exiftence  by  the  great  tidal  wave  of  its  own  material 
profperity.”  But  what  remains  is  always  interefting  and 
valuable,  often  pricelefs. 

The  entire  field  is  the  one  leaft  inveftigated  by  writers 
upon  architecture.  An  attempt  to  claffify  the  few  examples 
of  which  data  are  obtainable  might  prove  futile.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  interefting  to  note  peculiarities  and  points  of 
fimilarity  or  diflimilarity  between  the  Colonial  work  of  this 
and  of  other  fections. 

New  York  was  not  only  the  mod  tolerant  of  all  the  colonies 


Fig.  41.  The  Custom  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

towards  religious  beliefs,  but  it  was  alfo  the  mod  ecleCtic  and 
cofmopolitan  in  all  matters,  including  building.  Even  before 
the  peaceful  F.nglifh  occupation  eighteen  languages  were 
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fpoken  in  the  city  of  New  York,  then  having  only  1,500  in¬ 
habitants.  This  little  Babel  welcomed  every  ftyle  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  every  kind  of  building-material.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  we  found 
wood  to  be  a  char- 
Cteriftic.  In  the 
Southern  Colonies 
frame  ftrudtures 
were,  as  we  Ihall 
fee,  extremely  rare. 
But  in  the  Middle 
Colonies,  as  was 
eminently  proper, 

Fie.  42.  Dutch  Manor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  in 

wood  and  (tone, 

brick  and  ftucco  were  employed.  The  roofs  were  covered 
with  every  available  material  —  Hate,  fhingles  or  tile,  tin,  lead 
or  copper. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how  defpifed  the  log-cabin  was  in 
New  England.  It  was,  if  poflible,  ftill  lefs  thought  of  in  this 
fedtion.  No  Dutchman  is  known 
ever  to  have  eredted  one  for  his 
dwelling.  If  he  ever  was  forced 
to  fuch  a  dire  neceffity,  he  muft 
have  fucceeded,  fooner  than  did 
his  northern  fellow  colonift,  in 
replacing  it  with  fomething  more 
acceptable. 


Much,  too,  is  loft  by  the  abfence  of  roof-baluftrades.  For, 
though  thefe  are  certainly  without  any  practical  value  on  a 


Fig.  46.  Typical  New  York  Dormer.  Fig.  47.  Dormers  at  Newcastle,  Eng. 

pitched  roof,  they  feem  almoft  indifpenfable  for  a  good  finifh, 
at  leaft  for  large  houfes.  But  there  were  few  lofty  houfes. 
The  phlegmatic  Hollander  looked  upon  long  flights  of  flairs 

as  a  nuifance.  His  ceiling  was. 
high  enough  if  it  was  eight 
or  nine  feet  above  the  floor. 
There  feemed  to  him  to  be  no 
ufe  for  a  fecond  ftory,  when 
an  attic  might  do.  His  houfe 
tended  rather  to  horizontal 
dimenfions. 


Fig.  43.  Door-hood  of  the  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  House,  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


Fig.  44. 


The  Elsie  Gerretsen  House,  Flatbush  Avenue,  near  Fenimore  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Built  about  1781. 


Fig.  48.  From  the  House  of  New 
York’s  Third  Mayor. 


Nor  did  the  typical  New  England  cottage,  with  its  long 
fweep  of  roof,  find  much  favor.  Some  do  occur,  but  the 
Dutchman  preferred  to  have  a  long  Hope  to  the  front  as  well 
as  to  the  rear  (Figs.  42,  45  and  the  Verplanck  houfe  on  p.  25). 
Splendid  Claffical  fronts,  fuch  as  that  of  Longfellow’s  home, 


Fig.  45.  Old  Homestead  of  the  Lefftrts  Family,  563  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.1 

are  rare  indeed.  The  few  that  belong  to  this  type  generally 
lack  any  attempt  at  ftrift  correCtnefs  in  detail  and  monu- 
mentality  in  treatment. 


Very  few  abfolutely  new  features  are  encountered.  The 
ftepped  gable,  which  occurred  only  fporadically  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  was  here  found  at  every  turn,  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Sufquehanna.  Very  old  prints  fhow  rows  of  thefe  gables 
facing  the  ftreets.  By 
degrees  they  difap- 
pear,  and  even  as 
early  as  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  they  were  not 
very  common. 

The  gambrel  roof, 
which  was  not  ufed 
very  often,  was  much 
modified.  Some¬ 
times  it  included  two 
ftories  of  windows,  as 
in  Figure  42.  The 
upper  flope  was  re¬ 
duced  in  flze,  so  as  to 
cant.  The  long,  lower  flope  was,  as  in  very  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  examples,  gracefully  curved,  fo  as  to  foften  its  angularity 


Fig.  49.  Old  Doorway,  116th  Street,  New  York  City, 
become,  in  many  cafes,  quite  infignifi- 


1Thf.  Lefferts  Homestead,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
—  The  present  owner  of  this  house,  Mr.  John  Lefferts,  Jr  ,  writes:  “The 
old  house  on  Flatbush  Avenue  in  this  city  has  been  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  Lefferts  family  for  many  years.  We  have  no  definite  data  of  the  age 
of  this  house.  It  has  always  been  owned  and  occupied  by  a  member  of 
the  Lefferts  family,  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
My  father,  the  late  Mr  John  Lefferts  of  Flatbush,  always  supposed  that 
the  house  was  built  about  1750;  at  any  rate,  it  stood  there  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  during  and  before  tl.e 
Rattle  of  Long  Island  it  was  occupied  by  a  Lefferts.  About  forty  years 
ago,  my  father  built  an  addition  in  the  rear  of  this  house,  of  a  type  of 
architecture  entirely  foreign  to  the  old  structure.  He  has  often  told  me 


he  regretted  this,  for  it  spoils,  to  some  extent,  the  beauty  of  the  old 
house  when  looking  at  it  from  its  side.  It  was  done,  however,  when 
there  was  not  much  attention  paid  to  architectural  effect  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  am  not  an  architect  and  cannot  describe  in  detail  some 
of  the  beautiful  things  about  the  old  house,  but  would  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  front  doorway,*  which  is  unique  as  a  Colonial  type  and  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  in  its  moulding  and  carving.  The  house  originally 
had  a  Dutch  divided  door,  with  the  customary  brass  knocker,  but  that 
was  unfortunately  removed  for  the  present  one.  This  is  the  only  devi¬ 
ation  in  the  house  proper  from  its  truly  Dutch  type.” 


*See  Plate  4,  Part  IV. 
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and  hardnefs  (Figs.  42  and  45).  Many  of  the  ordinary  gabled 
roofs,  alfo,had  a  neat  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  flope,  juft  at 


Fig.  50.  The  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House,  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

the  overhang  of  the  eaves.  This  overhang,  too,  is  worthy  of 
lpecial  notice.  Farther  north  it  occurred  at  eveiy  ftory-level, 
and  gradually  difappeared  in  later  houfes.  But  the  Dutch  re¬ 
tained  it,  though  ufing 
it  only  at  the  eaves. 

Sometimes  it  was 
made  fo  great  as  to 
become  a  Hoop  or 
porch,  requiring  fup- 
porting  columns.1 
Hackenfack,  efpe- 
cially,  has  many  fuch 
overhanging  eaves. 

The  details,  as  be¬ 
fore  ftated,  are  not 
very  Claffic,  although 
generally  derived 
from  fome  C  1  a  fft  c 
fource.  Many  vaga¬ 
ries  and  oddities 
occur.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  hood 
over  the  rear  door  of 
the  “ancient”  Van  Renffelaer  manor,  at  Greenbufh,  N.  Y. 
(Fig.  43),  or  for  the  interior  door-trim  of  a  New  York  houfe 
(Fig.  48).  Both  are  charming  in  their  originality  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Typical  New  York  dormers  (Fig.  46)  are  bafed,  as  the 
Connecticut  porches  previoufly  defcribed,  upon  Michael 
Angelo’s  window  treatment.  They  continued  to  be  built  for 
a  long  time,  and  may  ftill  be  found  on  many  old  houfes  of  that 
city  and  its  neighborhood.  Another  diftinCt  type  of  dormer 


is  given  in  Figure  68.  The  accompanying  Iketch  (Fig.  47) 
ffiows  an  Engliffi  precedent  from  Newcaltle. 

JSee  also  the  account  of  the  Verplanck  House  at  Fishkill  on  Hudson, 
later  on. 


Still  another  peculiarity  was  what  might  be  termed  “  win¬ 
dow  tracery.”  In  the  large  cities  of  Boflon,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  there  was  evolved  a  flyle  of  light  cafl-iron  bar- 
tracery,2  of  various  combinations  of  circles,  fegments  and 


Fig.  53.  Van  Rensselaer  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Wings  by  R.  Upjohn,  1840. 

ftraight  lines,  with  a  bit  of  foliage  at  fome  of  the  interfeCtions 
(Fig.  49).  This  was  much  ufed  for  the  fide  lights  and  for  the 
tranfoms  of  doorways,  and  is  ftill  the  moft  ftriking  feature  of 

old  city  houfes.  It  is 
often  very  delicate, 
pleafing,  and  richly 
varied  in  defign. 
Sometimes  this 
tracery  ferved  to  hold 
the  glafs,  but  quite 
often  it  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  it.  Its  use 
continued  far  down 
into  the  Greek  re¬ 
vival. 

That,  in  fpite  of 
all  Dutch  influence, 
Engliffi,  or  rather 
New  England,  influ¬ 
ences  are  quite  ob- 
fervable,  could  not  be 
better  illuftrated  than 
by  three  Van  Renf¬ 
felaer  manor-houfes. 
Efpecially  noticeable  is  the  tendency  to  roof  elimination. 
The  oldeft  of  thefe,  the  one  called  the  “  ancient,”  at  Green- 


Fig.  54.  Marble  Mantel:  Van  Rensselaer  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  date  1765. 

bufli,  N.  Y.  (Fig.  50),  is  very  quaint  and  pifturefque —  Dutch 
throughout.  The  hood  in  Figure  43  belongs  to  this  houfe. 
Claffic  influence  is  very  flight. 

2  Plates  39-41,  Part  If  and  Plate  7,  Part  III. 


Fig.  51.  The  Morris  House, 


161st  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Built  in  1762. 
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But  the  fine  old  manor  at  Albany  (Fig.  50),  built  in  1765, 
(hows  Clafficifm  in  the  afcendencv.  The  roof  is  a  peculiar 
compromife  between  the  gambrel  and  the  manfard,  for  what 


Fig.  55.  Old  Dutch  Cottage,  116th  Street,  New  York  City. 


under  the  porch,  i-s  carried  on  cantilevers  and  extends  only 
half  as  far  as  does  the  main  porch. 

The  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  Hamilton 
Grange,  with  the  thirteen  hiftoric  elms  near  by,  is  alfo  inter- 


Fig.  57.  Colonial  House,  Germantown,  Pa. 


fhould  be  the  upper  flope  of  the  gambrel  has  become  a  flat 
deck,  but  without  producing  a  manfard,  for  the  end-walls 
are  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  roof.  The  strudlure 
is  now  being  torn  down  and  rebuilt  for  a  college  fraternity 
at  Williamftown,  Mafs.  The  old  Dutch  fcenic  wall-paper, 
which  ornamented  the  hall,  has  been  carefully  removed  for 
future  ufe. 

In  the  third  manor  (Fig.  52),  alfo  at  Albany,  Claflic  con- 
queft  is  complete,  with  ftrongly  marked  horizontal  lines,  a 
flat  roof  with  a  baluftrade,  an  engaged  Doric  portico,  and 
a  Palladian  window.  This  building  and  the  preceding  are 
placed  up  on  high  bafements,  a  thing  which  was  rarely  done 
in  New  England. 

Several  old  manfions  are  (till  (landing  in  New  York  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Many  of  thefe  depend  for  hiftoric 
intereft  upon  affociation  with  Wafhington.  Among  them  is 


efting.  Its  Doric  cornice  has  fmall  inoffenfive  triglyphs.  A 
baluftrade  furrounds  the  flat  roof.  Two  porches  only  remain 
of  the  three  which  once  almoft  enclofed  it  upon  three  fides. 
No  engaged  two-ftory  columns  or  pilafters  occur,  in  fact  fuch 
features  are  rare  throughout  the  Middle  States,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  the  Southern. 

Figure  55  reprefents  a  little  Dutch  cottage  on  1 1 6th  Street 
near  7th  Avenue,  New  York.  It  is  now  almoft  overgrown 
with  additions  and  out-buildings  —  the  refult  of  making  a 
“road-houfe”  of  it.  At  prefent  it  is  ufed  once  more  as 
a  dwelling.  Another  and  quite  fimilar  cottage  is  illuftrated 
in  Figure  42. 

Yonkers’s  City-hall'2  might  well  be  called  “ancient,”  as 
antiquity  goes  in  America.  It  was  built  in  1682  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Philipfe  for  his  manor.  In  1745  it  was  confiderably 
enlarged.  In  1779,  its  Tory  owner  having  fled,  it  was  confif- 


Fig.  56.  The  Apthorpe  House,  90th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 


the  fine  old  Jumel  manfion 1  at  165th  Street  and  9th  Avenue, 
built  about  1760  (Fig.  55).  It  has  a  front  porch  with 
very  (lender  two-ftoried  columns.  The  fecond-ftory  balcony, 

jThe  Morris  Mansion,  or  Jumel  House.  —  “  This  building  is  all 
the  more  interesting  because  it  is  itself  an  historical  building  in  the 
sense  that  Mount  Vernon  is  historical.  It  was  built  about  1758  by  Roger 
Morris,  who,  formerly  a  British  officer,  naturally  was  a  Tory  during  the 
Revolution,  and  because  of  this,  as  naturally,  had  his  property,  this  house 
amongst  it,  confiscated.  Washington  quartered  here  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  about  New  York.  Later  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
Mnie.  Jumel  who  married  for  her  third  husband  Aaron  Burr  when  in  his 
seventy  eighth  year,  and  from  whom  she  later  attempted  to  get  a  divorce. 


cated  and  fold,  only  to  be  rebought  in  1868,  fince  which 
time  it  has  been  in  ufe  for  civic  purpofes.  The  ftructure  is 
rather  peculiar,  and  not  very  remarkable  for  beauty.  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  two  (lories  high,  with  a  hipped  roof  relieved 
by  dormers,  and  crowned  by  a  baluftrade  running  all  around 
the  flat  deck  on  top.  Upon  the  long  front  are  two  entrances, 
making  it  look  much  as  though  two  houfes  had  grown  together. 

The  Apthorpe  Houfe  (Fig.  56),  which  until  quite  recently 


2  Plates  24-29,  Part  II. 
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Fig.  58. 


Livezey’s  House,  Allen’s  Lane  and  Wissahickon  Creek,  Phila. 

oldest  house  in  State. 


exifted  on  the  corner  of  9th  Avenue  and  90th  Street,  was 
fomewhat  peculiar  in  plan.  The  plan  and  elevation  were 
quite  fimilar  to  that  of  the  home  of  Wathington’s  mother. 
Each  had  a  deep  two- 
ftory  recefs  in  the 
middle.  On  the 
front  were  four  two- 
ftory  pilafters. 

The  early  fettlers 
of  Pennfylvania  were 
remarkable  in  many 
ways.  William  Penn 
prepared  upon  his 
immenfe  land-grant 
a  refuge,  for  all 
religious  fedts. 

Among  thefe  were 
Quakers,  Moravians, 

Mennonites,  Dunk- 
ards  and  Solitary 
Brethren.  In  view 
of  fuch  an  affem- 
blage  of  worl.d- 
efchewing  zealots,  it 
is  not  furp  riling 
that  Philadelphia  is,  to-day,  the  embodiment  of  Philiilinifm. 

Many  large  and  often  impofing  buildings  remain,  efpecially 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Germantown.  One  of  the  beft  of 
thefe,  a  ftucco  brick  ftrudture,  fomewhat  remodelled  in  later 
times,  is  given  in  Figure  57.  Stucco  feems  to  have  been 
largely  employed — perhaps  owing  to  German  influence 
often  with  brick  quoins  and  other  brick  trimmings.  Stone 
was,  however,  the  chief  building-material. 

The  details  generally  are  hard  and  crude,  and  often  inap¬ 
propriate.  The  home  of.  the  Colonial  botanift,  John  Bar- 
tram,  at  Philadelphia,  built  in  1731,  has  two-ftory  femi-de- 
tached  columns 
with  huge  Ionic 
fcrolls.1  The 
German  rococo 
mouldings  of  the 
w  indow-frames, 
too,  are  out  of 
all  fcale  with  the 
humble  dwelling. 

In  P  e  n  n  fy  1- 
vania  there  were 
rarely  any  ve¬ 
randas,  porches, 
or  gardens  (Fig. 

58).  The  fierce 
fight  with  the 
primeval  forefts 
had  engendered 
a  hatred  of  fhade- 
trees  :  the  fettlers 
preferred  to  let 
the  fun  bake 
their  unprotected 
walls. 

The  founders 
of  New  Sweden 
in  Delaware  were 
-too  few  in  numbers  to  exert  any 
ever,  introduced  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  conftruction 
of  frame-houfes.  Thefe  they  enclofed  with  upright  fplit 

1  Plate  9,  Part  IV. 


palifades,  a  common  mode  of  building  in  their  native  country. 

Exceptions  are  often  as  interefling  as  charadteriftics.  If 
anything  can  be  faid  to  be  unique,  it  furely  rnuft  be  a  Proteft- 

ant  convent.  Such 
an  one  was  eftab- 
lilhed  by  the  fo-called 
Solitary  Brethren 
(a  n  d  Sifters),  in 
1725,  at  Ephrata, 
near  Lancafter,  Pa. 
This  eftablifhment  at 
firft  grew  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  erected 
fever al  fubftantial 
buildings,  fome  of 
which  are  Hill  ftand- 
ing(Fig.  60).  Thefe 
are  huge,  Ample 
ftructures,  two  ftories 
high,  with  the  ufual 
large,  fteep,  German 
gable.  The  very 
fmall  doors  and 
windows,  irregularly 
fpaced,  produce  a 
ago  died  out,  has  been 


1  Juilt  1652  and  supposed  to  be  the 


Fig.  59.  “T  he  Monastery,”  Carpenter’s  Lane  and  Wissahickon  Creek,  Phila. 

reat  influence.  They,  how-  wrought  out  in  detail. 


gloomy  look.  The  feet,  which  long 
fuperfeded  by  Seventh- Day  Baptifts. 


INTERIORS. 

Hardly  anything  can  be  faid  of  the  interiors,  fo  few  are 
illuftrated.  Scenic  wall-paper  was  ufed  fomewhat,  though 
only  in  the  beft  houfes.  Large  wall-panelling  of  wood  was 
much  employed  even  in  ordinary  houfes.  The  ftaircafe  halls 
were  moftly  Ample  affairs,  as  in  the  plan  in  Figure  55.  The 
hall  of  the  fecond  Van  Renlfelaer  manor  was  exceptionally 
large,  23' x  46',  and  the  flairs  were  in  a  feparate  enclofure  off 

this  hall.  Some 
few  ftaircafe  halls 
were  very  elabo¬ 
rate,  as  in  the 
W adfworth 
Houfe  at  Gene- 
fee,  N.  Y.,  which 
very  much  re- 
fembled  the  beft 
work  of  New 
England.' 

In  few  features 
was  there  more 
uniformity  than 
in  the  mantels. 
Many  of  thefe 
from  far  diftant 
colonies  are  ftrik- 
ingly  Amilar.  It 
can  be  faid  of  the 
greater  number 
of  Colonial  man¬ 
tels  that  they  are 
very  p  1  e  a  A  n  g 
and  appropriate 
in  defign,  and 
molt  care  fully 

&lil  ...  Perhaps  they  departed  more  from 

Claffic  motives  and  were  lefs  delicate  in  the  Middle  Colonies 
than  in  the  other  fections.  It  was  quite  charadteriftic  of  all 
the  mantels  to  interrupt  the  frieze  below  the  fhelf  with  an 
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ornamental  panel.  A  fimilar  device  was  fometimes  reforted 
to  in  the  entablature  over  the  door  (Fig.  61).1 

THE  MIDDLE  PROVINCES :  PUBLIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Several  notable  public  buildings,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
fecular,  have  been  preferved.  In  moll  of  thefe,  Englifh  in¬ 
fluence  is  predominant.  Traces  of  Dutch  elements,  quite 
marked  in  the  domeftic  architeaure,2-3  are  here  almoft  entirely 

wanting.  The  firft  ftrua* 
ures  were  Dutch,  e.  g.  the 
old  Stadt  Huys,  or  firft 
City-hall,  of  New  York, 
on  the  river  front,  which 
had  ftepped  gables  and 
other  Low  Country  pe¬ 
culiarities. 

Firft  in  rank  among 
New  York  churches  is 
Old  Trinity.  The  pref- 
ent  building  replaced  one  which  was  built  in  1788  on  the 
fpot  where  its  predeceffor,  a  fimilar  ftruaure,  was  burned 
in  1776.  This  had  itfelf  replaced  one  ftill  older,  of  which 
no  illuftrations  have  been  preferved.  The  church  of  1788 
was,  as  might  be  expeaed,  fomewhat  Claflical.  The  entrance 
porch,  femicircular  in  plan,  had  four  pairs  of  coupled,  Cor¬ 
inthian  columns,  very  much  elongated.  The  fix  windows  on 

1  Erasmus  IIall,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.  —  This  building,  occupied  since 
October,  1896,  by  the  Brooklyn  High  School,  was  erected  in  1786  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  town,  in  the  main  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  —  though  in  the  list  of  subscribers’  names  we  find  those  of  John 
Jay,  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  —  who  realized  that  now  that  the  war 
was  over  the  all-important  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  Although  the  interior  was  largely  remodelled  in 
1896  the  exterior  shows  the  main  building  as  it  was  originally  built,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  porch  was  added  in  1823,  while  the  wings  W'ere  built  even 


Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1786. 

later.  The  building  has  always  been  used  for  educational  purposes,  and 
must  be,  to  escape  the  reversion  of  building  and  site  to  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush,  which  made  the  original  grant  to  this  institu¬ 
tion.  The  mantel  [Plate  7  Part  IV.]  now  in  the  school  principal’s  office 
is  a  good  type  of  the  Colonial  mantel  found  in  houses  owned  by  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Dutch  colonists. 

2The  Wyckoff  House,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  At  Flatlands  Neck, 
Long  Island,  stands  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Erected  in  1664,  it  is  practically  the  same  now  as  when  built,  and  seems 
good  for  another  century  of  comfortable  habitation.  The  bricks  for  the 
chimneys,  fireplaces,  and  side-lining,  and  the  shingles,  of  best  white 
cedar,  for  the  roofs  and  siding,  were  imported  from  Holland.  The 
shingle  siding  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  has  never  been  changed. 
As  to  the  roof,  the  family  say  it  was  never  touched  until  five  years  ago, 
when  a  tin  roof  was  put  on.  In  l8l9some  repairs  were  made  on  the  north 
side  in  shortening  the  overhang  of  the  roof,  which  extended  so  far  out 
and  so  low  down  that  a  person  could  safely  jump  to  the  ground  from  it. 
The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  house  were  then  reshingled,  and  a  few 
rooms  were  lathed  and  plastered  for  the  first  time.  The  rooms  are  low- 
studded,  the  oak  beams  and  flooring  being  the  only  ceiling.  In  the 
dining-room  this  ceiling  was  never  painted,  and  from  long  wear  and 
smoke  from  log  fires  and  Dutch  pipes  it  long  since  assumed  the  color 
of  walnut. 

The  great  fireplaces  are  suggestive  of  brass-handled  andirons  and 
fenders,  with  great  log  fires  roaring  and  crackling,  and  the  family  board 
groaning  with  a  weight  of  Dutch  comfort  and  hospitality  as  warm  as  was 
ever  pictured  by  the  quaint  humor  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Many 
heirlooms  of  the  family  date  back  over  250  years.  There  are  reminders 


each  fide  were  round-arched,  but  the  tower  windows,  curioufiy 
enough,  were  pointed.  There  was  no  effort  to  make  a  grace¬ 
ful  t r anil t ion  to 
the  odtagonal  fpire 
—  the  awkwardnefs 
of  which  was  fome¬ 
what  concealed 
by  a  baluftrade, 
with  a  fquare  pin¬ 
nacle  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  Four  fimilar 
pinnacles  jutted 
out  of  the  main 
roof,  one  at  each 
corner,  and  eight 
others  co n  ti  nue d 
the  1  nes  of  the 
porch  columns 
above  the  porch 
cornice.  All  this 
gave  the  church  a 
fomewhat  Gothic 
1  o  o  k  a  t  a  hafty 

Fig.  61.  Doorway  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  glanCG. 

Two  of  Trinity’s  older  chapels4 5  ftill  exift  —  both  of  the 
Wren  type.  The  one  is  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,6  built  in  1764- 

of  the  time  when  pewter  mugs  for  tea  drinking,  and  great  pewter  plates, 
measuring  eighteen  inches  across  and  weighing  several  pounds,  were 
among  the  few  table  dishes  in  common  use.  Great  numbers  of  them 
were  melted  up  and  cast  into  bullets  for  the  army  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  There  are  also  relics,  ploughed  up  on  the  farm,  of  the  time 
when  the  redcoats  and  Hessians  of  George  III  overran  the  land.  Four 
rods  south  of  the  house  some  trees  indicate  the  spot  where  two  English 
spies  were  hanged  before  the  American  army  was  driven  off  Long 
Island. 

According  to  family  tradition  and  other  evidence,  Pieter  Wyckoff,  a 
Holland  emigrant,  located  at  Flatlands  Neck  about  1630.  The  land  he 
purchased  of  the  Canarsie  Indians  has  been  handed  down  in  the  family 
from  generation  to  generation  for  over  260  years.  The  house,  over  230 
years  old,  was  built  the  year  Dutch  was  peaceably  superseded  by  English 
rule  in  exchange  for  Surinam.  The  property  of  fifty-six  acres  belongs  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  Wyckoff,  who  died  four  years  ago,  and  is  only 
a  part  of  that  owned  by  his  ancestors.  The  substantial  Dutch  barn  was 
built  in  1S09  by  Garret  P.  Wyckoff,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-five  years  old 
and  died  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  —  New  York  Times. 

8Oldest  House  in  New  York  City.  —  Some  one  recently  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  oldest  house  in  New  York  is  to  let,  and  he  laments  the 
fact.  It  stands  at  122  William  St.,  between  John  and  Fulton,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1692.  The  old-fashioned  Dutch  bricks 
that  were  imported  from  Holland  especially  for  its  construction  are  still 
part  of  its  walls,  and  they  carry  their  age  well.  The  mortar  in  which 
they  stand  is  as  firm  as  the  bricks  themselves.  Vincent  S.  Cook,  who 
has  interested  himself  in  this  old  house,  says  that  frequent  efforts  have 
been  made  to  purchase  it,  so  that  it  might  be  torn  down,  and  a  more 
profitable  building  erected  on  this  site,  but  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Abraham  de  Peyster  was  Mayor  of  New  York  when  this  house  was 
built,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  it.  Its  com¬ 
pletion  was  celebrated  with  a  big  jollification,  and  it  was  much  admired 
as  a  pretentious  example  of  Dutch  architecture.  This  house  was-  occu¬ 
pied  by  several  families  of  distinction  and  then  it  became  an  inn.  It  was 
iater  a  rendezvous  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  an  organization  opposed  to 
the  military  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  and  for  several 
years  it  was  the  scene  of  fierce  strife.  Among  the  distinguished  men 
who  were  entertained  there  at  various  times  were  Washington,  La¬ 
fayette,  Putnam,  Baron  Steuben,  and  Nathan  Hale.  The  yard  of  this 
house,  although  hemmed  in  by  big  buildings,  looks  as  it  did  150  years 
ago.  It  is  now  like  the  court-yard  of  a  country  tavern,  and  the  house 
itself  suggests  a  colonial  mansion.  The  doors  are  low  and  broad,  and 
the  stairways  are  winding.  The  windows  are  almost  square.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  this  house  has  been  used  as  a  restaurant.  —  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser. 

4  Plates  10  and,  16,  Part  IV. 

5  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  —  On  the  third  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1763,  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  adopted  an  order  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  second  chapel  for  the  parish,  having  already  St.  George’s, 
and  choosing  for  the  site  a  wheat  field  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Partition  Street,  now  known  as  Fulton  Street.  The  order  was  given’in 
November;  during  the  winter  materials  were  collected,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1764  work  was  begun,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  Monday,  May  14, 

1764.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  it  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for 
public  use,  three  years,  less  four  days,  having  passed  since  the  giving  of 
the  order  to  build.  On  October  30,  1766,  the  chapel  was  thrown  open 
for  public  service.  Dr  Barclay  and  his  successor,  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty, 
were  the  promoters  of  the  building  of  the  chapel.  In  the  turbulent  years 
of  1775  and  1776  New  York  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionists  and  service  in  all  the  English  churches  was  discontinued.  St- 
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1766.  The  other  is  St.  John’s,1  half  a  mile  to  the  northweft, 
built  in  1803-1807.  The  tower  of  this  latter  chapel,  once 
gracing  a  fathionable  neighborhood,  now  frowns  clown  upon 
Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  freight  depot.  Perhaps  the  very 
fqualor  and  poverty  which  have  overtaken  it  have  been  the 
means  of  its  prefervation.  The  chancel  and  choir  are  very 
effective,  each  being  diftindtly  marked  by  the  architecture. 
Thefe  two  towers  are  quite  fimilar,  both  being  graceful  and 
flender  compofitions.  St.  Paul’s2  is,  perhaps,  the  more  pleaf- 
ing  of  the  two,  being  more  tapering.  The  churches  differ 
remarkably  in  their  entrance  porches :  the  little  two-col¬ 
umned  entrance  to  St.  Paul’s  is  juft  as  inftgnificant  as  the 
huge  portico  of  St.  John’s  is  coloffal  and  overpowering. 
John  McComb,  to  whom  is  afcribed  the  New  York  City-hall, 
is  alfo  given  as  the  architect  of  St.  John’s  Chapel. 

The  “  Brick  Church”  on  5th  Avenue  and  37th  Street  (an 
enlarged  copy8  of  a  down-town  church,  erected  in  1767  and 


Fig.  62.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


long  fince  deftroyed),  belongs  alfo  to  the  Wren  type  of 
churches. 

In  Philadelphia  feveral  remarkable  old  churches  are  ftill  to 
be  found.  The  oldeft  and  largeft  of  thefe  is  Chrift  Church,4 
begun  in  1727.  It  has  a  large,  not  ungraceful  tower,  fome- 
what  of  the  Wren  type,  treated,  however,  without  orders. 
There  is  no  apfe  —  the  vifta  of  the  interior  is  clofed  with  a 
large  Palladian  window. 

This  church  was  defigned  by  Dr.  John  Kearftey,  an 


Paul’s  remained  closed  for  several  months  until  the  Biitish  took  pos¬ 
session  of  New  York,  and  having  escaped  destruction  in  a  fire  that  con¬ 
sumed  the  greater  part  of  New  York,  September  22,  the  church  was  again 
open  for  service  and  for  some  years  held  first  place  among  the  city 
churches,  being  used  as  a  city  church  and  attended  by  Washington. 

The  architect  was  a  Scotchman  named  McBean,  at  that  time  a  resident 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  It  is  supposed  that  McBean  was  a  pupil  or 
contemporary  of  Gibbs’s  of  London,  there  being  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  interior  of  McBean’s  church  and  that  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  by  Gibbs. 

In  1787  an  altar-piece  designed  by  Colonel  L’Enfant  was  put  in,  and  on 
March  24,  1794,  the  steeple,  designed  by  Lawrence,  was  begun.  From 
then  on,  clock,  bell,  stoves,  chandeliers  and  other  details  were  added, 
until  the  building  of  the  churchyard  wall,  May  10,  1809,  completed  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel.  —  Ed. 

1  Plate  16,  Part  IV. 

2  Plate  3,  Part  IV. 

3  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1858.  —  Ed. 

4  Plates  42-45,  Part  II  and  Plate  31,  Part  IV. 


amateur  architect,  and,  indeed,  he  fucceedod  well.  The 
great  fault,  however,  of  this  defign,  as  of  all  Colonial  work,  is 
the  lack  of  depth  of  reveal.  No  amount  of  difpofition  or 
ornament  can  fntiffy  if  the  whole  has  an  appearance  of  being 


Fig.  63.  Details  from  Hamilton  Mansion,  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia. 


damped  out  of  fheet  metal.  It  feems  ftrange  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  clapboard  conftrudtion  fliould  fo  thoroughly  imprefs 
its  mark  on  mafonry  building.  The  interior  is  compofed  of 
Doric  columns  bearing  a  block  of  entablature,  from  which 
fpread  the  arches. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,5  1738,  alfo  in  Philadelphia,  has  a  fimilar 
apftdal  treatment.  Its  tower  is  one  of  the  few  not  of  the 
Wren  type. 

Add  the  Zion  Church,  and  we  have  three  churches  of  this 
city  with  Palladian  windows  in  the  gable  end. 

Hackenfack,  N.  J.,  has  a  long,  low  and  pleafingly  quaint 
Dutch  church,  very  different  from  the  above.  It  is  a  Gothic 
ftrudture  of  brownftone,  with  brick  trimmings  around  the 
openings,  dating  from  1696.  The  pointed  windows  are 
probably  due  rather  to  a  lingering  reminifcence  of  Gothic 


Fig.  64.  Old  Stone  [Swedish]  Church,  1735,  Wilmington,  Del. 


than  to  a  confcious  revival.  There  are  no  buttreffes  or 
other  Gothic  features. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.,  there  is  a  fmall  old  church,  much 
praifed  by  Mr.  White  (Fig.  64).  He  finds  the  generous  fide 
porch  particularly  charming.  Its  pleafing  lines  are  no  doubt 
fomewhat  due  to  the  foftening  effedts  of  time.  This  church 


5  This  edifice  will  be  illustrated  in  a  future  Part. —  Ed. 
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was  ereHed  by  the  Swedes  in  1735.  The  dill  older  fo-called 
“Old  Swedes  Church”1  in  Philadelphia,  built  in  1700,  is  very 
fimilar,  and  there  are  others.2 3 

Two  civic  buildings  of  New  York  City  deferve  fpecial 
mention.  They  are  the  little  Sub-Treafury  Building  on  Wall 
Street  and  its  near  and  important  relative,  the  City-hall.8 
The  latter  is  too  well  known  to  require  many  words  (Plan, 


Fig.  65.  New  York  City-Hall,  1803,  J.  Me  Comb,  Architect. 

Fig.  65).  Its  architect  is  faid  to  have  been  John  McComb 
(1763-1853)  born  in  New  York.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Sir  Wm.  Chambers’s,  but  was  alfo  influenced  by  the 
brothers  Adam.  But  fome  wifh  to  credit  this  building  to  a 
certain  Mangin,  an  itinerant  French  draughtfman  employed 
by  McComb.  The  work  of  conftruftion  lafted  from  1803  to 
1812.  The  entire  coft  was  not  fully  half  a  million  dollars. 
It  is  built  of  marble  on  three  Tides,  and  is,  in  execution,  an 
advance  over  earlier  buildings  in  mechanical  perfection  as 
well  as  in  monumental  defign.  But  even  this  ftruCture  par¬ 
takes  of  the  Colonial  card-board  appearance.  This  building  is 
undoubtedly  the  fecond  beft,  largeft  and  the  laft  important  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  period  under  conflderation.  It  is  a  pity  that  its 
ftyle  was  to  be  fwamped  by  the  Greek  revival  at  a  time  when 
it  Teemed  ftill  to  poflefs  vitality.  Its  predecefifor  on  Wall 
Street  was  a  comparatively  mean  affair  with  the  inevitable 
cupola  ftraddling  the  roof-ridge. 

The  State-houfe,  or  the  fo-called  Independence  Hall,4  at 
Philadelphia,  built  in  1735,  is,  perhaps,  from  a  fentimental 
point-of-view,  the  molt  important  building  that  we  poflefs 
from  Colonial  times  (Fig.  66).  It  has  lately  been  reftored 
to  its  condition  in  1776  and  prefents  ftrong  fouthern  affini¬ 


ties,  in  having  a  wing  on  each  fide,  like  Figure  69,  connected 
with  a  lower  portion,  as  well  as  in  its  general  long  low  lines. 
The  details  of  the  interior5 * *  are  quite  good  and  Claflical ; 
marred,  however,  by 
fome  bizarre  a  t- 
tempts  at  innova¬ 
tion.  Its  architect 
was  James  (?)  Ham¬ 
ilton,  alfo  an  ama¬ 
teur  architect,  whofe 
profeffional  training 
was  that  of  a  lawyer. 

To  the  category 
of  public  ftruCtures 
mult,  alfo,  be  added 
King’s  College  Build, 
ing,  New  York,  Trin¬ 
ity’s  fofter-child.  In 
1756,  the  truftees  ereCted  this  “  lime-houle,”  30' x  180',  on  the 
Trinity  land-grant,  bounded  by  Church,  Murray  and  Barclay 
Streets  and  by  the  river,  a  fite  deferibed  as  being  “in  the  fub- 


w 


Fig.  66.  Slate-house  or  Independence  Hall,  1735, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Andrew  [or  James]  Hamilton, 
Architect. 


urbs.”  The  defign  was  quite  fevere,  even  factory-like,  three 
ftories  high  on  a  low  bafement.  Four  flight  projections  with 


1  This  edifice  will  be  illustrated  in  a  future  Part.  —  Eds. 

2Longswamp‘s  Old  Church.  —  The  Longswamp  Reformed  Church 
congregation,  near  Mertztown,  Penn.,  of  which  the  Rev.  Nevin  W.  Hel- 
frich,  of  Allentown,  is  pastor,  celebrated  its  sesqui-centennial  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1899,  with  a  special  sermon  by  the  pastor. 

As  early  as  1734  and  1735  settlers  came  from  Oley  into  what  is  now 
Longswamp  township  and  took  up  land  in  the  section  around  the 
church.  The  valley  was  known  among  the  Indians  as  Kittatinny  Valley. 
In  1748  Samuel  Purge  and  Joseph  Biery  were  selected  a  committee  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  small  log  church. 

In  1790  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  and 
then  dissensions  arose.  The  members  divided  -into  different  factions, 
each  faction  desiring  the  church  built  where  its  members  thought  best. 
Pastor  Hertzel  was  a  diplomat,  and  suggested  that  the  old  German  way 
of  voting  be  used :  each  man  to  throw  his  hat  where  he  desired  the 
church  built,  and  wherever  the  most  hats  fell  there  it  was  to  be  built. 
This  was  accepted,  and  on  a  certain  day  all  the  members  gathered  and 
the  great  hat-throwing  contest  began.  Hats  fell  in  every  direction.  All 
the  hats  were  counted,  and  it  was  found  that  the  western  corner  had  the 
most  hats  gathered  on  it,  and  there  the  church  was  erected  in  perfect 
amity.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1791.  The  Helfrichs  have  been 
pastors  of  this  church  for  upward  of  100  years.  —  Philadelphia  Times. 

3  Plates  30,  and  34-37,  Part  II. 

4  Independence  Hall.  —  This  hall  was  begun  in  1729  and  finished  in 

1734.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  architect.  Watson’s  "  Annals  of 

Philadelphia"  (1844)  holds  that  the  hall  was  built  by  Dr.  Kearsley,  while 
in  Westcott’s  “  Mansions  of  Philadelphia  ”  (1S77)  we  find  that  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  Kearsley,  Lawrence  and  Andrew 

Hamilton,  then  speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  The  latter’s  plan 
was  finally  adopted.  The  physician  had  dabbled  in  architecture  before 
and  is  properly  accredited  with  the  designing  of  Christ  Church,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  the  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton,  had  before  interested  him 
self  in  such  matters.  Hamilton,  supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of 

Gov.  Andrew  Hamilton  of  New  jersey,  was  a  very  highly  educated  man, 


having  finished  his  legal  education  at  Gray’s  Inn,  London.  He  was  a 
protege  of  William  Penn’s  and  later  held  several  public  offices,  being 
Attorney-General  of  the  Province  for  nine  years  and,  later,  seven  times 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  He  died  August  4,  1741.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Schuyler,  however,  in  an  article  in  the  Architectural  Record  (Janu- 
ary-March,  1895),  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Andrew’s  son  James,  also 
a  lawyer  and  an  amateur,  but  we  feel  that  as  between  a  son  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  a  fatherof  fifty-five  the  character  of  the  design 
itself  is  testimony  in  favoa  of  the  authorship  belonging  properly  to 
Andrew. 

Although  the  hall  was  finished  in  1734,  it  was  not  until  1750  that  the 
stair  tower  with  its  wooden  steeple  was  ordered  to  be  built.  The  iesser 
age  of  the  tower  may  be  verified  by  investigation  of  the  brick  courses  of 
the  tower  and  main  structure,  which  do  not  align,  and  of  the  open  joint 
between  the  tower  and  building. 

Independence  Hall  as  we  see  it  to-day,  restored  in  1898  under  the 
supervision  of  T.  Mellon  Rogers,  architect,  is  107  feet  long,  45  feet  deep, 
50  feet  high,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  is  160  feet. 
The  restoration  is  so  complete  and  successful  that  the  building  as  it 
now  stands  is  essentially  the  hall  of  177 6. 

The  East  Room  on  the  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  the  Provincial 
Assembly  and  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  and  later  by  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  The  West  Room,  ground-floor,  was  used  through 
the  Revolution  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Provinces. 

The  modern  arch  and  Corinthian  columns  of  the  main  entrance  have 
been  replaced  by  plain,  heavy  oak  doors,  with  a  flat  arch  and  fan-light 
above.  On  the  ground  floor  much  of  the  original  construction  remained, 
making  the  task  of  restoration  comparatively  easy.  Here,  too,  were 
found  in  the  walls  the  original  soot-blackened  fireplaces.  The  restored 
second  floor  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  a  long  hall  with  a  frontage  of 
100  feet  on  Chestnut  Street,  and  two  small  rooms.  The  entrance-arch 
to  this  hall  is  finely  executed  and  Greek  in  character,  as  are  the  cornices 
and  mouldings  of  all  three  rooms.  In  the  upper  story,  as  in  the  lower, 
the  original  fireplaces  and  tiles  have  been  unwalled.  — Ed. 

6  Plates  23  ,24,  26  and  27,  Part  IV. 
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fteep  pediments  varied  the  front.  The  windows  and  door¬ 
ways  were  plain.  The  hipped  roof  was  flat  on  top,  with  a 
baluftrade  running  all  around  it.  An  odtagonal  cupola,  the 
ftock-in-trade  with  Colonial  builders,  fupported  the  famous 
copper  crown.  This  building. was  in  ufe  juft  about  one 
hundred  years. 

Taverns  have  played  an  important  part  in  New  York’s 
hiftory.  The  old  Dutch  cuftom  of  difcuffmg  all  matters  over 
a  pot  feems  to  have  continued  far  down  into  the  feventeenth 

century.  The  cum¬ 
brous,  and  often  dan¬ 
gerous,  ftgn-boards 
were  ftriking  features. 
Bull’s  Head  Tavern 
is  the  one  mod  fre¬ 
quently  illuftrated 
(Fig.  68).  '1  he  old 

Fraunces  Tavern  ftill 
ftands  on  Broad  and 

Fig.  68.  Old  Bull’s  Head  Tavern,  New  York  City.  Streets 

The  “  Father  of  American  Libraries,”  at  Philadelphia,  and 
predeceffor  of  the  prefent  Ridgway  Library,  built  its  firft 
home  in  1790.  It  is  a  rather  infignificant,  two-ftory  ftrudture 
with  a  low  hipped  roof.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  are  four 
tall  Ionic  columns,  with  full  entablature  and  pediment. 
Only  the  cornice  of  this  entablature  continues  around  the 
building. 

The  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Wafhington  was  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  and  largeft  building  undertaken,  as  was  eminently 
proper.  In  its  defign  and  eretftion  are  involved  feveral 
names.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  amateur  architedl. 
Dr.  William  Thornton  fubmitted  in  competition,  1793,  the 
moft  acceptable  plans.  Thefe  were  revifed  by  Hallet,  a 
Frenchman.  James  Hoban,  an  Irishman,  was  fuperintendent 
of  conftrudfion  and  for  a  time  did  fome  of  the  defigning.  In 
1795  George  Hadfield,  an  Englifti  architect,  was  appointed. 
In  1803  Latrobe  became  architect.  In  1817  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  Bofton  architect,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  ftrudlure  in  1830.  Its  ftze  was  121'  x  355'.  The 
dome  meafured  120  feet  to  the  top. 

This  now  magnificent  pile  was  a  fitting  clofe  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  work  and  exemplified  the  best  elements.  Monumental, 
maffive  and  well  proportioned,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  country 
and  to  its  defigners. 

Although  the  ltudy  of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Provinces  has  not  been  without  intere^  ..as  on  the  tyhole 
been  rather  unfatiffaCtory.  There  were  too  many  and  too 
various  elements.  No  unity  could  refult  in  fo  Ihort  a  time  ; 
no  diftinCt  ftyle  was  evolved ;  few  fingle  new  features,  even, 
were  produced.  All  this  was  quite  different  in  New  Eng- 


Fig.  69.  Old  Manor  House,  Maryland. 

land,  as  we  have  feen.  So  it  was  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  peculiarities  of  a  Maffachufetts  or  of  a  Virginia  manfion 
are  fo  marked  as  to  be  readily  diftinguilhed.  But  a  houfe  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  might  as  well  have  been  built  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  Sweden,  or  in  fome  other 
part  of  Colonial  America.  Moreover,  this  fedtion  has  almoft 
been  overlooked  by  writers  and  inveftigators,  probably  on 
account  of  its  comparative  lack  of  intereft. 
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In  the  Southern  Colonies,  in  the  land  of  romance,  we  en¬ 
counter  many  new  elements.  The  ariftocratic  cavaliers  who 
fettled  there  differed  in  much  from  the  Puritans.  Their 
religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  flaves 
were  moftly  black  men,  and  were  employed  in  the  railing  of 
tobacco,  the  ftaple  product.  “  Effentially  a  countryman 
by  preference,  he  [the  cavalier  planter]  loved,  above  all 
things,  the  comparative  folitude  of  a  great  country  home, 
with  its  dependent  village  of  fervants,  farm-hands  and  me¬ 
chanics,  its  fta- 
bles  full  of  En¬ 
glish  horfes,  its 
barns  filled  with 
high-bred  cattle, 
and,  beyond,  its 
flourifliing  fields 
of  tobacco  and 
arain.” 

b  Fig.  70.  Plan  of  Brice  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Roads  in  this 

country  were  mere  bridle-paths.  The  traders  were  pedlers; 
the  artifans  were  tinkers.  Commerce  was  thought  unbefit¬ 
ting  a  gentleman.  The  foil  was  very  fertile,  fo  that  the  plant¬ 
ers  were  foon  enabled  to  indulge  in  a  lavifli  hofpitality, 
which,  however,  often  proved  ruinous.  The  uncertain  value 
of  tobacco,  which  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  alfo  tempted 
to  live  above  means. 

Owing  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  fettlers,  fome  of  whom 
were  fons  of  prominent  Englifti  noblemen,  there  was  from 
the  beginning  much  tafte  and  refinement.  Thus  the  Virginia 
gentry  were  the  firft  to  introduce  glafs  for  the  lighting  of 
rooms.  Comfortable  and  fubftantial  houfes  were  built  very 
early.  Perhaps  the  inherited  defire  of  the  Virginia  fettler  to 
live  in  dignity  and  fplendor  can  beft  explain  his  preference 
for  brick,  in  a  country  where  wood  was  the  moft  natural 
material,  and  where  it  was  everywhere  abundant.  Many  old 
and  lordly  manors  lie  fcattered  along  the  rivers,  mute  wit- 
neffes  of  paft  glory. 

The  rivers  were  the  only  fafe  and  pradticable  highways. 
For  this  reafon,  and  for  purpofes  of  commerce,  each  planter 
fought  to  have  his  own  river-front,  with  a  little  dock  to  which 
the  fmall  Dutch  and  New  England  veffels  would  come  for 
barter.  The  James  River  in  Virginia,  often  fpoken  of  as 
the  “  Claffic  James,”  is  the  beft  known.  Some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  manors  along  this  river  are:  Shirley,  built  in  1700; 
Weftover,  built  in  1737  ;  Carter’s  Grove  Hall,  Fig.  79,  built 
in  the  fame  year;  and  Brandon,  built  in  1790.  In  Mary¬ 
land  is  the  Severn,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  charming  An¬ 
napolis.  Others  of  fome  note  are  Goofe  Creek  in  South 
Carolina,  and  Weft  RivC, 
the  York  and  the  Poto¬ 
mac  in  Virginia,  all  of 
which,  and  many  others, 
ferved  as  highways  of 
travel. 

Towns  were  few  ;  cities 
almoft  none.  Jameftown, 
the  firft  attempt  at  a  fet- 
tlement  in  Virginia,  had  Fig.  71.  Harwood  House,  1770,  Annapolis,  Md. 

a  Ihort  life.  Its  few  re¬ 
maining  ruins  are  now  rapidly  crumbling.  Williamsburg, 
which  fuperfeded  it,  never  became  important  —  it  ftands  to¬ 
day,  with  a  church  and  a  court-houfe,  almoft  the  identical 
country  town  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Annapolis  in  Maryland  is  exceptional.  It  is  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate  that  fo  complete  and  beautiful  a  little  city  as  this  has 
been  preferved.  Confiderate  Progrefs  left  it  to  its  Colonial 
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glory  and  built  up  Baltimore.  The  older  Maryland  town  is 
remarkable  in  many  ways.  Its  ftreets  radiate  from  two  cir¬ 
cular  plazas.  Upon  the  larger  of  thefe  were  the  buildings  of 
the  State,  upon  the  fmaller  thofe  of  the  Church  —  pivotal 

points  of  focial  or¬ 


ganization.  Bufinefs 
blocks  and  tradef- 
men's  houfes  were 
confined  by  law  with¬ 
in  a  fixed  quarter 
near  the  dock.  The 
many  fine  refiden- 
ces,  fome  clofe  up  to 
the  ftreet,  others  fet- 
ting  back,  were  gen- 
erallyplaced  in  large 
gardens  Hoping 
towards  the  river. 
From  the  upper 
windows  a  fine  view 
the  terraces  to  the  wooded  brink.  This 


Fig.  72.  Pediment  Window  in  Harwood  House. 


was  obtained  down 

little  “Queen  Anne  ”  city  poffeffed  not  only  civic  buildings, 
churches  and  fchools,  but  alfo  club-houfes,  a  theatre,  and  a 
race-courfe.  Its  profperity  began  about  1750,  and  lafted  only 
down  to  the  Revolution. 

Log-houfes  were  built  only  at  the  very  outfet.  Here,  too, 
the  puncheon  floor  was  the  firft  improvement.  Frame  houfes 
muft  have  been  rare.  Some  are  fpoken  of,  but  none  have 
been  found  worthy  of  illuftration.  The  Southerner,  confider- 
ing  wood  a  poor  building-material,  did  not  dilcover  the  good 
ufe  to  which  clapboards  and  fliingles  can  be  put.  Bricks 
feemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  material  to  be  employed  in  a 
ftruCture  of  any  importance.  Even  minor  ftruCtures,  fervants’ 
quarters  and  out-buildings,  fuch  as  barns  (Fig.  82),  and  dove¬ 
cotes  (Fig.  79),  were  generally  of  brick.  In  the  earlier  days 
the  bricks  were  imported,  flowed  away  as  ballaft  in  returning 
fliips.  This,  however,  was  too  flow  and  expenfive,  and  foon 
they  were  burned  on  the  fpot,  good  clay  and  fuel  being 
abundant. 

Flemifh  bond  was  moll  commonly  ufed  by  bricklayers.  In 
many  inftances  the 
alternating  b  r  i  c  k  s' 
were  of  a  darker  col¬ 
or,  fometimes  even 
glazed.  The  device 
of  laying  all  the 
bricks  headers,  as 
done  in  the  Jennings 
houfe,  Annapolis,  is 
very  unfatiffaCtory, 
the  bond  apparently 
being  weaker 
when  aU  are 
^rSi'chers. 

There  is  marked 
individuality  in  the 
planning,  on  account 
of  the  many  fmaller 
ftruCtures  required 

by  the  large  eftates 
With  their  hofts  Of  Fig-  74-  Tulip  Hill,”  West  River,  Md.  Date,  .75o, 

dependants.  In  Maryland,  the  offices,  fervants’  quarters, 
tool-houfes  and  the  like,  were  built  as  ftory-and-a-half  wings 
connected  with  the  main  part  by  one-ftory  corridors  (Figs. 

^9>  7°)-  In  "Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  ifolation  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  thefe  fecondary  ftruCtures,  though  low,  were  often 
two  ftories  in  height.  This  practice,  however,  was  not  with¬ 
out  exceptions. 


Generally  the  plans  were  fymmetrical  —  a  wing  on  one 
fide  balanced  by  one  on  the  other,  with  the  entrance  in  the 

middle.  In 
Virginia  this 
opened  upon  a 
hall  running 
right  through. 
Shirley  manor  is 
an  exception, 
and  is  faid  to 
have  a  French 
medieval  proto¬ 
type.  In  this 
building,  50'  x 
80',  the  hall  is  in 
the  northweftern 
corner.  Similar 
planning  was 
quite  common  in 
Annapolis,  in 
which  place 
many  other 
traces  of  French 

influence  are  found.  In  the  Chafe  houfe,  at  Annapolis, 
the  rooms  are  arranged  alfo  upon  a  tranfverfe  axis. 

The  plan  being  fymmetrical,  it  was  only  natural  that  a  like 
difpofition  fhould  be  found  in  the  facade.  In  the  Harwood 
houfe,  Annapolis  (Fig.  71),  the  axis  of  the  front  is  well 
marked  by  the  doorway  of  the  firft  ftory,  by  a  fplendid  win¬ 
dow  above  and  by  a  rich  bull’f-eye  in  the  attic.  A  detail  of 
this  attic  window  is  given  in  Figure  72.  The  flight  projection 
of  the  middle  part,  with  a  pediment  over,  is  common  in  An¬ 
napolis.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  is  entirely  unwarranted  by 
the  interior  arrangements. 

Ornamental  wall  pilafters  or  femi-detached  columns  never 
occur  on  thefe  brick  ftruCtures.  The  neareft  approach  to 
them  is  found  under  porches,  where  they  are  ufed  as  re- 
fponds  to  the  free-ftanding  columns.  Porches,  however,  are 
rare:  in  the  earlier  buildings  they  were  entirely  wanting. 
Some  were  added  later,  as  the  fettlers  learned  the  exigencies 

of  the  climate.  The 


Fig.  73.  Rear  Door,  Tulip  Hill,  West  River,  Md.,  1750. 


tliaii 

laid 


difpofition  of  the 
columns  is  very 
Ample,  with  little  at- 
temr  '  M  variety.  The 
Annapolis  porches 
were,  moftly,  mere 
little  entrance  ftoops; 
often  there  were  none 
at  all.  Perhaps  the 
brick  walls,  from  two 
or  three  feet  thick, 
afforded  an  ampler 
protection  againftthe 
hot  fun  than  did  the 
frame  enclofures  of 
New  England. 


Two-ftory  porches, 
fuch  as  that  in  Figure 
69,  occur  in  fome  in¬ 
ftances.  Gov.  Bull 
Pringle’s  manfion  in  South  Carolina  has  a  fomewhat  fimilar 
porch.  Some  few  examples  very  like  the  charaCteriftic  Con¬ 
necticut  porches  (Fig.  17)  are  alfo  to  be  feen. 

The  buildings  were  rarely  more  than  two  ftories  high,  with 
low,  hipped  roofs.  Some  of  the  earlier  ftruCtures,  as  Weft- 
over  (built  in  1737),  had  very  fteep  roofs.  In  a  few  inftances 
the  end  walls  were  carried  up  with  a  huge  chimney  rifing  out 
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of  the  ridge.  The  gambrel  roof  was  not  ufed  at  all,  and  the 
flat  roof  was  exceptional.  It  was  employed  on  the  huge  pile 
of  Rofewell,  three  flories  high  and  ninety  feet  square.  The 
condrudlion  of  this  manor  and  a  too  lavifh  hofpitality  in¬ 
volved  its  owner  in  fo  deep  a 
debt  that  his  fon  and  succeffor 
had  to  apply  for  permiffion  to  fell 
a  part  of  the  eflate  —  the  Englifh 
law  of  entail  being  dri<5tly  ob- 


Fig.  75. 


From  the  Chase  House,  1770, 
Annapolis,  Md. 


ferved.  Rofewell  has  fince  been 
(landing  tenantlefs  for  a  century, 
no  owner  being  wealthy  enough 
to  keep  it  up. 

Dormers  were  not  very  com¬ 
mon.  and  were  but  little  varied  in 


The  bed  one  of  thefe  is  illudrated  in  Figure  76.  Hardly  any 
fingle  feature  could  be  cited  better  to  illudrate  the  wealth 
and  tade  of  its  nabob  owner.  Thefe  gates  were  of  courfe 
imported  from  England,  all  the  handicrafts,  efpecially  in  the 

South,  being  dill  in  their  infancy. 

Figure  77,  illudrating  the  tops 
of  two  fence-pods  at  Wedover, 
diows  the  care  and  attention 
given  even  to  very  fmall  matters. 

Many  gardens,  efpecially  in 
Annapolis,  mud  have  been  fplen- 
did  in  their  prime,  laid  out  as 


dedgn. 


i\ 

Fig.  76.  Front  Gate,  Westover,  Ya. 
Baludrades  were 

never  ufed  upon  the  roof  and  occur  rarely  anywhere.  The 
roof  covering  was  ordinarily  of  tin,  danding-feam  joint : 
dates  and  diingles  were  alfo  fometimes  ufed. 

The  entrances  were  treated,  much  as  in  the  other  colonies, 

with  a  banking  order  fupporting 
a  pediment.  Over  the  door 
there  is  ufually  a  tranfom,  but 
are  almod  entirely 
A  rather  ingenious 
variation  of  the  dull  hood  is 
given  in  Figure  73,  from  Mary¬ 
land. 

Palladian  windows  were  rare. 

The  dne  example  from  the  Chafe 
houfe  (Fig.  75),  once  before  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  quite 
unique.  Other 
windows  are  very 
dmple,  ufually 
mere  openings  in 
the  wall  with  dat 
brick  arches  above. 

The  two  central 
windows  of  the 
Harwood  houfe 


dde-lights 

wanting. 


Fig.  79.  Pigeon-House,  James  River,  Va. 

fome  of  them  were  fuppofed  to 
be  “  after  the  Italian  manner,” 
with,  datuary,  dirubbery,  paths 
and  doping  terraces.  So,  too,  in 
the  lefs  poetic  matter  of  outbuild¬ 
ings  the  charming  dove-cote  at  Shirley  (Fig.  79)  diows  its 
owner’s  careful  condderation  and  preference  for  fubftantiality 
in  all  things. 

Here,  as  in  New  England,  the  halls  were  made  into  fump- 
tuous  features.  That  at  Carter’s  Grove  is  twenty-eighc  feet 
wide,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  door-area.  A  dne  arch,  on 
wall-columns,  ufually  divides  the  front  part  of  the  hall  from 
the  rear,  which  contains  the  dairs.  Thefe  are  in  three  runs, 
the  fteps  broad  and  eafy,  with  three  baluders,  each  different, 
for  every  tread  (Fig.  80).  The  rail  ends  in  a  fcroll  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  lad  balluder,  more  elaborate  than  the  others, 

! 


Fig.  77. 


Fence  Posts,  Westover,  on 
James  River,  Va. 
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Carter’s  Hall,  James  River,  Va. 


(Fig.  71)  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  elab¬ 
orate.  The  wood¬ 
work  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  as  in¬ 
deed  all  the  other  wooden  trim,  was  painted  white  fo  as  to 
fet  off  againd  the  deep  red  of  the  bricks. 

But  little  fpace  can  be  devoted  to  the  acceffories,  fome  of 
which  are  quite  elaborate  and  well  dudied.  Wedover,  on  the 
James  River,  pofleffes  three  beautiful  wrought-iron  gates. 


Fig.  80.  Stair  String,  Carter’s  Grove,  Va.,  1737* 

fpirally  carved  (Fig.  84).  Mahogany  was  ufed  in  the  bed 
examples. 

The  walls  were  wainfcoted  in  wood  up  to  the  ceilings  in 
large  panels,  though  fometimes  plader  panels  were  ufed. 
The  ceilings  were  often  decorated  in  delicate  plader  relief, 
in  a  fomewhat  rococo  dyle.  The  cornice  was  of  many 
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members,  often  with  rich  modillions.  In  the  Chafe  houfe  the 
frieze  is  decorated  with  a  fine  Greek  wave  motive. 

From  thefe  cool,  wind-fwept  halls  two  views  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  —in  the  one  direction,  down  the  terraces  to  the  placid 
river,  in  the  other,  up  the  rifing  plantation  to 
the  wooded  hills  beyond. 

The  fieps  were  in  fome  inftances  of 


folid 


show  marked  French  influence,  as  in  Figures  83,  90  and 
91,  which  have  very  different  merit  in  defign.  Figure  90, 
remarkably  beautiful  in  itfelf,  looks  weak  and  inappropri. 
ate  as  the  bafe  of  an  architrave. 

Niches,  common  enough  decorative 
devices  in  Europe,  occur  rarely  in 
Colonial  work.  In  the  upper  hall  of 


Fig.  84.  Stair  Balustrade,  Carter’s  Grove.  Va. 


timbers  projecting  from  the  wall,  each  refting  on  the  one  be¬ 
low.  A  fimilar  device,  borrowed  from  ftone  conftrudtion, 
was  ufed  in  one  of  the  Colonial  country  houfes  in  New  York 
State  (Fig.  86).  One  might  reafonably  expect  lefs  of  light- 
nefs  and  caprice,  and  more  of  folidity  and  formality  in  the 


Fig.  85.  Westover,  Va.,  1737. 

the  Chafe  houfe  are  two  which  balance  one  another,  at  the 
head  of  the  flairs  (Fig.  92).  The  niche  was,  however,  com¬ 
monly  adapted  to  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  a  cupboard  (Fig. 
93).  Similar  treatment  with  fhell  carving  occurred  in  New 
England  (Fig.  28). 


Fig.  82.  Stable  at  Homewood,  Md.,  1780. 

details  and  finifli  of  a  houfe  with  brick  walls  two  or  three  feet 
thick  than  in  one  with  a  fix  or  eight  inch  frame  enclofure. 
This  expectation  is  partly  juftified.  The  mantelpieces,  many 
of  them  of  white  or  variegated  marble,  were  quite  Ample  and 

Claffic  in  defign,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Figure  85, 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
work.  Croifettes  andegg- 
and-dart  mouldings  feem 
to  have  been  the  main 
elements  of  defign  ;  fome 
very  elaborate  rococo 
mantels  harmonizing  well 
with  the  other  details  of 
the  room,  are  found  in 
Annapolis.  Slender, 
graceful  mantels  in  wood, 
with  a  wealth  of  hand- 
carved  flutes  and  beads 
are  by  no  means  wanting. 
They  are  ufually,  as  in 
Figure  87,  further  en¬ 
riched  by  a  putty  decoration  of  delicate  modelling.  Pictured 
Dutch  tiles  do  not  occur  —  the  cavaliers  did  not  come  to 
America  by  way  of  Holland. 

The  door  and  window  trims  are  quite  Claffical.  Often  they 
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We  have  feen  that  few  public  buildings  were  required  in 
New  England  :  Hill  fewer  are  to  be  found  in  the  Southern 
Colonies  with  their  fmall  and  fparfe  fettlements.  Except¬ 
ing  the  churches, 
which  are  moltly 
unpretentious 
and  common¬ 
place,  there  are 
hardly  any  pub¬ 
lic  ftrudtures  to 
be  difcuffed. 

The  names  of 

fome  defigners  have  been  handed  down, 
that  of  the  illuftrious  Wren.  To  him  are  attributed,  with  per¬ 
haps  fcant  foundation  in  fadt,  the  Court-houfe  and  the  firft 
buildings  for  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.  The  Court-houfe  (Fig.  94)  is  a  fimple  little  ftrudlure, 


Fig.  86. 

Wadsworth  House,  New  York 
State. 


Chase  House,  1770,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 


among  which 


is 


not  unpleafing,  though  looking  rather  much  like  a  fchool- 
houfe,  in  fpite  of,  or  perhaps  rather  in  confequence  of,  the 
indifpenfable  cupola.  The  abfence  of  porch  columns,  which 
feems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  defign,  is  very 
flriking. 
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The  State-houfe  and  St.  John’s  College  of  Annapolis  are 
quite  large  and  very  fimilar.  Each  is  unfortunate  in  its 
badly  proportioned  dome,  which  we  would  like  to  believe  to 
be  later  additions.  In  other  refpedts  they  have  the  Colonial 


to  the  Doric.  He  made  a  confcious  and  ftudious  effort  to 
“do  the  proper  thing”  in  the  Italian  Renaiffance  flyle,  in¬ 
cluding  the  laying-out  of  gardens  with  all  manner  of  acceffo- 
ries.  But  in  fpite  of  this  he  did  many  queer  things.  One 


characfteriftics.  The  Cuftom-houfe  at  Chariefton,  S.  C.  (Fig. 
95),  is  alfo  a  pleafing  ftrucfture,  well  exprefling  its  civic  defti- 
nation.  It  has  hiftoric  intereft  from  its  ufe  as  a  prifon  during 
the  Revolution. 

The  verfatile  Thomas  Jefferfon  is  to  be  found  alfo  among 
the  defigners.  As  an  amateur  architedt  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  unufually  fucceffful.  The  Univerfity  of  Virginia, 
of  which  he  was  both  founder  and  architect,  is  his  beft  known 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  ftrudure  in  America  in  which 

the  dome  was  ufed 
as  an  important 
exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  feature 
(Figs.  89,  96). 

Fig.  89.  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  The  buildings  en- 

clofe  three  Tides  of  a  quadrangle  200'  x  600'.  They  coft  the 
great  fum  of  $300,000,  an  immenfe  amount  for  thofe  times. 
The  group  exhibits,  as  do  few,  if  any,  contemporary  Colonial 
works,  an  appreciation  of  monumental  planning  in  its  large, 
Ample  and  well-defined  maffes.  Much  of  it  has  latejy  been 
rebuilt  and  added  to  by  the  architects  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
of  New  York,  fince  the  fire  of  1894,  which  came  near  deftroy- 
ing  this  very  interefting  composition. 

Two  domeftic  ftrudtures  are  afcribed  to  Jefferson  :  Farm¬ 
ington  and  his  own  Monticello  both  near  Charlotteville,  Va. 


Fig.  90.  Base  of  Architrave,  Chase 
House,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Fig.  91.  Base  of  Architrave, 
Whitehall,  Va. 


The  conftrudtion  and  the  embellilliment  of  Monticello  brought 
him  to  bankruptcy  during  the  laft  days  of  his  life. 

Jefferfon  had  a  preference  for  coloffal  columns.  He  em- 
ployed^  all  of  the  five  orders,  but  confined  himfelf  moftly 


Fig.  92.  From  Crane  House, 
1770,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Fig.  94. 


Court-House,  Williamsburg, Va.,  about  1700. 
Sir  C.  Wren,  Architect. 


conceit  was  the  ornamentation  of  the  drawing-room  frieze, 
which  confifted  of  ox  fkulls,  vafes,  tomahawks,  rofettes,  war- 
clubs,  fcalping-knives  and  the  like.  Another  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  dumb-waiter  and  fireplace. 

Jefferfon  was  a  man  of  fome  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  he 
invented  many  interefting  and  ufeful  appliances.  At  the 

Univerfity  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  build  a 
brick  wall  four  feet 
high  and  only  four 
inches,  or  one  brick, 
thick.  To  do  this 
and  make  it  ftable, 
he  built  it  in  a 
waving  line,  fome- 
what  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  fplit-rail 
fence. 

The  capitol  of 
Virginia  at  Richmond  is  alfo  in  a  meafure  due  to  Jeffer- 
fon’s  energies.  The  defign  is  by  M.  Clariffault,  a  French 
architect  confidered  for  his  day  “  moft  corredt.”  The  build¬ 
ing  meafures  70'  x  134'. 

But  little  that  is  new  can  be  faid  of  the  few  churches  which 
remain  and  are  illuftrated.  In  all  the  public  architecture 
there  was  far  lefs  of  individuality  and  of  intereft  than  in  pri¬ 
vate  work.  Tradition  tells  that  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Newport 
Parifh,  Va.,  was  built  in  1632,  or  even  two  years  before  the 
Cradock  houfe  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
But  this  is  hardly  credible,  though  it  mull  be  very  old.  It  is 
30'  x  50',  with  a  tower  18  feet 
fquare,  50  feet  high,  without 
offfets.  It  has  coupled 
pointed  windows  and  but- 
treffes.  The  doorway  is 
round  arched.  There  are 
brick  quoins  on  the  angles. 

This  old  building  has  lately 
been  reftored. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  at 
Chariefton,  S.  C.  [1752], 
feems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  largeft  and  moft  preten¬ 
tious.  It  has  a  Doric  portico 
of  four  coloffal  columns. 


Its  large  Wren-like  tower 


Fig.  95.  Custom-House,  1752,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  From  S.  Michael’s  Church. 


is  rather  ungainly,  tapering  awkwardly,  and  infufficiently 
crowned  by  a  ftumpy  fpire.  Its  fize  is  58'  x  8o',  the  fpire 
192  feet  high.  It  was  built  from  defigns  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  St.  Phillip’s,  alfo  of  Chariefton,  was  built  in  1 733* 
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thus  being  fomewhat  older,  in  fize  62'  x  74',  but  in  many 
other  refpedts  fimilar. 

All  that  remains  of  the  ruined  church  in  old  Jameftown  is 
the  bafe  of  the  tower,  now  almolt  overgrown  with  gnarled 

trees,  and  looking  difmal 
and  forlorn  in  the  low 
fwamps.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  fubjefft  with  the 
hunter  after  the  pi<5tur- 
efque. 

On  Goofe  Creek,,  in 
South  Carolina,  is  another 
interefting  ruin  1  (Fig.  97). 
The  interior,  ftill  in  a  fair 
condition,  with  well-pre- 

Fig.  96.  University  of  Virginia,  1817,  Char-  ferved  fretCOS,  poltetieS  a 
lottesville,  Va.  A  Jefferson,  Architect.  rather  fine  pulpit,  refem- 

bling  fomewhat  the  one  in  King’s  Chapel,  Bollon,  previoufly 
referred  to. 

The  Williamsburg  church,  illuftrated  in  Figure  99,  is  a 
large  plain  ftrufture.  A  travelling  Englifhman  defcribed  it 
one  hundred  years  ago  as  an  “indifferent  church.”  Fie  was 


Fig.  57.  St.  James’s  Church,  Goose  Creek,  S.  C.,  1711. 


in  Figure  98.  The  Southern  gentry  were  not  very  churchy, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  have  left  us 
any  remarkable 
ftrudtures. 

This  fhort  re¬ 
view  of  Southern 
Colonial  work 
may  have  ferved 
to  fliow  that  there 
was  in  that  fec- 
tion  much  build¬ 
ing  activity.  The 
manors  of  the 
planters  have 
been  lefs  dif- 
turbed  than  have  the  houfes  of  the  New  England  builders. 
Progrefs,  that  friend  and  deftroyer  in  one,  has  paffed  them  by. 
The  South  received  a  greater  fet-back  in  the  Revolution  than 
did  the  North.  Then  came  the  Civil  War.  It  is  only  lately 
that  fome  of  the  eftates  are  beginning  to  rally.  A  few  have 
been  put  in  lliape ;  fences  have  been  rebuilt  and  the  fields 


Fig.  98.  St.  John’s  Church,  1660-67,  Hampton,  Va. 


right,  but  Time  has  foftened  its  hard  lines,  partly  covered  it 
with  green,  and  otherwife  tinted  it  with  foft  and  mellow 
tones  from  his  varied  palette. 

The  other  Virginia  churches,  illuftrated  in  Bilhop  Meade’s 
“  History ,”  are  all  of  flight  intereft.  The  beft  one  is  given 


once  more  bear  harvefts.  Others  ftill  lie  defolate.  From  all, 
the  fpirit  of  the  old  cavaliers  has  fled  as  completely  as  has  the 
fpirit  of  Puritanifm  from  New  England.  But  the  South  is 
waking  up  and  profperity,  with  its  train  of  attendants,  is 
returning  to  the  Old  Dominion. 


V,:  <  *  * 


In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  lketch  the  main  char- 
adteriftics  of  our  Colonial  architecture,  the  only  national 
ffyle  as  yet.  evolved  in  America.  The  material  at  hand  has 
not  always  been  adequate.  Several  important  topics  have 
been  much  negledted.  The  ftudy  of  public  buildings  is 
efpecially  unfat iffadtory.  Here  feems  to  be  a  field  for 
further  inveftigation,  though  perhaps  a  rather  unprofitable 
one.  The  domeftic  architedlure  is,  after  all,  the  beft,  and  in 
fpite  of  the  conftant  reiteration  that  everything  was  imported 
—  ideas,  defigns,  materials,  architedls  and  all — one  can  not 
help  feeling  that  there  w'as  fufficient  of  a  new  fpirit  infufed 
and  enough  of  limiting  conditions  of  new  materials  and  needs 
to  produce  marked  individuality.  Add  to  this  the  abfence 
of  many  Old  World  features,  fuch  as  Englifh  quadrangular 
planning  and  half-timbered  houfes,  and  the  difference  becomes 
ftill  more  noticeable. 


It  is  hardly  poffible  to  clofe  this  review  without  a  few 
words  about  the  prefent  revival  of  Colonial  work.  This 
revival  emphafizes  the  value  and  the  refources  of  the  ftyle, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Our  defigners,  after  having 
wandered  through  many  and  dry  places,  have  returned  for 
infpiration  to  the  rich  fountain  of  Claffic  work.  They  have 
not  returned  to  fervility  though,  but  to  ufe  the  refources  much 
as  did  our  Colonial  builders,  and  to  adapt  their  devices  and 
to  invent  new  ones,  fo  as  ftill  better  to  fatiffy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  beauty,  utility  and  comfort. 

But  thinking  of  this  revival  we  are  reminded  of  the  very 
ftarting-point  of  this  effay,  and  no  better  clofing  words  could 
be  found  than  thofe  with  which  we  began  :  — 

“  Men  can  with  difficulty  originate  even  in  a  new  hemisphere.” 


1  Plate  6,  Part  III. 


Olof  Z.  Cervin. 


The  Verplanck  Homestead,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

[Date,  1740.] 


THE  Verplanck  homestead  stands  on  the  lands  granted 
by  the  Wappinger  Indians,  in  1683,  to  Gulian  Ver¬ 
planck  and  Francis  Rombout,  under  a  license  given 
by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  Commander-inChief 
of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  confirmed,  in  1685,  by 
letters-patent  from  the  King,  James  II.  The  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  “  all  that  Tract  or  Par- 
cell  of  land  Scituate  on  the  Eaft 
fide  of  Hudfon’s  river,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  South  fide  of  a 
Creek  called  the  frefh  Kill  and 
by  the  Indians  Matteawan,  and 
from  thence  Northward  along 
faid  Hudfon’s  river  five  hun¬ 
dred  Rodd  beyond  the  Great 
Wap  pin’s  Kill,  and  from 
thence  into  the  woods  fouer 
Houres  goeing  ” ;  or,  in  our 
speech,  easterly  sixteen  Eng¬ 
lish  miles.  There  were  eighty- 
five  thousand  acres  in  this  grant,  and  the  “Schedull  or  Per- 
ticuler”  of  money  and 'goods  given  to  the  natives,  in  ex¬ 
change,  by  Francis  Rumbout  and  Gulyne  Ver  Plankt  sounds 
oddly  to-day  ; 

One  hundred  Royalls, 

One  hundred  Pound  Powder, 

Two  hundred  fathom  of  white  Wampum, 

One  hundred  Barrs  of  lead, 

One  hundred  fathom  of  black  Wampum, 

Thirty  tobacco  boxes,  ten  holl  adzes, 

Thirty  Gunns,  twenty  Blankets, 

Forty  fathom  of  Duffils, 

Twenty  fathom  of  stroudwater  Cloth, 

Thirty  Kittles,  forty  Hatchets, 

Forty  Hornes,  forty  Shirts, 

Forty  pair  stockins, 

Twelve  coates  of  B.  C., 

Ten  drawing  Knives, 

Forty  earthen  Juggs, 

Forty  Bottles,  Fouer  ankers  Rum, 

Forty  Knives,  ten  halfe  Vatts  Beere, 

Two  hundred  tobacco  pipes, 

Eighty  pound  tobacco. 

The  purchasers  were  also  to  pay  Governor  Dongan  six 
bushels  of  good  and  merchantable  winter  wheat  every  year. 
The  deed  is  recorded  at  Albany  in  Vol.  5  of  the  Book  of 
Patents. 

Before  1685  Gulian  Verplanck  died,  leaving  minor  chil¬ 
dren,  and  settlements  on,  his  portion  of  the  land  were  thus 
postponed.  Divisions  of  the  estate  were  made  in  1708,  in 
1722,  and  again  in  1740.  It  is  not  accurately  known  when 
the  Homestead,  the  present  low  Dutch  farm-house  was  built, 
but  we  know  that  it  stood  where  it  now  stands,  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  date  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  is  a  little  before  1740. 

The  house  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson, 


about  a  mile  and  one-half  north  of  Fishkill  Landing.  It  is 
one-story  and  one-half  high,  of  stone,  plastered.  The  gam¬ 
brel-roof  is  shingled,  descends  low  and  has  dormer  windows. 
The  house  has  always  been  occupied  and  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  Baron  Steuben  chose  it  for  his  headquarters, 
no  doubt  for  its  nearness  to  Washington’s  headquarters  across 

the  river,  and  for  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  situation. 
It  is  made  still  further 
famous  by  the  fact  that  under 
its  roof  was  organized,  in  1783, 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
The  room  then  used  is  on  the 
right  of  the  hall,  and  is  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  In  fancy  we 
can  picture  the  assembly  of 
officers  grouped  about  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  that  west  room  over¬ 
looking  the  river,  pledging 
themselves  to  preserve  the 
memories  of  the  years  during  which  they  had  struggled  for 
their  country’s  being. 

The  whole  neighborhood,  especially  the  village  of  Fish¬ 
kill,  which  was  the  principal  settlement  in  the  county  at  that 
date,  has  many  Revolutionary  associations.  The  interior 
army  route  to  Boston  passed  through  the  village;  this  was  a 
depot  of  army  stores,  and  workshops  and  hospitals  were  es¬ 
tablished.  Here  was  forged  the  sword  of  Washington,  now 
in  the  keeping  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  late  Centennial  collection.  It  is  marked  with 
the  maker’s  name,  J.  Bailey,  Fishkill. 

The  New  York  Legislature,  retiring  before  the  approach 
of  the  British,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  came  at  last 
to  Fishkill,  and  here  the  constitution  of  the  State  was 
printed,  in  1777,  on  the  press  of  Samuel  Loundon,  the  first 
book,  Lossing  says,  ever  printed  in  the  State. 

May  20,  1899,  there  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  a  tablet 
placed  on  this  house  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  inscription  on  this  tablet  reads  :  — 

Mount  Gulian 
Built  about  1740  by 
Gulian  Ver  Planck 
Grandson  of  Gulian  Ver  Flanck 
Who  purchased  the  Adjacent  Land 
From  the  Wappinger  Indians  in  16X3. 

Headquarters  of  Baron  Von  Steuben 
The  Society  qf  the  Cincinnati  was 
Instituted  here  May,  1783. 

Placed  by  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  the  State  of  New  York 
mdcccxcix 

Virtute  majorum  filite  conservant. 


The  Old  Verplanck  Homestead  at  Fishkill,  Hudson  River,  in  which  the  Society  of  the 

Cincinnati  originated. 
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Some  years  after  peace  was  restored,  the  Verplanck  family 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  Homestead  from  time  to  time. 
Philip  Verplanck,  a  grandson  of  Gulian,  the  original  grantee, 
was  a  native  of  the  Patent,  but  his  public  life  was  spent  else¬ 
where.  He  was  an  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  an  able  man. 
Verplanck’s  Point  in  Westchester  County,  where  Fort  La¬ 
fayette  stood  during  the  Revolution,  was  named  for  him,  and 
he  represented  that  Manor  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  from 
1734  to  1768.  Finally,  Daniel  Crommelin  Verplanck  with 
his  large  family  —  one  of  his  sons  being  the  well-known 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  born  here  in  1786 — came  to  live  in 
the  old  home  permanently.  He  had  led  an  active  life  in 
New  York,  served  in  Congress  and  on  the  bench,  and  now 
retired  to  the  quiet  of  the  country.  It  was  he  who  planted 


the  fine  old  trees  which  now  shade  the  lawn  ;  among  them 
the  coffee-tree  so  much  admired.  About  1810  the  north  end, 
built  of  wood,  was  added  to  the  old  house.  Architects  were 
not  numerous,  apparently,  in  those  days,  so  the  Dutch  type 
was  lost  in  making  this  large  addition,  though  the  interior  is 
quaint,  dignified  and  interesting.  It  was  from  under  its  roof 
that  Daniel  C.  Verplanck  was  carried  to  his  last  resting- 
place  as  his  father  before  him,  and  generations  after  him 
lived  and  still  live  in  the  old  Homestead. 

For  the  above  description,  prepared  with  no  little  pains¬ 
taking,  of  an  interesting  house  and  demesne,  as  well  as  for 
the  loan  of  the  photograph  from  which  I  made  my  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  of  it,  I  am  wholly  indebted  to  a  member  of  the 
Verplanck  family  and  a  mutual  friend.  A.  J.  Bloor. 


The  Roof  of  the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  Boston.’ 

[Date,  1729.] 


AS  an  example  of  American  carpentry  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  roof  of  the  “  Old  South  ”  in 
Boston  merits  a  passing  notice.  Having  had  re¬ 
cent  occasion  [1876]  to  examine  the  building,  the 
accompanying  drawing  of  the  roof  '1 2  was  made;  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record,  as  being  a  curious  example  of  early  colonial 
work  which  would  be  generally  interesting,  and  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  others  to  detail  any  quaint  bit  of  work  falling 
within  their  observation,  I  herewith  register  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  it. 

The  roof  of  the  building  (which  is  some  65'  x  95')  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  six  trusses  spaced  at  about  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  but  the  last  truss  somewhat  farther  from  the  rear 
wall,  in  order  to  avoid  too  steep  a  pitch  from  it  to  that  wall. 
The  workmanship  is  quite  primitive  and  rude,  most  of  the 
timber  being  hewn  sticks;  and  the  sapwood  at  the  angles  is 
in  many  instances 
affected  by  dry-rot, 
or,  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  is  “  powder- 
posted.” 

The  trusses  are 
much  sprung  and  dis¬ 
torted,  both  horizon¬ 
tally  and  laterally  — 
variously  in  different 
trusses ;  but,  from  a  consideration  of  some  defects  common 
to  them  all,  their  story  may  be  guessed  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  execution  of  the  roof  indicates  ship¬ 
builders’  work;  and,  in  the  days  when  the  division  of  labor 
had  not  reached  its  present  development,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  men  who  had  served  their  seven  years  in  the 
yards  of  the  “  Old  Country  ”  had  a  hand  in  the  work.  The 
first  step  in  the  construction,  which  occurred  to  the  builders, 
was  evidently  a  pair  of  rafters  A  A,  a  tie-beam  B,  and  a  king¬ 
post  C,  to  support  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam  at  its  point  of 
splicing. 

The  tie-beam,  by  the  way,  is  cambered  about  two  and  a 
half  feet,  nearly  following  the  line  of  the  plastered  ceiling 

1  From  the  American  Architect  for  October  7,  1876. 

2  Plate  1 5,  Part  IV. 


hung  to  it  below.  Had  the  tie-beam  and  ceiling  been  built 
level  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  evidently  have  later 
shared  the  misfortunes  of  the  principals,  and  have  now  been 
convex  instead  of  concave.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  in 
the  design  for  their  roof,  they  next  bethought  them  that  the 
rafters  A  A,  some  forty  feet  in  length,  without  intermediate 
support,  would  not  be  sufficiently  stiff  to  carry  the  roofing. 
Now,  instead  of  proceeding  to  erect  struts  from  the  foot  of 
the  king-post  C,  to  the  principals  A  A,  at  about  right  angles 
to  the  latter,  and  from  their  points  of  contact  to  drop  tension- 
pieces  to  the  tie-beam,  and  from  their  feet  to  erect  other 
struts  similar  to  the  first  —  thus  forming  a  perfectly  rigid 
frame,  and  obtaining  intermediate  points  of  support  for  each 
rafter  —  they  let  loose  the  incipient  Yankee  ingenuity  which 
the  east  winds  were  even  then  infusing  into  their  minds,  and, 
following  the  bent  of  a  ship-builder’s  mind,  took  another 
course. 

They  procured  stout  hewn  oak  beams,  D  D,  and  by  some 
means  best  known  to  themselves  —  either  by  the  coaxing  of 
steaming,  or  the  coercion. of  pulleys  and  tackle  —  formed 
of  them  arches  ;  their  feet  stepped  into  the  tie-beam  near  the 
walls,  and  the  other  ends  keyed  in  position  by  wedges  passed 
through  a  mortise  in  the  king-post.  Now  they  had  con¬ 
structed,  within  their  truss,  a  sort  of  bowstring  girder,  upon 
which  they  founded  their  hopes  of  supporting  the  principals 
A  A  by  means  of  the  blocking,  or  struts,  E  E. 

Having  added  the  suspension  pieces  F  F,  they  rested  from 
their  labors,  and  rejoiced  in  their  work.  Their  fulure  fame, 
however,  was  not  secure;  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  timber, 
probably  aided  and  abetted  by  some  “  old-fashioned  New 
England  snow-storms,”  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  caused  the 
roof  gradually  to  assume  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  ;  and  the  natural  remedy  against  further  misplacement 
in  that  direction  was  the  introduction  of  the  small  oak  struts 
G  G,  about  3"  x  5",  which  are  merely  notched  in  their  thick¬ 
ness  (3")  from  one  side  of  king-post  and  arched  beams  ;  show¬ 
ing  clearly  an  after-thought,  especially  as  they  do  not  coincide 
in  size  with  any  of  the  other  timbers,  and  are  not  tenoned  or 
pinned.  Then  the  tenons  of  some  of  the  suspension  pieces 
F  broke  off  short;  and  stirrup-irons  were  added  to  make 
them  secure. 
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The  old  roof  was  double-boarded,  and  so  remains  to-day  ; 
but  at  some  comparatively  recent  period,  to  correct  its  ex¬ 
tremely  crooked  condition,  a  new  roofing  was  superposed 
upon  the  old,  blocked  up  so  as  to  make  the  surface  true,  and 
slated,  the  old  covering,  whether  shingles  or  slates,  being 
previously  removed. 

The  ironwork  is  all  very  primitive  in  design  and  make,  and 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  l'  village  blacksmith,”  when  his  forge 
was  perhaps  on  Park  Street. 

Such  is  something  of  the  yarn  the  old  roof  spins ;  and,  if 
the  civil  engineer  was  in  those  colonial  days  “  abroad,”  the 
schoolmaster  was  undoubtedly  in  his  company,  as  some  of 
the  appended  inscriptions  chalked  on  the  old  rafters  would 
indicate :  — 


Homf.r 
April  6,  1774. 

1762  February  9 

A  New  Rope  for  the  Bell. 

19  POUND  AND  A  HALF. 

A  Nother  Bell  Rope 
October  12,  1767. 

A  Nother  Bell  Rope 
August  the  1, 1770. 

It  WAD  20  POUND  AND  A  HALF. 

Thos.  Bruce,  Repeared  the  Sleating 
May  the  1st  1809. 

Edward  Russell  gilded 
the  Fane  Ball  &  Diols 
Feb.  1828. 

William  Gibbons  Preston. 


In  the  summer  of  1899,  owing  to  further  deterioration  of 
the  roof-timbers  and  to  the  feeling  that  the  building  was  at  too 
much  risk  from  fire,  the  old  roof  was  replaced  with  one  more 
fireproof,  and  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  procured  the  accom¬ 
panying  view  of  the 
old  framing,  partly 
uncovered  and  still 
in  place. 

Such  an  operation 
as  this  upon  such  a 
building  excited  re¬ 
newed  archmologi- 
cal  interest  in  the 
building,  one  result 
of  which  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Abram 
English  Brown  to 
the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  from  which 
we  extract  that  por¬ 
tion  which  relates 
to  the  identifying  of 
the  till-now-un¬ 
known  builder  of 
the  structure. 

“  The  well-known 
historian'  Hamilton 
A.  Hill,  in  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  has 
omitted  but  little. 

Yet  this  one  fact  he 
has  failed  to  record, 
and  in  fact  it  has 
been  hidden  from 
all  until  a  recent 
date,  when  an  old 
diary  was  brought 
to  light  which  re¬ 


veals  enough  to  set- 


Josliua  Blanchard  laid  the  corner-stone  and  built  the  meet¬ 
ing-house.  At  that  time  it  was  customary  for  builders  and 
men  of  prominence  in  an  enterprise  to  place  their  initials 
upon  corner-stones.  This  proved  the  key  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  Hill  says: 
‘There  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  “  L.  B.  1729,” 
but  I  am  not  able  to 
explain  it.’  He  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  else 
that  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  other 
stones  of  the  house. 
A  closer  inspection 
of  the  unexplained 
inscription  devel¬ 
oped  the  so-called 
letter  ‘  L  ’  into  an 
‘I,’  the  lip  of  the 
‘L’  proving  to-be 
a  groove  or  defect 
in  the  stone,  which, 
when  covered  from 
sight,  leaves  a  per¬ 
fect  letter  *  I.’  As 
is  well  known,  I  and 
J  were  but  one 
character  in  Latin  ; 
and  in  our  Colonial 
literature  were  con- 
tinually  inter¬ 
changed.  It  would 
thus  seem  that  it 
had  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  two  ways 
that  Joshua  Blanch¬ 
ard  built  these  his¬ 
toric  walls. 


‘  A  study  of  the 

tie  the  question  so  |  records  of  the  town 

often  asked.  aSdf  of  Liston  leads  us 

On  a  yellow  Ktpll  |  to  conclude  that 

page  of  this  diary  the  same  man  was 

is  the  following:  master-builder  of 

‘1729  Aprell  the  The  “  Old  South,”  Boston,  May,  1899:  showing  original  roof  in  process  of  demolition.  Faneuil  Hall.  It  is 

1st.  I  with  others  layed  the  foundation  of  the  South  Brick  natural  enough  that  it  should  have  been  so,  for  Joshua 
meeting  houfe  and  finifhed  the  Brick  work  ye  8th  of  October,  Blanchard  and  Peter  Faneuil  were  flourishing  at  the  one 
following.’  On  the  title-page  of  this  journal  is  read,  ‘  1722.  time.  It  appears  that  soon  after  Peter  Faneuil,  the  old 
Jofhua  Blanchard  —  His  Book.’  The  conclusion  is  that  Huguenot  merchant,  offered  the  gift  of  a  market,  the  selectmen 
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held  a  meeting  of  importance.  ‘  Prefent  the  Hon.  John  Jef¬ 
fries,  Efq.,  Caleb  Lyman,  Efq.,  Mr.  Clark,  Thomas  Hutchin- 
fon,  Efq.,  and  Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Jofhua  Blanchard  prefented 
a  plan  from  Peter  Faneuil  Efq.,  of  a  Houfe  for  a  market  to 
be  built  on  Dock  Square  (agreeable  to  his  Propofal  to  the 
town  at  their  meeting  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  July  laft,  and 
then  votes  thereon)  Defiring  the  Selectmen  would  lay  out 
the  Ground  in  order  to  begin  the  foundation.  The  Select¬ 
men  accordingly  met,  went  on  the  place  in  order  to  view  the 
Same,  Mark’d  and  flak’d  out  a  Piece  of  ground  for  that  ufe, 
meafuring  in  length  from  the  lower  or  Eaflerly  end,  pointing 
the  warehoufe  in  Merchants’  Row  one  hundred  feet,  and  in 
bredth  forty  feet,  which  leaves  a  paffageway  of  thirty  feet 
wide  between  the  Town’s  Shops  and  the  market  houfe  to  be 
built.’ 

“It  later  appears  that  when  Faneuil  Hall  was  completed 
Joshua  Blanchard,  acting  for  Peter  Faneuil,  presented  the 
keys  to  the  authorities  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  Faneuil 
Hall  bear  added  testimony  to  the  faithful  workmanship  of 
Joshua  Blanchard.  They  stood  uninjured  through  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1756,  and  also  through  the  fire  of  1761,  when  all  else 


of  the  noble  structure  was  reduced  to  ashes.  And,  in  fact, 
after  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  building 
for  the  century  and  a  half  of  its  existence.  One  of  the  side¬ 
walks  stands  to-day  as  it  was  erected  by  Joshua  Blanchard, 
an  employee  of  Peter  Faneuil,  and  the  foundation-stones  of 
the  opposite  side  as  it  then  was  are  the  supports  for  some 
of  the  important  pillars  of  the  present  [1899]  re-building. 
The  records  of  Boston  further  show  that  Joshua  Blanchard 
was  a  popular  mason  of  his  time.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was  the  builder  who  erected  the  Old  Brick  Meeting-House 
that  stood  near  the  old  State-House,  and  in  which  many 
famous  meetings  were  held  during  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

“The  work  of  the  Old  South  and  Faneuil  Hall  would  seem 
a  sufficient  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  builder  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Boston,  but  if  one  turns  into  Granary  Burying-Ground 
and  carefully  examines  the  street  corner  near  the  Tremont 
Building,  he  will  see  a  slab  on  the  green  sward  on  which  we 
may  read  “No.  73.  Joshua  Blanchard.  A  Mason,”  and  can 
but  conclude  that  the  ashes  enclosed  in  that  vault  are  all  that 
remains  cf  the  faithful  master-mason  who  built  the  walls  of 
Old  South  Meeting-House  and  Faneuil  Hall.” 


Colonial  Work  in  the  Virginia  Borderland. 


AMONG  the  houses  of  which  I  intend  to  speak,  a 
number  will  be  found  to  date  back  to  the  time 
when  we  were  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain,  while 
others  have  been  erected  since  our  independence. 
The  term  Old  Colonial  is  applied  to  a  certain  style  of 
work,  a  free,  and  in  many  instances  a  refined,  treatment 
of  Classical  details  rather  than  to  any  fixed  period.  T  his 
work  was,  without  doubt,  influenced  by  English  publications 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  by  those  of  James  Gibbs 
(1728)  and  others.  In  an  old  warehouse  which  has  been 
recently  torn  down  in  Alexandria,  Va,  four  old  books  were 
found  and  presented  to  me,  filled  with  plates  of  doors, 
cornices,  mantels,  etc.,  one  by  Langley  (1739),  another  by 
Wm.  Pain  (1794);  of  the  others  the  titles  were  lost.  These 
English  works  show  clearly  whence  the  carpenters  and  build¬ 
ers  of  the  day  received  their  inspiration.  The  date  of  the 
erection  of  Old  Colonial  buildings  ranges  from  early  in 
the  eighteenth  to  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  from 
my  examination  of  books  and  actual  examples  I  should  say 
that  very  little  so-called  Colonial  work  was  done  later  than 
1815.  Such  houses  are  rapidly  passing  away,  being  torn 
down  to  make  place  for  improvements,  or  destroyed  by  van¬ 
dalism,  decay  and  fire.  Houses  of  this  character  are  found 
in  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Potomac,  York  and  James  rivers,  and  the  country  lying 
between  them.  In  Maryland,  likewise,  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable  of  early  times  built  near  or  on  the  same  bay 
and  its  inlets. 

Examples,  as  I  propose  to  give  them,  are  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  but  are  illustrated  simply  as  I  have 
found  it  most  convenient  to  make  the  necessary  sketches, 
measurements,  researches  or  inquiries. 


The  house,  of  which  certain  details  are  shown  in  Plate  10, 
Part  I,  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Cathcart  some  time  between 
1800  and  1810,  if  not  before.  The  only  facts  obtainable  are 
from  the  oldest  residents,  who  remember  it  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  one  or  two  of  them  being  about  eighty  years  of 
age.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was  bought  by 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  Although 
there  is  nothing  of  historical  interest  attached  to  it,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features  are  peculiarly  refined  in  effect  and  very  elab¬ 
orate  in  detail.  All  the  doors  and  windows  are  trimmed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  door  illustrated  by  the  plate.  Every 
figure  in  low  relief  is  different  from  the  others,  and  in  this 
one  room  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  of  them,  each,  evi¬ 
dently,  intended  to  have  a  pleasing  suggestion,  as  they 
represent  Abundance,  Sowing,  Reaping,  Pleasure,  Religion, 
etc.  The  enriched  mouldings  have  each  member  separately 
modelled,  and  this  is  the  same  with  the  friezes  around  the 
room  and  over  the  doors  and  windows,  each  leaf  and  tendril 
being  different,  as  if  the  plastic  materia,  of  which  they  are 
made  were  modelled  in  place.  The  building  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Blackford,  principal  of  the  Episcopal 
High  School,  and  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  three  from  the  Potomac  River. 

THE  OCTAGON  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

[Date,  1800.] 

Bishop  M  ead,  in  his  “  Old  Churches ,  Ministers  and  Families 
of  Virginia ,”  tells  us  that  William  Tayloe  emigrated  from 
London  to  Virginia  in  1650.  John  Tayloe,  his  son,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  founded  the  noted 
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estate  of  Mount  Airy,  Virginia.  He  had  twelve  children,  one 
of  whom,  Col.  John  Tayloe,  built  the  old  Octagon  House. 
The  Tayloes  intermarried  with  the  Corbins,  the  Lees,  the 
Washingtons,  the  Carters,  the  Pages,  and  nearly  every  other 
prominent  family  of  Virginia.  The  mother  of  Col.  John 
Tayloe,  of  the  Octagon,  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Plater, 
of  Maryland,  and  his  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Ogle,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

For  those  days,  Col.  John  Tayloe  (commissioned  by 
Washington  in  the  Revolution)  was  a  very  wealthy  man, 
having  at  the  age  of  twenty  an  income  of  nearly  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year,  and  when  the  Octagon  was  built  he  had 
an  income  of  seventy-five  thousand  a  year.  His  eldest 
son,  John,  was  in  the  Navy,  and  was  distinguished  in  the 
battles  of  the  “  Constitution  ”  with  the  “  Guerriere,”  and  with 
the  “  Cyane"  and  the  “ Levant 

The  memoirs  of  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe  state  that  Colonel 
Tayloe  was  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Washington,  and  it 
was  on  the  advice  of  the  General  that  the  Octagon  was  built 
in  Washington  City,  Colonel  Tayloe  having  previously  de¬ 
termined  to  build  his  winter  residence  in  Philadelphia. 

The  house  was  commenced  in  1798  and  was  completed  in 
1800.  During  the  process  of  erection,  General  Washington 
visited  this  building,  as  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  it,  being 
the  home  of  his  friend  and  one  of  the  most  superior  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  country  at  the  time.  After  the  war  of  1812, 
the  British  having  burned  the  White  House,  James  Madison 
occupied  the  Octagon  for  some  time  and  during  his  occu¬ 
pancy  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  signed  by  him  in  February,  1815,  in  the 
circular  room  over  the  vestibule,  shown  on  the  plan  in  Plate 
17,  Part  III. 

At  this  period  Colonel  Tayloe  was  distinguished  for  the 
unrivalled  splendor  of  his  household  and  equipages,  and  his 
establishment  was  renowned  throughout  the  country  for  its 
entertainments,  which  were  given  in  a  most  generous  man 
ner  to  all  persons  of  distinction  who  visited  Washington  in 
those  days,  both  citizens  and  foreigners.  In  this  list  would 
be  included  such  names  as  Jefferson  (Washington  had  passed 
away  before  its  completion),  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Decatur,  Porter,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Randolph,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Steuben  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister 
and  father  of  the  recent  British  Minister,  and  many  others  of 
less  distinction  than  the  ones  named.  Colonel  Tayloe  died 
in  1828  and  his  death  to  a  certain  extent  terminated  the 
splendid  hospitalities  of  the  Octagon,  which  had  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

This  house  is  well  built  of  brick,  trimmed  with  Aquia  Creek 
sandstone.  The  lot  is  triangular  in  form  and  still  partly 
fenced  in  by  a  high  brick  wall.  The  kitchen,  stable  and  out¬ 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  for  the  accommodation  of  servants 
and  horses,  Colonel  Tayloe  being  a  noted  turfman  and  keep¬ 
ing  many  fine  running  horses.  The  building  and  walls  con¬ 
form  exactly  to  the  street  lines,  showing  that  the  streets  were 
accurately  laid  out  even  at  that  early  day.  The  interior  is 
elaborately  finished,  the  doors  and  shutters  being  of  mahog¬ 
any  and  all  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  All  the 
work  in  the  circular  vestibule  coincides  with  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  tower,  the  doors,  sashes  and  glass  being  made  on 
the  circle,  and  all  are  still  in  working  order.  The  parlor 
mantel,  illustrated  on  Plate  12,  Part  III,  is  made  of  a  fine 
cement  composition  and  is  painted  white.  The  remains  of 
gold-leaf  show  on  some  of  the  relieved  portions.  The  figures 
are  excellent,  evidently  having  been  modelled  by  some  good 
artist.  The  mantel  in  the  bedroom  is- of  wood;  the  orna¬ 
mentation  being  putty  stucco.  From  the  work  of  Bielefeld  on 
papier-mache,  I  learn  that  the  different  materials  for  making 


the  plastic  ornaments  at  that  date  were  putty,  commonly  used 
on  mantels  or  flat  work,  where  they  were  not  carved  in  the 
wood  (this  is  the  material  with  which  most  of  our  Colonial 
work  is  ornamented),  papier-mache,  carton-pierre,  cement  and 
plaster.  Carton-pierre  was  a  composition  of  whiting,  oil  and 
paper,  and  was  hard  and  easily  polished,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  parlor  and  dining  room  mantel1  in 
the  Tayloe  House  is  of  this  material.  The  oldest  cabinet¬ 
makers,  and  I  have  interviewed  many  of  them  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  method  or 
composition  of  such  ornaments,  and  books,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above,  seems 
to  have  ignored  the 
subject.  Leading 
into  the  back  hall 
and  dining-room  are 
two  secret  doors,  in 
Truss  in  Roof  of  Octagon.  which  the  wasll- 

boards,  chair-boards, 
etc.,  run  across  the  door,  being  ingeniously  cut  some  distance 
from  the  actual  door,  no  keyholes,  hinges  or  openings  show¬ 
ing  on  the  blind  side.  The  knobs  and  shutter-buttons  are  of 
brass.  The  roof  has  three  rather  peculiar  trusses  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  diagram,  they  and  all  timbers  visible  be¬ 
ing  hewn.  Two  old  cast-iron  wood-stoves  still  stand  in  the 
niches  prepared  for  them  in  the  vestibule. 

Dr.  William  Thornton  was  the  architect. 


THE  BRADDOCK  HOUSE,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

[Date,  1752-1825.] 

This  building  is  interesting,  as  different  portions  of  it 
were  built  at  three  distinct  dates,  1752,  1815,  1852.  The 
first  built  was  the  mansion  of  John  Carlyle,  who  was  one  of 
the  board  of  trustees  in  the  incorporation  of  Alexandria, 
1749.  A  description  in  the  Lodge  of  Washington  tells  us 
that:  “The  surroundings  of  this  structure  have  greatly 
changed  since  1752.  Then,  a  beautiful  lawn  extended  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet  to  Fairfax  Street  on  its  west  front,  and  on 
the  east  side  the  grounds  reached  to  the  Potomac  River, 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  across  what 
are  now  Lee  and  Union  Streets.  Now,  1875  [same  1887] 
the  old  house  is  hidden  from  view,  except  on  the  east 
side,  by  the  Mansion  House  Hotel,”  now  called  the  Brad- 
dock  House.  The  house  has  undergone  many  changes. 
The  old  staircase  has  been  remodelled,  all  the  rooms  on  the 
first  and  second  stories,  except  what  is  called  the  Council- 
room,  have  been  altered.  All  the  doors  and  sashes  have 
been  replaced  by  new  ones,  except  in  the  attic. 

In  what  is  called  the  Council-room  the  following  bit  of 
history  transpired:  “The  British  Government,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  drive  out  the  French  and  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Indians,  sent  over  in  two  ships  of  war  under  Admiral 
Keppel,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  two  crack  regiments  of 
the  line  [the  44th  and  48th  foot],  the  44th  commanded  by 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  the  48th  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 

“These  ships  arrived  at  Alexandria  late  in  the  month  of 
February,  1755,  while  the  troops  remained  in  encampment 
until  late  in  April,  and  were  joined  by  troops  from  the 
various  Colonies,  including  two  companies  of  rangers  from 
Alexandria  and  its  neighborhood.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
General  Braddock,  with  Admiral  Keppel,  held  a  council 
with  the  executive  of  Virginia,  Governor  Dinwiddie ;  Mary¬ 
land  sent  Governor  Sharpe  ;  Massachusetts  sent  Governor 

1  The  dates  upon  these  mantels  show  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  date  of  the  building  they  at  least  were  made  in  London  in  1799. — 
Ed. 
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Shirley;  New  York  sent  Governor  De  Lancey;  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  sent  Governor  Morris.  Washington  was  summoned 
from  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  presented  to  the  council  with 
great  formality.  By  his  dignified  deportment  and  great  good 
sense,  he  made  a  fine  impression,  Governor  Shirley  character¬ 
izing  him  as  a  model  gentleman  and  statesman.” 

The  Council-room,  with  the  exception  of  doors  and  sashes, 
is  apparently  intact.  The  walls  are  all  panelled,  and  all  the 
ornamental  work  is  carved  in  wood.  In  some  places  where 
the  paint  has  been  rubbed  off  the  wood  is  shown  to  be  hard 
southern  pine.  All  the  panels  except  one  are  perfect,  — 
neither  shrunken  nor  split.  I  have  illustrated  the  panelling, 
cornice,  doorway,  mantel,  etc.,  from  the  Council-room.1 * 

Braddock  was  a  guest  of  John  Carlyle  before  his  disastrous 
failure  and  death  in  the  West.  Mr.  William  Herbert,  who 
married  Carlyle’s  daughter  between  1800  and  1815,  built  a 
banking-house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Carlyle  yard 
for  the  Alexandria  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president  from 
1798  to  1818,  when  he  died.  The  funds  of  the  bank  were 
deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Carlyle  mansion  during  its 
erection.  The  vaults  still  remain. 

I  have  also  illustrated  a  mantel  and  doorway  from  this 
bank. 

In  1852  the  structure  was  completed  as.it  now  stands,  by 
connecting  the  old  buildings  and  cutting  the  Carlyle  man¬ 
sion  off  from  the  street,  and  adding  two  or  three  stories  to 
the  bank,  and  used  as  a  hotel  under  the  name  of  Green’s 
Mansion  House.  The  latter  part  of  the  building  has  nothing 
of  interest  attaching  to  it. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  the  building  was  occupied  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  a  hospital,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  hotel  under  the  name  of  the  Braddock  House. 


GADSBY’s  TAVERN,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

[Date,  1793.] 

In  this  building  are  found  many  items  of  inter¬ 
est,  both  from  an  architectural  and  a  historical 
standpoint.  It  was  erected  in  1793,  when  Alex¬ 
andria  was  a  flourishing  town,  probably  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  country.  It  was  built 
by  John  Wise,  a  noted  tavern-keeper  in  those 
days.  The  announcement  of  the  opening  of  this 
hotel  may  still  be  seen  in  a  Virginia  Gazette  of 
1793.2  Here  the  most  prominent  people  of  the 
day  were  feasted  and  feted.  In  1796  a  banquet 
was  given  there  by  the  Alexandria  Washington 
Lodge  of  Masons.  It  was  also  a  favorite  place 
for  assemblies,  or  balls,  as  we  should  call  them 
now.  A  book  called  “  The  Lodge  of  Washington  ” 
tells  us  that  at  a  ball  given  at  the  Gadsby  Tavern 
Mah&Can-  on  t,ie  22d  of  February,  1798,  Washington  parti- 

A  Lesser  Light  cipated,  by  his  presence,  in  celebrating  his  own 
of  Washington  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  ° 

Lodge;  used  at  birthday.  A  portion  of  the  musician’s  gallery  in 

the  Funeral  of  .  ,  ,,  .  ,  .  ^  °  J 

George  Wash-  this  ball-room  is  shown  in  Plate  9,  Part  I.  This 
gallery  is  not  supported  by  posts  from  the  floor, 
where  they  would  interfere  with  the  dancers,  but  is  hung  from 
the  ceiling. 

Alexandria  was  probably  the  first  place  to  celebrate 
V  ashington’s  birthday.  The  ceremonies  usually  consisted 
of  a  parade  by  the  military,  and  a  birthnight  ball.  Assem¬ 
blies  were  given  regularly  by  the  Washington  Society  of 
Alexandria,  “attended  by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 


town.”  The  following  autograph  letter  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Lodge  rooms: 

Mount  Vernon,  12  Nov.,  1799* 

Gentlemen: 

Mrs.  Wafhington  and  I  have  been  honored  with  your 
polite  invitation  to  the  affemblies  in  Alexandria  this  winter, 
thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  attention.  But  alas!  our 
dancing  days  are  no  more.  We  wifh,  however,  qll  thofe 
who  relifli  fo  agreeable  and  innocent  an  amufement  all  the 
pleafure  the  feafon  will  afford  them. 

Your  moft  obedient  and  obliged  humble  fervant, 

Go.  Washington. 


Geo.  Deneale 
William  Newton 
Robert  Young 
Chas.  Alexander 
James  H.  Hooe 


Managers. 


The  rooms  where  the  Alexandria  Assemblies  held  their 
meetings  are  now  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  City  Hotel, 
and  they  were  built  some  years  before  the  portion  known  as 
Gadsby’s  Tavern,  probably  about  1780.  The  interior  door¬ 
way  shown  on  the  plate  is  taken  from  this  portion  of  the 
building. 

I  quote  the  following  bit  of  history  in  connection  with  this 
hotel  from  the  “ Recollections  of  Washington ,”  by  G.  W.  P. 
Custis: 

“It  was  in  November  of  the  last  days,  that  the  General 
visited  Alexandria  upon  business  and  dined  with  a  few 
friends  at  the  City  Hotel.  Gadsby,  the  most  accomplished  of 
hosts,  requested  the  General’s  orders  for  dinner,  promising 
that  there  was  a  good  store  of  canvas-back  ducks  in  the 
larder.  ‘Very  good,  Sir,’  replied  the  chief,  ‘give  us  some  of 
them  with  a  chafing-dish,  some  hominy,  and  a  bottle  of  good 
madeira,  and  we  shall  not  complain.’ 

“  No  sooner  was  it  known  in  town  that  the  General  would 
stay  to  dinner  than 
the  cry  was  for  the 
parade  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany  called  the  In¬ 
dependent  Blues, 
commanded  by  Capt. 

Piercy,  an  officer  of 
the  Revolution.  The 
merchant  closed  his 
books,  the  mechanic 
laid  by  his  tools,  the 
drum  and  fife  went 
merrily  round,  and  in 
the  least  possible  time 
the  Blues  had  fallen 
into  their  ranks  and 
were  in  full  march  for 
headquarters. 

“Meanwhile  the 
General  had  dined 
and  given  his  only 
toast,  ‘All  our 
friends,’  and  finished 
Lis  last  glass  of  wine, 
when  an  officer  of  the 
Blues  was  introduced  who  requested,  in  the  name  of  Capt. 
Piercy,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  would  do  the  Blues  the 


Chair  in  Washington  Lodge,  Alexandria,  Va.,  used  by 
Geo.  Washington  when  Worthy  Master,  1788-17891 


2  Advertisement  from  the  Virginia  Gazette  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 
“  City  Tavern. 

“  Sign  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes. 

“  The  Subscriber  informs  his  customers  *  *  *  that  he  has  removed 

*  *  *  to  his  new  and  elegant  threestory  brick  house,  *  *  *  which  was 
built  for  a  tavern  and  has  twenty  commodious  and  well-furnished  rooms 
"'.P-' ''here  he  has  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  good  old  liquors  and  hopes  he 
will  be  able  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  will  favor  him  with  their  cus- 

toI?  A  „  ^  ,  John  Wise. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  February  6,  1793.” 


1  Plate  18,  Tart  III. 


GADSBY’S  TAVERN,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 
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honor  to  witness  a  parade  of  the  corps.  The  General  con¬ 
sented  and  repaired  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  looking  toward 
the  public  square,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  Dr. 
Craik,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  [This 
doorway  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion  and  put  up  at  a  back  entrance.  See  plate.]  The  troop 
went  through  many  evolutions  with  great  spirit  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  firing  several  volleys.  When  the  parade  was 
ended  the  General  ordered  the  author  of  these  recollections 

to  go  to  Captain  Piercy  and  ex¬ 
press  to  him  the  gratification  which 
he,  the  General,  experienced,  in  the 
very  correct  and  soldierly  evolu¬ 
tions,  marchings,  and  firings  of  the 
Independent  Blues.  Such  com¬ 
mendation  from  such  a  source,  it 

Washington  Lodge  by  Lafayette,  may  well  be  supposed,  was  received 
1825,  weighed  5  lbs.  ■ 

with  no  small  delight  by  the  young 
soldiers,  who  marched  off  in  fine  spirits,  and  were  soon  after¬ 
wards  dismissed.  This  was  the  last  military  order  issued  in 
person  by  the  father  of  his  country.”  The  next  historical 
event  of  interest  connected  with  this  house  was  the  banquet 
to  Lafayette  by  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  on  his  visit  to 
this  country  in  October,  1824.  On  his  visit  he  brought  his 
son,  Geo.  Washington  Lafayette,  with  him.  He  was  met  by 


a  long  procession  of  citizens,  old  soldiers  carrying  old  artil¬ 
lery  and  relics  of  Washington  and  the  Revolution,  all  fully 
described  in  the  Alexandria  Gazette  of  Oct.  19,  1824.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  then  a  boy,  was  a  marshal  in  this  procession.  The 
The  hotel’s  name  was  changed  for  the  third  time,  at  this  date 
being  called  Claggett’s  Tavern,  from  its  host.  “About  5 
o’clock  the  General  [Lafayette]  attended  the  public  dinner  at 
Claggett’s  Tavern,  at  which  were  present  many  distinguished 
gentlemen,  among  others  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Commodores  Rodgers  and  Porter,  General 
Macomb,  Colonels  Peyton  and  Harvie  of  the  Yorktown  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  several  others.”  Among  thirty  toasts  the  first 
was  “The  memory  of  our  late  illustrious  neighbor  and  fellow- 
citizen,  Geo.  Washington.”  On  the  2  rst  of  February,  1825, 
the  Lodge  of  Washington  gave  Lafayette  a  Masonic  banquet 
at  this  hotel.  The  members  present,  the  songs  they  sang, 
the  toasts  they  drank,  the  speeches  they  made,  are  all  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Lodge  of  Washington.  Lafayette’s  toast  was, 
“  Greece,  let  us  help  each  other.” 

To  about  1877  this  building  was  used  as  a  hotel,  under  the 
name  of  the  City  Hotel.  Later  it  was  used  as  an  auction- 
house  and  storage-warehouse.  I  am  indebted  to  the  records 
of  Alexandria  Washington  Lodge  No.  22,  for  many  of  the 
facts  mentioned  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  making  the 
sketches  of  relics  of  Washington.  Glenn  Brown. 


The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  R.  I. 


THIS  venerable  edifice,  for  many  years  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Society  in 
Newport,  some  years  ago  passed  by  purchase  into 
the  hands  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  that  body  as  its  cabinet  and  meeting- 
room.  After  long  disuse,  the  building  was  re-opened  to  the 
public,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  evening  of  No¬ 
vember  10,  1884. 

The  church,  when  purchased  by  the  Historical  Society 
was  found  to  be  rapidly  falling  to  decay,  through  long  neg¬ 
lect  and  the  action  of  the  elements.  A  most  thorough  res¬ 
toration  became  necessary,  in  the  course  of  which  portions 
of  the  work  were  entirely  replaced  with  new,  the  character 
and  ancient  detail  being  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  meeting-house,  or  church,  as  it 
is  more  generally  styled,  has  a  history  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  having  been  erected  in  1729.  It  demands 
more  than  a  passing  notice  from  the  student  of  Colonial 
architecture  for  its  venerable  and  sacred  associations.  Its 
structural  and  decorative  features  are  thoroughly  in  unison 
with  the  best  building  practice  of  the  second  period  of 
Colonial  architecture,  and  are  shown  in  detail  on  Plate  20, 
Part  I  and  the  accompanying  sketches  made  in  the  church 
itself,  previous  to  its  restoration. 

In  the  year  1678,  Samuel  Hubbard,  one  of  the  seven 
founders  of  the  Sabbatarian  Society  in  Newport,  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Jamaica,  saying,  “Our  numbers  here  are  twenty;  at 
Westerly,  seven  ■  and  at  New  London,  ten.”  From  the 
diary  of  the  same  Samuel  Hubbard  we  learn  that  the  church 
ivas  organized  in  1671.  The  Society  always  claimed  to  be 


the  oldest  Sabbatarian  and  the  fifth  Baptist  church  in  America. 
The  first  pastor  was  William  Hiscox,  who  died  May  24,  1704, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Joseph  Maxon  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office  of  travelling  preacher  for  Westerly  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1732,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
pastor  of  both  the  Newport  and  Westerly  churches.  The- 
Newport  church,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  maintained  a 
strong  and  stirring  organization  :  among  its  members  were 
men  reputable  for  their  talents,  learning  and  ability,  and 
holding  honored  stations  in  public  affairs.  The  war  scat¬ 
tered  the  congregation,  and  the  church  never  recovered  its 
former  prestige.  Henry  Burdick  was  ordained  pastor,  De¬ 
cember  10,  1807.  In  1808  the  membership  was  reduced  to 
ninety,  and  in  1809  to  eighty-seven.  The  last  pastor  was 
Lucius  Crandall.  The  records  of  the  church  terminate  in 
1839,  and  the  last  sacred  services  were  held  in  that  year. 
The  sole  surviving  member  of  the  Society  living  when  the 
church  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sabbatarian  trustees 
was  Mrs.  Mary  Green  Alger,  who  died  on  the  nth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1884,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  nine  months  and 
nine  days,  just  one  month  previous  to  the  dedication  by  the 
Historical  Society.  The  church  in  the  town  of  Westerly 
grew  and  prospered,  and  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Under  the  liberal  Charter  and  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  towns  of  Westerly  and  Hopkinton  have  always  recognized 
as  holy  the  seventh  instead  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It 
is  a  curious  sensation  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  those 
towns  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  hear  the  buzz  of  machinery 
and  the  various  sounds  of  a  striving  and  busy  community. 

In  1706  the  Sabbatarian  Society  purchased,  in  the  then 
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town  of  Newport,  a  lot  of  land,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
what  are  now  known  as  Spring  and  Barney  Streets,  from 
Jonathan  Barney,  for  “twenty-one  pounds,  six  shillings, 

and  eight  pence 


passable 


eight 


rent 
at 

ounce  silver.” 
was  taken  in 


cur- 
money 
per 
The  deed 
the  name 


shillings 


of  Arnold  Collins,  gold¬ 
smith,  a  member  of  the 
Society  and  the  father  of 
Henry  Collins,  a  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  town  and 
colony,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  Library,  giving  the 
land  on  which  that  build¬ 
ing  stands.  Two  smaller  portions  of  land  were  afterwards 
added  to  the  church  lot. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  November  9,  1729,  it  was 
voted  “  that  a  meeting-house  be  built,  thirty-six  feet  in  length 
and  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  on  part  of  that  land  whereon 
the  present  meeting-house  now  stands  ;  and  voted  at  the 
same  time  that  Jonathan  Weeden  and  Henry  Collins  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  undertake  the  whole  affair  of  erect¬ 
ing  said  house,  and  to  raise  money  by  subscription.  Voted 
at  the  same  time  that  the  two  afore-mentioned  brethren  do 
their  endeavors  to  make  sale  of  their  present  meeting-house 
to  the  best  advantage  they  can,  and  dispose  of  the  money 
towards  the  better  furnishing  of  the  house  they  are  to  erect.” 

The  character  of  the  first  meeting-house  is  unknown,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  very  simple  affair.  The  house  of  1729 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Like  most  of  the  Colonial 
buildings  which  I  have  measured,  the  dimensions  overrun 
the  established  plan  and  instructions.  The  church  measured 
thirty-seven  feet  front  and  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  and  all  its 
parts  and  details  are  laid  out  with  scrupulous  exactitude  with 
reference  to  symmetry  and  proportion. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  the  most  severe  and  barn¬ 
like  character ;  with  two  rows  of  windows  having  plank 
frames,  and  with  a  shallow  cornice,  made  up  of  a  gutter  and 
bed-mould,  the  latter  mitreing  around  the  heads  of  gallery 
window-frames.  The  entrance  door  has  no  features  worthy 
of  notice,  and  the  steps  are  of  Connecticut  brown-stone,  the 
usual  material  used  for  that  purpose  in  Colonial  work. 

The  roof  is  a  simple  double  pitch,  the  frame  being  of  oak 
timber  and  shown  on  the  sectional  drawing.  The  tie-beams, 
hewn  into  curves,  are  curious  instances  of  framing.  All 
furring-down  for  the  ceiling  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  lath¬ 
ing  is  nailed  directly  on  the  4"  x  4"  furrings,  which  are 
tenoned  between  the  tie-beams. 

All  the  timbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  tie-beams,  are 
squared.  The  framing  at  the  junction  of  the  principals  and 
tie-beams  was  badly  conceived,  and  the  hidden  tenons  rotted 
off,  permitting  the  building  to  spread  badly.  In  restoration 
it  became  necessary  to  insert  two  tension-rods  and  draw  in 
the  walls  to  their  original  vertical  position.  These  rods  run 
across  the  building  at  the  line  of  the  cornice. 

The  large  drawings  indicate  the  conscientious  attention  to 
detail  which  the  Colonial  mechanics  were  wont  to  bestow 
upon  their  works.  The  greater  part  of  the  inside  finish  is 
made  of  red  cedar,  painted  white.  All  the  members  were 
wrought  by  hand,  and  the  amount  of  curved  and  moulded 
work,  including  mitres,  is  extreme. 

While  engaged  in  making  the  measurements  preparatory 


to  the  restoration,  I  was  struck  by  a  coincidence  which 
gradually  developed  as  the  work  progressed.  It  has  always 
been  a  mystery,  unsolved  by  investigation,  as  to  who  designed 
Trinity  Church  in  Newport.  It  was  erected  in  the  years 
1724-25,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  The 
plans  and  instructions  must  have  come  from  England,  as  it 
was  not  until  some  years  later  that  architects  of  talent,  like 
Peter  Harrison,  emigrated  to  the  colonies.  It  is  a  free  copy 
of  Wren’s  church  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  having  the  general 
character  of  that  edifice,  with,  however,  some  strongly- 
marked  differences.  Instead  of  the  row  of  Corinthian 
columns  along  the  gallery,  and  supporting  the  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing,  it  has  square  and  fluted  piers,  and  the  lower  piers  are 
much  smaller,  although  panelled  in  the  same  way  as  those  at 
St.  James’s.  The  ceiling  is  also  different,  substituting  for  a 
simple  barrel-vault  an  elliptical  and  groined  system  of  vaulting. 

Whoever  may  have  been  its  architect,  the  men  who  built 
Trinity  church,  in  1724-25,  also  built  the  Sabbatarian 
church,  in  1729.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  architect  was 
employed  for  the  latter  edifice,  but  the  section  of  every 
moulding  and  detail  is  the  same  in  both  structures,  indicating 
the  use  of  one  set  of  hollow  and  round  planes  by  the  same 
hands.  The  designs  of  the  galleries,  piers  and  panelling  are 
also  the  same.  One  feature  in  the  Sabbatarian  Church  is, 
however,  unique  ;  i.  e.,  the  pulpit  stairs.  These  stairs,  al¬ 
though  partaking  of  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  best 
domestic  work  of  the  day,  are  richer  in  detail  and  are  more 
delicately  wrought  than  in  any  other  staircase  of  the  time 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  staircase  in  Trinity  Church 
is  of  a  much  simpler  design,  and  the  one  in  the  Christopher 
G.  Champlin  house,  the  best  domestic  example  in  Newport, 
shows  much  less  elaboration. 

The  panelling  under  the  sounding-board  of  the  Sabbatarian 
Church  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  ceiling  over  the  warden’s 
pew  in  Trinity  Church,  and  the  small  pedestal  on  the  sound¬ 
ing-board  was  surmounted  by  an  English  crown,  probably  of 
the  same  character  as  the  one  still  remaining  on  the  organ 
of  old  Trinity. 

The  tablets  on  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  shown  on 
drawing,  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  Deacon  John  Tan¬ 
ner,  in  1773.  The  lettering  is  still  clear  and  bright,  with  scrolls 
in  the  arched  tops.  Below  the  Decalogue  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing  text  from  Ramans  III,  xxi:  “Do  we  then  make  void  the 
law  through  faith?  God  forbid;  yea,  we  establish  the  law.” 

There  is  a  legend  that  when  the  English  army  took  posses- 


Note.  —  The  tie-beams  are  of  rough-hewn  timber,  curved  by  the  axe, 
scarfed  in  centre.  The  iron  straps  are  roughly  forged  and  the  bolts  which 
secure  them  to  the  king-post  are  simply  driven  through,  the  ends  turned 
over  and  keyed.  The  timber  is  all  of  oak.  The  furrings  for  ceiling  are 
about  4"  x  4''  and  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams  at  each  end.  The  lathing  is 
directly  on  the  furrings.  Each  principal  runs  down  to  a  feather  end,  but 
is  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam  and  pinned.  The  building  spread  badly,  and 
in  its  restoration  iron  tension-rods  were  put  in  between  the  plates. 

sion  of  Newport,  in  1777 ,  and  desecrated  all  the  places  of 
worship,  except  Old  Trinity  and  the  Sabbatarian  Church,  by 
using  them  for  riding-schools  and  hospitals,  the  latter  edifice 
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was  saved  and  guarded  through  respect  for  the  Decalogue 
and  the  royal  crown  found  within  its  walls. 

The  clock,  forming  the  initial  cut  of  this  article,  hangs  on 
the  face  of  the  gallery,  between  the  two  central  piers,  facing 
the  pulpit.  It  was  made  by  William  Claggett,  a  celebrated 
horologist  of  his  day  in  Newport.  The  clock  in  the  tower  of 
Trinity  Church  was  also  made  by  him,  and  many  of  the  tall 
clocks,  with  sun,  moon,  stars  and  signs  of  the  zodiac,  fre¬ 


quently  found  in  the  possession  of  old  families,  bear  his 
name.  The  church  clock  has  been  repaired  and  is  again 
marking  the  hours,  not  of  long  and  prosy  sermons  dealing 
with  colonial  brimstone,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
prominent  article  in  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  but  striking 
hour  after  hour  the  onward  march  of  Newport’s  history, 
down  from  the  eventful  and  romantic  past,  into  the  unknown 
future.  Geo.  C.  Mason,  Jr. 


Six  Hours  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


On  Gallows  Hill. 

HE  materials  for  the  accompanying  drawings 
and  sketches,  and  the  following  facts,  rela¬ 
tive  and  irrelevant  thereto,  were  collected 
by  the  present  writer  and  a  friend  in  a  six- 
hour-long  visit  to  Salem,  supplemented  by  a  short  preliminary 
cramming  at  the  Boston  Library  on  the  evening  previous 
thereto.  In  so  short  a  time,  and  with  imperfect  facilities 
(our  only  instruments  were  note-books,  rules  and  pencils,  and 
a  kodak  camera),  it  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to  suppose  that 
much  of  fresh  interest  or  of  permanent  value  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  field  already  so  well  harvested  by  such  men  as 
Arthur  Little,  Frank  Wallis  and  others  not  less  competent, 
but  it  so-happened,  partly  by  accident  and  partly  also  from 
design,  that  we  devoted  our  attention  principally  to  houses 
not  treated  before.  In  so  doing  we  have  hoped  not  only  to 
escape  comparisons,  sure  to  be  disastrous,  but  also  to  aug¬ 
ment,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  sum  total  of  drawings  and 
documents  pertaining  to  Colonial  architecture  in  America. 

In  the  popular  mind,  Salem  is  so  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  idea  of  witchcraft  that  in  any  article  on  the  subject, 
however  practical  its  nature  or  prosaic  its  style,  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  refer  in  passing  to  that  insane  delusion,  the 
horrid  and  bloody  results  of  which  have  made  the  town 
famous  not  in  the  history  of  the  country  merely  but  in  that 
of  humanity  at  large.  Indeed,  the  tragedy  enacted  there  two 
centuries  ago  colors  the  life  of  the  place  to-day,  and,  like 
a  murderer’s  conscience,  clamors  for  recognition.  There  is  a 
sinister  something  in  the  names  one  hears,  such  as  the  “  Witch 
House”  and  “Gallows  Hill”;  the  very  word  “witch,”  which 
once  struck  terror  to  brave  hearts,  is  used  now  by  tradesmen 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  wares.  In  the  court-house  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  documents  relating  fo  the  trials,  and  ob¬ 
jects  used  as  evidence;  among  them  the  “witch-pins”  with 
which  the  accused  were  supposed  to  have  tormented  their 
victims.  On  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Lynde  Streets 
we  came  upon  a  black  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  — 


“  Nearly  oppofite  this  fpot  flood,  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet, 
a  building  devoted  from  1677  until  1718  to  municipal 
and  judicial  ufes.  In  it,  in  1692,  were  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  for  witchcraft  rnoft  of  the  nineteen  perfons  who 
fuffered  death  on  the  gallows.  Giles  Corey  was  here 


put  to  trial  on  the  fame  charge,  and,  refufing  to  plead, 
was  taken  away  and  preffed  to  death.  In  January,  1693, 
twenty-one  perfons  were  tried  here  for  witchcraft,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  acquitted  and  three  condemned,  but 
later  fet  free,  together  with  about  150  accufed  perfons  in 
a  general  delivery  which  occurred  in  May.” 

It  was  like  encountering  a  funeral  on  the  street,  and, 
hurried  and  preoccupied  as  we  were,  we  could  not  but  pause, 
and  try  to  realize,  if  only  for  an  instant,  the  terror  which 
ruled  the  community  when  husbands  accused  wives,  and 
children  parents,  and  safety  lay  neither  in  wealth  nor  station 
—  least  of  all  in  innocence  —  and  fear  and  cowardice  passed 
like  a  pestilence  from  heart  to  heart. 

In  reading  over  the  reports  of  the  witch  trials  one  is  af¬ 
flicted  by  a  feeling  of  something  uncanny  in  it  all,  and  is 
tempted  to  believe  in  witchcraft  —  obsession  by  evil  spirits, 
and  the  rest ;  but  time  has  strangely  reversed  the  positions  of 
accuser  and  accused,  for  now  it  is  the  judges  who  appear  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  the  diabolic  will,  so  blind  and  implacable 
they  seem  —  so  intent  on  having  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this :  One  of  the 
afflicted  girls  declared  that  Sarah  Good,  then  on  trial,  had 
cut  her  with  a  knife  and  broken  the  blade  in  her  flesh.  Search 


Pickering  House. 

was  made,  and,  sure  enough,  the  blade  was  found  on  Sarah’s 
person.  A  young  man,  thereupon,  arose  and  exposed  the 
fraud.  He  produced  the  remainder  of  the  knife,  and  told 
how  he  had  thrown  the  broken  blade  away  in  the  presence 
of  the  girl;  but  the  Court,  instead  of  admitting  his  evi¬ 
dence,  dismissed  him  with  an  admonition  not  to  tell  lies 
and  continued  the  taking  of  testimony.  What  wonder  that 
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justice  such  as  this  wrung  from  Martha  Corey  the  pathetic 
protest :  “  You  are  all  against  me  and  I  cannot  help  it !  ” 
Next  to  its  having  been  the  centre  of  the  witchcraft  de¬ 
lusion,  Salem  is  perhaps  most  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  the  supposed  scene  of  many  of  his 


romances.  The  house  where  he  was  born,  and  others  in 
which  he  lived  at  various  times,  may  still  be  seen  by  the 
curious  visitor,  and  so  intermingled  do  the  real  and  the  ideal 
become  with  the  lapse  of  time  that  one  of  the  principal 
“objects  of  interest  ”  is  a  house  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  the  “  Seven  Gables,”  though  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assumption.  Whatever  may 
have  once  been  its  condition,  it  certainly  tallies  ill  with  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  description  ;  and  of  gables  we  counted  only  two. 
The  Pickering  house  came  much  nearer  our  own  ideal  — 
even  to  the  magnificent  old  elm  before  the  door.  These  two 
are  about  the  only  remaining  examples  of  the  many  and 
steep-gabled  houses  built  here  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  in  evident  imitation  of  the  Gothic  half- 
timbered  cottages  of  England. 

We  visited  the  Custom-house,  where  Hawthorne  served  a 
term  in  the  capacity  of  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  an  experience 
which  he  subsequently  immortalized  in  his  introduction  to 
the  “  Scarlet  Letter .”  The  place  looks  to-day  exactly  as  he 
there  describes  it:  — 

“In  my  native  town  of  Salem,  at  the  head  of  what,  half  a 
century  ago,  in  the  days  of  old  King  Darby,  was  a  bustling 
wharf,  —  but  which  is  now  burdened  with  decayed  wooden 
warehouses,  and  exhibits  few  or  no  symptoms  of  commercial 
life ;  except,  perhaps,  a  bark  or  brig,  half  way  down  its 
melancholy  length,  discharging  hides;  or,  nearer  at  hand,  a 
Nova  Scotia  schooner  pitching  out  her  cargo  of  firewood,  — 
at  the  head,  I  say,  of  this  dilapidated  wharf,  which  the  tide 
often  overflows,  and  along  which,  at  the  base  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  row  of  buildings,  the  track  of  many  languid  years  is 
feen  in  a  border  of  unthrifty  grass,  —  here,  with  a  view  from 
its  front  windows  adown  this  not  very  enlivening  prospect, 
and  thence  across  the  harbor,  stands  a  spacious  edifice  of 
brick.  From  the  loftiest  point  of  its  roof,  during  precisely 
three-and-a-half  hours  of  each  forenoon,  floats  or  droops,  in 
breeze  or  calm,  the  banner  of  the  Republic;  but  with  the 
thirteen  stripes  turned  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally,  and 
thus  indicating  that  a  civil,  and  not  a  military,  post  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  Government  is  here  established.  Its  front  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  portico  of  half  a  dozen  wooden  pillars  support¬ 
ing  a  balcony,  beneath  which  a  flight  of  wide  granite  steps 
descends  towards  the  street.  Over  the  entrance  hovers  an 
enormous  specimen  of  the  American  eagle,  with  outspread 
wings,  a  shield  before  her  breast,  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  a 
bunch  of  intermingled  thunderbolts  and  barbed  arrows  in 
each  claw.” 

Fresh  from  a  reperusal  of  Hawthorne’s  description  of  his 


life  there,  we  tried  to  imagine  him  as  still  an  incumbent  of 
the  post,  going  about  his  accustomed  duties,  and  we  almost 
duped  ourselves  into  believing  that  we  would  see  his  familiar 
figure  within  each  newly  opened  door.  There  was  little  to  dis¬ 
courage  such  a  fancy.  For  aught  that  we  could  see,  he  might 
have  left  there  only  yesterday.  The  same  superannuated 
sea-captains,  apparently,  slouched  about  the  corridors,  calling 
one  another  “  Cap,”  and  discussing  the  last  or  coming  “clam, 
fry,”  just  as  they  did  when  Hawthorne  passed  among  them 
like  a  prince  disguised  among  his  poor,  —  he  alone  conscious 
of  his  rank  and  power,  and  waiting  till  the  time  came  to 
declare  it.  One  of  the  above-mentioned  dignitaries  showed 
us  the  window  at  which  Hawthorne  worked,  and  the  chamber 
in  which  he  found  the  scarlet  letter  (if  he  ever  found  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  chamber  of  his  brain),  in  a  manner  which  showed 
it  to  be  an  accustomed  service. 

The  building  itself,  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  impressed  us  as  a  fine  example  of  later  Colonial 
architecture,  full  of  dignity  and  repose,  and,  though  scarcely 
larger  than  some  of  the  houses  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
expressing  in  unmistakable  and  appropriate  terms  its  character 
and  office. 

Hawthorne  is  by  no  means  the  only  illustrious  son  of 
Salem.  Prescott  was  born  here;  here  Roger  Williams  taught 
and  preached,  and  Count  Rumford  kept  a  store.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lafayette  both  visited  the  little  town  in  the 
stirring  Revolutionary  days,  and  almost  all  of  the  presidents 
since.  It  is  said  that  the  first  armed  resistance  to  British 
authority  occurred  at  the  North  Bridge  in  an  engagement 
known  as  “Leslie’s  Retreat.”  In  the  war  of  1812  the  battle 
between  the  “  Chesapeake”  and  the  “  Shannon  ”  was  fought 
off  the  shore  of  Salem,  and  was  witnessed  from  the  hills  by 
the  townspeople. 

But  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  town’s  history  were  the 
lovely  old  houses  of  which  it  is  built  up. 

We  had  come  to  see  them  and  to  this  purpose  we  devoted 
our  remaining  time.  To  the  mind  of  an  architect  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Salem  arrange  themselves  naturally  into  three  classes : 
First,  those  very  old  houses,  built  by  early  settlers  in  the  most 
primitive  times,  possessing  all  the  dignity  and  simplicity  and, 
withal,  the  barrenness  of  the  Puritan  character,  and  around 
which  cluster  many  strange,  true  histories  and  curious  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  second,  those  built  in  later  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
days,  usually  by  rich  merchants  and  ship-owners,  when  Salem 
had  become  a  principal  port  of  entry,  and  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  centre,  and  in  which  the  Colonial  style  is  exhibited 
in  its  very  flower;  and  third,  those  purely  modern  structures 

—  confused,  chaotic — 
which  have  sprung  up  in 
profusion  in  some  parts  of 
the  town,  like  weeds  in  an 
old-fashioned  garden. 

The  very  oldest  house 
of  all,  as  well  as  the  most 
famous,  is  the  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  house,  on  the  corner 
of  Essex  and  North 
Streets.  The  exact  date 
of  its  building  is  not 
known,  but  it  cannot  be 
far  short  of  three  centu¬ 
ries  ago, for  in  1675  the 
and  rebuilt.  It  again  suf¬ 
fered  alteration  in  1746,  and  now  a  vulgar  little  modern 
drug-store  grows  out  of  its  withered  old  side,  like  some  ex¬ 
crescence,  indicative  of  age  and  disease  and  swift-coming  dis¬ 
solution,  The  western  portion,  with  its  quaint,  overhanging 


A  Salem  Back-yard. 


chimneys  had  to  be  taken  down 
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second  story,  is  almost  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
structure,  but  from  it,  in  imagination,  one  may  reconstruct 
the  whole. 

In  1635  bouse  was  the  home  of  Roger  Williams,  and 
from  it  he  was  driven  by  Puritanical  intolerance  to  seek 
shelter  among  the  Indians  at  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 


Pingree  House. 

founded  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as  every  school-boy 
knows.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Major  Williams,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  event  which  drove  him  thither : 

“  When  I  was  unkindly  and  unchriftianly,  as  I  believe, 
driven  from  my  houfe  and  land  and  wife  and  children  (in  the 
midft  of  a  New  England  winter,  now  about  thirty-five  years 
paft)  at  Salem,  that  ever  honored  Governor,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
privately  wrote  to  me  to  fteer  my  courfe  to  the  Nahigonfet 
Bay  and  Indians  for  many  high  and  heavenly  and  publike 
ends  encouraging  me  from  the  freenes  of  the  place  from  any 
Englifh  claims  or  patents.  I  took  his  prudent  motion  as  an 
hint  and  voice  from  God,  and  waving  all  other  thoughts  and 
motives  I  fleered  my  courfe  from  Salem  (through  winter  fnows 
which  I  feel  yet)  into  thefe  parts  where  I  may  fay  Peniel,  that 
is,  I  have  feene  the  face  of  God.” 

The  house  passed  then  into  the  possession  of  Captain  Rich¬ 
ard  Davenport,  whose  administrators  sold  it  in  1675  to  Jona¬ 
than  Corwin,  notorious  as  being  one  of  the  two  magistrates 
before  whom  were  tried  and  condemned  those  first  persons, 
“charged  with  certain  deteflable  arts  called  witchcraft  and 
forceries  wickedly  and  felonioufly  ufed,  practifed  and  exer- 
cifed  by  which  the  perfons  named  were  tortured,  afflicted, 
pined,  confumed,  wafted  and  tormented.”  The  preliminary 
examinations  of  some  of  the  accused  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  room  of  the  old  house,  and  this  circumstance  has 
given  it  the  name  of  the  “  Witch  House,”  by  which  it  is  best 
known. 

In  rummaging  over  some  old  files  of  the  Essex  Institute 
Bulletin  in  the  Boston  Library  I  came  upon  a  transcript  of 
the  contract  between  Corwin  and  one  Daniel  Andrewe  for 
remodelling  the  house.  I  give  it  here  entire.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  early  specification,  it  will  be  seen  to  possess  all 
the  diffuseness  and  obscurity  common  to  such  documents  at 
the  present  time : 

“The  faid  Daniel  Andrewe  is  to  dig  and  build  a  cellar  as 
large  as  the  eafterly  room  of  faid  houfe  will  afford  (and  in 
the  faid  room  according  to  the  breadthe  and  length  of  it)  not 
exceeding  fix  foot  in  height;  and  to  underpin  the  porch  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  houfe  not  exceeding  one  foot;  the 
faid  kitchen  being  20  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide ;  and  to 
make  fteps  with  ftones  into  the  cellar  in  two  places  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cellar,  together  with  ftone  fteps  up  into  the  porch. 
2.  For  the  chimney  he  is  to  take  down  the  chimneys  which 
are  now  Handing,  and  to  take  and  make  up  of  the  bricks 
that  are  now  in  the  chimneys,  and  the  ftones  that  are  in  the 
lean-to  cellar  that  now  is,  and  to  rebuild  the  faid  chimney 


with  five  fireplaces  viz :  two  below  and  two  in  the  chambers 
and  one  in  the  garret ;  alfo  to  build  one  chimney  in  the 
kitchen  with  ovens  and  a  furnace,  not  exceeding  five  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  houfe.  3.  He  is  to  fet  the  jambs  of 
the  two  chamber  chimneys  and  of  the  eafternmost  room 
below  with  Dutch  tiles,  the  faid  owner  finding  the  tiles;  alfo 
to  lay  all  the  hearths  belonging  to  the  faid  houfe  and  to 
point  the  cellar  and  underpinning  of  fd.  houfe  and  fo  much 
of  the  hearths  as  are  to  be  laid  with  Dutch  tiles  the  faid 
owner  is  to  find  them.  4.  As  for  lathing  and  plaiftering  he 
is  to  lath  and  fiele  the  four  rooms  of  the  houfe  betwixt  the 
joifts  overhead  and  to  plaifter  the  fides  of  the  houfe  with  a 
coat  of  lime  and  haire  upon  the  clay;  alfo  to  fill  the  gable 
ends  of  the  houfe  with  bricks  and  to  plaifter  them  with  clay. 
5.  To  lath  and  plaifter  the  partitions  of  the  houfe  with  clay 
and  lime  and  to  fill,  lath  and  plaifter  the  porch  and  porch 
chambers  and  to  plaifter  them  with  lime  and  haire  befides; 
and  to  fiele  and  lath  them  overhead  with  lime  and  to  fill, 
lath  and  plaifter  the  kitchen  up  to  the  wall  plate  on  every 
fide.  The  faid  Daniel  Andrewe  is  to  find  lime,  bricks,  clay, 
ftone,  haire  together  with  labourers  and  workmen  to  help 
him,  and  generally  all  the  materials  for  effecting  and  carrying 
out  of  the  aforefaid  worke,  except  laths  and  nails'.  7.  The 
whole  work  before  mentioned  is  to  be  done,  finiflied  and 
performed  att  or  before  the  laft  day  of  Auguft  next  following 
provided  the  faid  Daniel  or  any  that  work  with  him  be  not 
lett  or  hindered  for  want  of  the  carpenter  worke.  8.  Laftly, 
in  confideration  of  the  aforefaid  worke,  fo  finifhed  and  ac- 
complifhed  as  aforefaid,  the  aforefaid  owner  is  to  pay  or 
caufe  to  be  paid  unto  the  faid  workmen  the  fumme  of  fifty 
pounds  in  money  current  in  New  England,  to  be  paid  at  or 
before  the  finiftiing  of  the  faid  worke.  And  for  the  true  per¬ 
formance  of  the  premifes,  we  bind  ourfelves  each  to  other, 
our  heyeres,  executors  and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by  thefe 
prefents,  as  witneffe  our  hands,  this  nineteenth  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Anno  Domini  1674-5 

Jonathan  Corwin 
Daniel  Andrewe  ” 

The  meeting-house  in  which  Roger  Williams  used  to  preach 
—  the  first  for  congregational  worship  built  in  America  —  has 
been  carefully  restored  and  preserved,  and  stands  now  in  the 
rear  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  frame  is  about  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  building.1  It  is  so  small  that  a  person 
reaching  forward  from  the  front  of  the  gallery  might  touch 
the  extended  hand  of  the  minister  behind  the  desk.  It  is 
used  as  a  repository  for  many  curious  relics,  among  them 
Hawthorne’s  desk,  at  which  the  “  Scarlet  Letter"  was  written, 
or  at  least  begun. 

The  Pickering  house,  before  alluded  to,  is  also  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  built  in  1651  by  John  Pickering,  and 
inhabited  ever  since  by  his  direct  lineal  descendants.  For 
this  reason,  perhaps,  it  betrays  few  evidences  of  the  ravages 

of  time.  There  are  other 
houses  in  Salem,  built 
about  the  same  time,  which, 
though  interesting  histori¬ 
cally,  present  few  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  lovers  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  beauty.  It  was 
for  those  built  about  the 
year  1800  that  we  reserved 
our  admiration  and  our 
lead  pencils — great  square 
structures,  usually  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  wooden 
Typical  Salem  Frame  House.  cornices  and  porches.  One 

of  them,  typical  of  the  whole  class,  especially  arrested  our  at¬ 
tention  by  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  detail.  Standing 

1  During  the  current  year  Mr.  Eben  Putnam  has  brought  forward  an 
elaborate  argument,  which  seeks  to  show  that  this  cherished  relic  is  not 
the  first  meeting-house  erected  in  1634  and  that, even  if  it  is  the  earliest 
church  building  in  Salem,  still  earlier  churches  were  erected  —  the 
Boston  and  Camdridge  churches  in  1632  and  the  Dorchester  church  in 
•633.  —  Ed. 
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a  little  back  from  the  street,  and  apart  from  its  neighbors 
on  either  side,  it  displayed  a  facade  plain  almost  to  barren¬ 
ness,  but  so  well  fenestrated  and  divided  horizontally  by  broad 
bands  of  brickwork  at  each  floor-level  as  to  quite  fill  and 
satisfy  the  eye.  This  wall  was  finished  with  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  cornice,  and  this,  in  turn,  surmounted  by  a  delicate 
balustrade.  The  only  oth^r  bit  of  ornament  consisted  in  one 
of  those  dainty  and  beautiful  semicircular  porches  before  the 
entrance,  of  which  we  saw  so  many  in  Salem.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  its  occupants,  we  obtained  admission  to  this 
house,  and  made  drawings  of  much  of  its  interior  woodwork, 
which  was  both  rich  and  refined.  It  was  while  so  engaged 
that  we  first  learned  that  the  house  had  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  horrible  murders  in  all  the  history  of  crime,  known 
at  the  time  of  its  committal  as  the  “  Salem  Murder,”  and 
celebrated  alike  for  its  cold-blooded  brutality,  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  the  singular 
succession  of  fatalities  which  accompanied  and  followed  it. 
The  facts  are,  briefly,  these: 

In  a  room  of  the  old  house,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
April,  1830,  Capt.  Joseph  White,  a  rich  and  respected  citizen 
of  Salem,  was  stabbed  and  beaten  to  death,  as  was  alleged, 
by  his  nephews,  George  and  Richard  Crowninshield,  and  an 
accomplice,  in  order,  it  is  supposed,  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  old  man’s  will.  When  the  crime  was  discovered,  the 
whole  countryside  was  aroused,  a  great  public  meeting 
held,  and  the  murderers  hunted  down  and  apprehended. 
In  the  trials  which  followed,  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in 
the  country  participated,  among  them  Daniel  Webster  and 
Samuel  Hoar.  The  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  so  the  trials 
came  to  nothing ;  but  they  were  full  of  startling  and  dra¬ 
matic  incidents.  Chief  Justice  Isaac  Parker,  immediately 
after  delivering  his  charge  to  the  jury,  fell  forward,  dead, 
and  one  of  the  Crowninshields  killed  himself  in  jail  while 
waiting  trial.  The  other,  Richard,  was  the  inventor  of  some 
of  the  most  intricate  machinery  used  in  the  factories  of  New 
England  to-day. 

This  tale,  when  we  heard  it,  somehow  dampened  our  archi¬ 
tectural  ardors.  At  this  window,  we  reflected,  where  now 
the  sun  streamed  so  brightly  in,  the  assassin  entered;  these 
floors  creaked  warningly  beneath  his  stealthy  feet,  and  then 
were  treacherously  still ;  this  spotless  white  woodwork  had 
been  crimsoned  by  the  old  man’s  blood  ;  these  walls  resounded 
with  his  dying  groans.  We  did  not  care  to  linger  after 
that,  but  tiptoed  down  the  broad  stairs  and  through  the 


still  hall  out  into  the  welcome  noise  and  glare  of  Essex  Street. 

The  Essex  Institute  was  just  next  door,  and  we  spent  half 
an  hour  very  pleasantly  in  the  museum,  where  there  are  many 
pieces  of  fine  old  furniture  and  woodwork  taken  from  houses 
now  destroyed.  We  found  fine  furniture,  also,  in  the  house 
of  Major  George  Whipple,  and  the  first  “  Salem  cupboard  ” 
that  we  had  ever  seen. 

A  little  beyond  the  Essex  Institute  is  the  armory  of  the 
Salem  Cadets,  a  stately  old  house  built  by  Col.  Francis  Pea¬ 
body  in  1818.  Its  front  is  diversified  by  two  segment-shaped 
bays,  in  this  respect  a  departure  from  the  usual  Salem  type, 
though  a  common  feature  of  many  old  houses  in  Boston. 
The  interior  is  more  than  ordinarily  grand,  one  room  con¬ 
taining  a  white  marble  mantel  with  carved  caryatides.  Off 
of  the  stair-landing  is  a  banqueting-hall  finished  in  oak  in 
Elizabethan  Gothic,  where,  we  are  told  by  the  guide-book, 
“  Prince  Arthur  of  England  was  entertained  at  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  his  attending  the  funeral  of  George  Peabody, 
the  banker,  February  8,  1870.”  This  rich,  dark,  elaborate 
interior  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  trim  white  Colonial 
finish  of  the  rest  of  the  house. 

We  left  Salem  for  Boston  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
with  such  feelings  of  regret  as  must  have  been  Sinbad’s  on 
quitting  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  for,  to  our  unaccustomed 
Western  eyes,  the  place  seemed  a  veritable  mine  of  archi¬ 
tectural  wealth.  The  permanent  impression  left  with  us  by 
our  hasty  visit  was  of  an  exceedingly  quaint  and  picturesque 
old  town,  striving  here  and  there  to  be  “smart”  and  modern, 
like  some  faded  spinster  who  has  seen  better  days,  who  mis¬ 
takenly  prefers  our  shoddy  fabrics  to  the  faded  silks  and 
yellow  lace  and  other  heirlooms  of  an  opulent  past.  The  old 
houses  which  we  visited,  as  redolent  with  memories  of  other 
days  as  a  rose  that  has  been  kissed  and  laid  away,  awoke  in 
us  a  mood  of  pleasant  melancholy  full  of  vague  guesses  and 
conjectures.  It  was  as  though  the  houses  themselves  were 
trying  to  communicate  to  us  their  secrets,  and  had  half  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  seemed,  indeed,  human  in  a  way  that  modern 
houses  never  do  —  like  the  Colonial  dames,  their  mistresses 
—  trim,  plain  and  a  bit  prudish  in  outward  appearance,  but 
interiorly  beautiful,  full  of  fine  and  delicate  sentiment.  This 
comparison,  fanciful  perhaps,  is  yet  applicable  to  the  old 
houses  of  the  South,  which  occupy  their  acres  more  invit¬ 
ingly,  with  less  restraint,  and  are,  altogether,  more  charming 
outwardly,  yet,  within,  are  not  without  a  certain  strain  of 
coarseness.  Claude  Fayette  Bragdon. 
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1632 

St.  Luke’s,  Smithfield,  Va. 

1634 

Cradock  House,  Medford,  Mass. 

1635 

Garrison  House,  Newbury  port, 
Mass. 

House  of  Seven  Gables,  Salem, 
Mass. 

1636 

Fairbanks  House,  Dedham,  Mass. 

1639 

Bull  House,  Newport,  R.  I.  The 
Gov. 

Curtis  House,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 


1640 

Minot  House,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Old  Stone  House,  Guilford, 
Conn. 

1643 

Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.  House  at. 

1650 

Putnam  House,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  Gen. 

1651 

Pickering  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

1652 

Livezey’s  House,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Whipple  House,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


1660 

St.  John’s  Church,  Hampton, 
Va. 

1664 

Wyckoff  House,  Flatlands  Neck, 

L.  I. 

1667 

Ely  Tavern,  Springfield,  Mass. 
1678 

Christ  Church,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

1680 

Red  Horse  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

1681 

Old  Ship  Church,  Hingham, 
Mass. 


1683 

Philipse  Manor  House  [southern 
part],  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1684 

Waller  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
1686 

Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
1696 

Dutch  Church,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

1700 

Court-house,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Farmington,  Conn.  Old  House  at. 
Gloria  Dei,  or  Old  Swedes 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Shirley,  James  River,  Va. 


1703 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  Kent 
Co.,  Va. 

1706 

Mabee  House,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

1 7 1 1 

St.  James’s  Church,  Goose  Creek, 
S.  C. 

1712 

Old  Corner  Bookstore,  Boston, 
Mass. 

“  State-house,  Boston,  Mass. 

1713 

Sam’l  Porter  House,  Hadley, 
Mass. 

1715 

Bruton  Parish  Church,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

1717 

Waitt  Place,  Barnstable,  Mass. 
1720 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pepperell  Mansion,  Kittery,  Me. 
1725 

Berkeley,  James  River,  Va. 
Rosewell,  Whitemarsh,  Va. 

1727 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1729 

Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Old  South,  Boston. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

1730 

Bartram  House,  John,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Pepperell  House,  Kittery,  Me. 

1732 

Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Co., 
Va. 

1733 

St.  Philip’s  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

1735 

Old  Swedes  Church,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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1737 

Carter’s 

Va. 


Grove,  James  River, 


Hancock  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Westover,  James  River,  Va. 

1738 

Royall  House,  Medford,  Mass. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 
1740 

Brice  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Samuel  Colton  House,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Lang  House,  Jeffrey,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Oliver  House,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Verplanck  Homestead,  Fishkill, 
N.  Y. 


1742-62 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


1743 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

Philipse  Manor  House,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

State-house,  Newport,  R.  I. 

1744 

Cloisters,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

McDowell  Hall,  Annapolis,  Md., 

1745 

Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wells  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1749 

King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  Mass. 

1750 

Bellingham-Cary  House,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

First  Church,  Farmington,  Conn. 
Lefferts  Homestead,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Tulip  Hill,  West  River,  Md. 
Wentworth  House,  Little  Harbor. 
I7S2 

Braddock  House,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Carlyle  House,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Custom-house,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 


*k755 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Winslow  House,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

1757 

Gunston  Hall,  Va. 

1758 

St.  Peter’s  P.  E.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

1759 

Vassall-C  r  a  i  g  ie-L  o  n  gf  e  1 1  o  w 
House. 

1760 

Blake  House,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1761 

Christ  Church,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mansion,  Fairmont 
Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1762 

Morris  House,  New  York,N.  Y. 

1763 

Woodford  House,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

1764 

Ladd  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1765 

Van  Rensselaer  Mansion,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

1767 

Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va. 

1768 

Jeremiah  Lee  House,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. 

1770 

Carpenters’  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Chase  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Harwood  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Quincy  Mansion,  Quincy,  Mass. 

1771 

Boston  Tea-party  House. 

1772 

State-house,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Stebbins  House,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


1774 

Meeting-house,  Sandown,  N.  H. 

1780 

Forrester  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
Paca  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 

1781 

Elsie  Gerretsen  House,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

1784 

Gov.  Langdon  House,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

Solitude,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Unitarian  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

1786 

Erasmus  Hall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1787 

Morris  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1790 

Brandon,  James  River,  Va. 
Deming  House,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Taylor  Flouse,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Van  Rensselaer  Manor  Plouse, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1791 

Longswamp  Reformed  Church, 
Mertztown,  Pa. 

1793 

Gadsby’s  Tavern,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

1798 

Cook  House,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Isaac. 

Hurd  House,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

1799 

Octagon  House,  W  a  sh  i  n  g  t  o  n, 
D.C. 

“  “  Woodlawn,  Va. 

1800 

Jonathan  Childs  House,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Haven  House,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Hodges  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
Phillips  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
Thompson  House,  Charlestown, 
Mass. 


1  Mentioned  in  Voiumes  I  and  II  [ Parts  I-VIII~\. 
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THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


1S01 

Essex  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
Nichols  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

1802 

Ellicott  Hall,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
First  Church,  West  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Oliver  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

1803 

New  York  City -hall. 

Sackett  House,  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.  Y. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1804 

Judge  Walker  House,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

1806 

Colton  House,  Agawam,  Mass. 
Rufus. 


1806 

South  Church,  Salem,  Mass. 

1808 

Williams  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

1809 

Mappa  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

1810 

Joseph  Cabot  House,  Salem, 
Mass. 

181 1 

Alexander  House,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

1812 

Church,  Ashfield,  Mass. 

First  Church,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

“  Congregational  Church, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Monumental  Church,  Richmond, 
Va. 


1813 

Court-house,  Lenox,  Mass. 

1814 

Arnold  House,  Charlestown, 
Mass. 

Church,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Unitarian  Church,  Trenton, 
N.  Y. 

1815 

Old  North  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Ontario  County  Jail,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

1816 

Tudor  House,  Georgetown, 
D.  C. 

Woolsey  House,  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 


University  of  Virginia,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

1818 

Cadet  Armory,  Salem,  Mass. 

First  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Peabody  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

Safford  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

1819 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ratcliffe- 
boro’,  S.  C. 

1820 

Isaac  Hill’s  House,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Pickman  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

1821 

Hobart  College  Building,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

1826 

First  Church,  Ware,  Mass. 


Alphabetical  Chronological  Tabulation. 


Alexander  House,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  1811. 

Arnold  House,  Charlestown,  Mass., 

1814. 

Bartram  House,  Phila.,  Pa.,  1730. 
Bellingham-Cary  House,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  1750. 

Berkeley,  James  River,  Va.,  1725. 
Blake  House,  Sp’gfield,  Mass.,  1760. 
Boston  Tea-party  House,  1771. 
Braddock  House,  Alexandria,  Va., 

1752. 

Brandon,  James  River,  Va.,  1790. 
Brice  House,  Annapolis,  Md:,  1740. 
Bruton  Parish  Church,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  1715. 

Bull  House,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1639. 
Cabot  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1810. 
Cadet  Armory,  Salem,  Mass.,  1818. 
Carlyle  House,  Alexandria,  Va., 

1752- 

Carpenters’  Hall,  Phila.,  Pa.,  1770. 
Carter’s  Grove,  Va.,  1737- 

Chase  House,  Annapolis,  Md  ,  1770. 
Childs  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

1800. 

Christ  Church:  — 


Alexandria,  Va.,  1767. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1761. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Va.,  1732. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1720. 

Ware,  Mass.,  1826. 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  1678. 

Church,  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1812. 

“  Lenox,  Mass.,  1814. 

Cloisters,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  1744. 

Colton  House,  Agawam,  Mass., 

Rufus.  1806. 

Colton  House,  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  1740. 


Cook  House,  Br’kline,  Mass.,  1798. 
Court-house,  Lenox,  Mass.,  1813. 
“  Williamsburg,  Va., 

1700. 

Cradock  House,  Medford,  Mass., 

1634. 

Curtis  House,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 

1639. 

Custom-house,  Charleston,  S.  C., 

„  .  !752- 

Custis  House,  Woodlawn,  Va., 

1 799- 

Denning  House,  Litchfield,  Conn., 

1790- 

Dutch  Church,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 

1696. 

Ellicott  Hall,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1802. 
Ely  Tavern,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1667. 


Erasmus  Hall,  Brooklyn,  1786. 
Essex  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1801. 
Fairbanks  House,  Dedham,  Mass., 

1636. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  1742. 

First  Church:  — 

Farmington,  Conn.,  1750. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  1812. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1818. 

West  Springfield,  Mass.,  1802. 

First  Congregational  Church, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1812. 


Forrester  House,  Salem,  Mass., 

1780. 

Gadsby’s  Tavern,  Alexandria,  Va., 

1793- 

Garrison  House,  Newburyport, 


Mass.,  1 635. 

Gerretsen  House,  Brooklyn,  1781. 
Gloria  Dei,  or  Old  Swedes  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1700. 

Gunston  Hall,  Va.,  1 757. 

Hancock  House,  Boston,  1737. 


Harwood  House,  Annapolis,  Md., 

1770- 

Haven  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

1800. 

Hill  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1820. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

1821. 

Hodges  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1800. 

Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

1745- 

House  of  Seven  Gables,  Salem, 
Mass.,  1635. 

Hurd  House,  Charlestown,  Mass., 

1798- 

Independence  Hall,  Phila.,  Pa., 

1729- 

King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  Mass.,  1749. 

Ladd  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

1764. 

Lang  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1740. 

Langdon  House,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H„  1784. 

Lee  House,  Marblehead,  Mass., 

1768. 

Lefferts  House,  Brooklyn,  1750. 

Livezey’s  House,  Phila.,  Pa.,  1652. 

Longswamp  Reformed  Church, 
Mertztown,  Pa.,  1791. 

Mabee  House,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

1706. 

Mappa  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y., 

1809. 

McDowell  Flail,  Annapolis,  Md., 

1744- 


Meeting-house,  Sandown,  N.  H., 

1774- 

Minot  House,  Dorchester,  Mass., 

1640. 

Monumental  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1812. 

Morris  House,  New  York,  1762. 

“  “  Phila.,  Pa.,  1787. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Mansion,  Fairmont 
Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1761. 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  1743. 

New  York  City-hall,  1803. 

Nichols  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1801. 
Octagon  House,  Washington,  D.  C., 

1799- 

Old  Corner  Bookstore,  Boston,  1712. 
“  North  Church,  New  Haven, 


Conn.,  1815. 

“  Ship,  Hingham,  Mass.,  1681. 
“  South,  Boston,  Mass.,  1729. 
“  State-house,  Boston,  1712. 
“  Stone  House,  Guilford,  Conn., 

1640. 

“  Swedes  Church,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1735. 

Oliver  House,  Dorchester,  Mass., 


1740. 

“  “  Salem,  Mass.,  1802. 

Ontario  County  Jail,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y„  1815. 

Paca  Flouse,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1780. 
Peabody  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1818. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phila.,  Pa., 

1755- 

Pepperell  House,  Kittery,  Me.,  1720. 
Philipse  Manor  House,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  1683-1743. 

Phillips  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1800. 
Pickering  House,  Salem,  Mass., 

1651. 

Pickman  House,  Salem,  Mass., 

1820. 

Porter  House,  Hadley,  Mass.,  1713. 
Putnam  House,  Danvers,  Mass., 
1650.  The  Gen. 

Quincy  Mansion,  Quincy,  Mass., 

1770. 

Rosewell,  Whitemarsh,  Va.,  1725. 
Royall  House,  Medford,  Mass., 
o  1738. 

Sackett  House,  Sackett’s  Plarbor, 
N.  Y.,  1803. 

Safford  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1818. 
St.  James’s,  Goose  Creek,  S.  C., 


1711. 

St.  John’s  C  h  ap  e  1 ,  New  York, 

N.Y.,  1803. 

“  “  Hampton,  Va.,  1660. 

St.  Luke’s,  Smithfield,  Va.,  1632. 

St.  Michael’s  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1752. 


St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1764. 

“  “  Ratcliff eboro’,  S.  C.,  1819. 

St.  Peter’s,  New  Kent  Co.,  Va., 

1703- 

“  “  Phila.,  Pa.,  1738. 

“  “  P.  E.  Church,  Philadel¬ 

phia,  Pa.,  1758. 
St.  Philip’s,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1733. 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  1729. 

Shirley,  James  River,  Va.,  1700. 
Solitude,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1784. 
South  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  1806. 
State-house,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1772. 

“  Newport,  R.  I.,  1743. 
Stebbins  House,  Deerfield,  Mass., 

1772. 

Taylor  House,  Roxbury,  Mass., 

1790. 

Thompson  House,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  1800. 

Tudor  House,  Georgetown,  D.  C., 

1816. 

Tulip  Hill,  West  River,  Md.,  1750. 
Unitarian  Church,  Roxbury,  Mass., 

1784. 

“  “  Trenton,  N.  Y., 

1S14. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  1817. 

Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y., 
1790. 

“  “  Mansion,  Albany, 

N.  Y„  1765. 
Vassal  1-C  r a i g ie-Lo n  gf  e  1 1  o w 
House,  Cambridge,  1759. 

Verplanck  House,  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 

1740. 

Waitt  Place,  Barnstable,  Mass., 

1717- 

Walker  House,  Lenox,  Mass.,  1804. 
Waller  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  1684. 
Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  1686. 
Wells  House,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

1845. 

Wentworth  House,  Little  Harbor, 

1750. 

Westover,  James  River,  Va.,  1737. 
Whipple  House,  Ipswich,  Mass., 

165P]. 

Williams  House,  Boston,  1808. 
Winslow  House,  Plymouth,  Mass., 

1755. 

Woodford  House,  Phila.,  Pa.,  1763. 
Woolsey  House,  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  1816. 

Wyckoff  House,  Flatlands  Neck, 
L.  I.,  1664. 


General  Index  of  Text  and  Illustrations. 

VOLUMES  I  AND  II. 


—  A  — 

Abingdon,  Berks,  Eng  :  — 
Christ’s  Hospital,  ii,  96,  98 
Doorway,  VIII,  3 
Tomkins  Almshouse,  ii,  96,  99 
Town-hall,  VIII,  )9;  ii,  95 

Academy  of  Arts  founded  by  F. 

Johnston.  Royal 
Hibernian,  ii,  1 1 1 
“  Fort  Hills,  Canandaigua, 
N.  ¥.,  ii,  3 

Accident  at  St.  Mary-le-Strand  at 
the  Proclamation  of  Peace,  ii,  105 
Accokeek,  ii,  49 
Accomack,  ii,  13,  20 
Acton,  Annapolis,  Md.  The  Home 
of  the  Murrays,  ii,  57 
Adam.  The  Brothers,  i,  18;  ii,  11, 
84,  89,  90,  95,  100 
“  Ceiling.  An,  i,  8 
Adams  House,  Quincy,  Mass.  The 
J.  Q.,  i,  3  ;  ii,  82 

Advertisement.  An  old  Irish,  ii, 
1 12 

Agawam,  Mass.,  ii,  62,  66,  67 

Albany,  N.  V. :  — 

Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House,  i, 
13,  14,  15;  I, 

J  1 

“  “  Mansion  Plouse, 

i,  J3 

Aldborough  House,  Dublin,  ii,  1 1 1 
Aldrich,  Architect  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Oxford,  Eng.  Dean,  ii,  94 
Aldrich’s  Book,  “  Elements  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture"  in  Latin.  Dean,  ii,  94 

Alexandria,  Va.  :  — 

Braddock  House,  i,  29 
Carlyle  House.  Mantels  in,  III, 
18 

Cazanove.  Mantel  at,  i,  22 
Christ  Church,  II,  19,  20,  21,  22 
Gadsby’s  Tavern,  i,  30 ;  I,  9 

Allen  and  the  Rebuilding  of  Bath, 
Eng.  Ralph,  ii,  95 
All  Saints’  Church,  Northampton, 
Eng.,  ii,  95; 
VIII,  15 

“  “  “  Oxford  de- 

si  g  n  e  d  by 
Dean  Al¬ 
drich,  ii,  94 

Almshouse,  Abingdon,  Eng.  Tom¬ 
kins,  ii,  96,  99 

“  Maidstone,  Eng. 

Banks,  ii,  96,  99 
“  Trinity  Ground,  Lon¬ 
don,  VIII,  22 
Almshouses.  English,  ii,  96 
Altar,  Rye,  Eng.,  ii,  98 
“  Table,  Rye,  Eng.,  ii,  102 
Alton,  Hants,  Eng.  Porch,  ii,  92 
“  “  “  House,  ii,  96 

Ames.  John,  Architect,  ii,  69 
Analostan,  Va.,  ii,  49 


“Ancient.”  The  Van  Rensselaer, 
i>  13 

Andirons,  VI,  7,  25 

Andrew  House,  Salem,  Mass,  VII, 

13,  25 

Andros.  Sir  Edmund,  ii,  15 
“  Gov.,  ii,  26 

Annapolis,  Md.,  i,  19 

“  on  the  Severn,  ii,  57 

Annapolis,  Md.  :  — 

Acton.  The  Home  of  the 
Murrays,  ii,  57 
Brice  House,  i,  19;  ii.  27,  59 
Chase  House,  i,  20;  ii,  59;  ii,  58 
Franklin  House,  ii,  60 
Harwood  House,  i,  19,  20,  21; 
ii,  27,  58,  59 

Jennings  House,  i,  20;  ii,  59 
McDowell  Hall,  ii,  60 
Marx  House,  VII,  4 
Paca  House,  ii,  27  ;  VI,  1 
St.  Anne’s  Church,  ii,  61 
St.  John’s  College,  i,  23 ;  ii,  60 
Stair-end  in  Scott  House,  i,  22 
State-house,  i,  23  ;  ii,  59 
Stewart  House.  Peggy,  ii,  60 
Street  Plan,  ii,  58 
Window  in  Chase  House,  i,  2 1 
“  “  Harwood  House,  i,  20 

Anne.  Queen,  ii,  42,  81 

“  Statues  of  Queen,  ii,  105 

Apthorpe  House,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
i,  14 

Architects  :  — 

Adam  Brothers,  i,  18;  ii,  11,  84, 

89.  9°.  95.  100 
Aldrich.  Dean,  ii,  94,  98 
Ames.  John,  ii,  69 
Banner.  Peter,  i,  10 
Bell,  ii,  93 

Benjamin.  Asher,  ii,  66 
Buckland,  ii,  59 
Bulfinch.  Charles,  i,  11,  19 
Campbell.  Colin,  ii,  84,  96 
Cassels,  ii,  no 

Chambers.  SirWm.,i,  18;  ii,  84, 
no 

Clarissault.  M.,  i,  23 
Clarke.  Joseph,  ii,  59 
Cooley.  Thomas,  ii,  no 
Damon.  Capt.  Isaac,  ii,  70,  71 
Dance,  Jr.  George,  ii,  106 
Duff,  ii,  61 
Ensor,  ii,  no 
Gandon.  James,  ii,  no 
Gibbs.  ^  James,  i,  17,  28;  ii,  84, 
94.  105 

Hadfield.  George,  i,  19 
Hallet,  i,  19 

Hamilton.  James,  i,  18 
Harrison.  Peter,  i,  10,  32 
Hawksmoor.  Nicholas,  ii,  84,  94, 
i°5 

Hoban.  James,  i,  19 
Johnston.  Francis,  ii,  no,  in 
Jones.  Inigo,  ii,  84,  100 
Kearsley.  Dr.  John,  i,  17,  18 
Latrobe.  Benjamin,  i,  19 


Architects  : — 

McBean,  i,  17 
McComb.  John,  i,  17 
Mangin,  i,  18 
Mason.  George  C.,  i,  10 
Munday.  Richard,  i,  10 
Murray.  W.,  ii,  no,  in 
Norman.  J.,  ii,  65 
Rhoads.  Samuel  (Penn.  Hospi¬ 
tal) 

Smibert.  John,  i,  10 
Smith.  John,  ii,  no 

“  Robert  (Carpenters’ 
Hall). 

Spratz.  William,  i,  5 
Sproule,  ii,  no 
Strickland.  William, 

Taylor,  ii,  84 

Thornton.  Dr.  William,  i,  19; 
ii,  48 

Towne.  Ithiel,  ii,  70 
Vanbrugh.  Sir  J  ,  ii,  84,  94,  95 
Ward.  John,  ii,  94,  95 
Wilkins,  ii,  no,  in 
Wren,  ii,  93,  94,  105,  106 
Wyatt.  Benjamin,  i,  10 

Architectural  Review ,  London,  ii, 
99 

Architecture  in  Dublin.  Georgian, 
ii,  107 

“  of  England.  Eigh¬ 

teenth-century,  ii, 
91 

“  Georgian  Architecture 

true,  ii,  92 

“  Architecture."  Ware’s,  ii,  86 
Architrave  Bases,  i,  23 
Armory  of  the  Salem  Cadets,  i,  36 
Arms  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  ii,  26 
“  Royal,  ii,  96;  VIII,  J7 
Arnold,  Benedict,  aided  by  Mrs. 
Byrd,  ii,  42 

“  Homestead,  Charlestown, 
Mass.  Doorway,  II,  9 
“  Mansion.  Benedict.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  IV,  30,  32, 
33,  35,  36 

Arthur’s  Visit  to  Salem.  Prince, 
i,  36 

Arts.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
of,  ii,  hi 

Ashfield,  Mass.  Church,  ii,  68,  69 
Asylum  Building,  Somerville,  Mass. 
McLean,  ii,  84 

“  Staircase.  McLean,  ii,  85 
Atherington,  Eng.  Memorial  Tab¬ 
let,  ii,  J04 

Avery  House,  Pequonnock,  Conn., 
i,  3 

“  Peter,  i,  9  » 

Avon,  N.  Y.,  ii,  5 
Ayrault.  Dr.,  i,  5 
Ayrault  House,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  i, 
32  ;  ii,  6;  V,  5 

Ayrault  House.  Hood.  Newport, 
R.  I.,  i,  6 

—  Ii  - 

Bacon.  General,  ii,  13,  25 


Bacon’s  Rebellion,  ii,  26,  49 
Bailey  Prison,  London,  Eng.  Old, 
ii,  J06 

Ball-room.  Count  Rumford’s,  ii,  77 
Ball-rooms,  i,  30;  ii,  3,  77 
Baltimore.  Lord,  ii,  49 

“  Home  of  the  Calverts, 

VI,  28,  29,  30,  31 

Baltimore,  Md.  :  — 

Fan-lights,  II,  39,  40 
Homewood  Stable,  i,  22 
Mantels,  VI,  13,  14 
Side-lights,  II,  41 

Baluster  Sun-dial,  ii,  91 
Balusters.  Twisted,  i,  J5,  20,  27: 

11,28,  47,  52;  ii,  86 
Balustrades,  i,  7 

“  Roof,  i,  6,  12 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  ii,  no, 
111 

Banks  Almshouse,  Maidstone,  Eng., 
ii,  96,  99 

Banner.  Peter.  Architect,  i,  10 
“  Barber's  Historical  Collections ,”  ii, 
68 

Barneveld.  John  of,  ii,  10 

“  N.  Y.  Olden,  ii,  10 

Barns.  Washington’s,  ii,  47 
Barnstable,  Mass.  Mantel  in  Waitt 
Place,  III,  19 

Bartram  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  John,  i,  15;  IV,  9 
“  John.  Botanist,  ii,  46 
“  William.  Botanist,  ii,  46 

Bastile.  Key  of  the,  i,  31 

Batavia,  N.  Y. :  — 

Cary  House,  ii,  4 
“  “  Door,  i,  33 

Ellicott  Hall,  ii,  4 
Office  of  the  Holland  Purchase, 
i,  33 

Batchelder  House,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  ii,  82 

Bath,  Eng.  Prior  Park,  ii,  95 
“  “  rebuilt  by  John  Wood, 

ii.  95 

Battle  between  “  Chesapeake ”  and 
“  Shannon ,”  i,  34 
“  of  Long  Island,  i,  12 
“  “  Lundy’s  Lane,  ii,  4 

“  “  Sackett’s  Harbor,  ii,  7 

Battle  Sussex,  Eng.  House  at,  ii, 

100 

Bay-window,  Guildford,  Eng  ,  ii,  J  00 
“  Rye,  Eng.,  ii,  97,  99 

“  St.  Cross,  Winchester, 

Eng.,  ii,  100 
Beall  Air,  Va.,  ii,  56 
Bedford  Tower,  Dublin  Castle, 
VIII,  46 
Bedposts,  i,  31 
Beech  Timber.  Red,  ii,  1 1 
Bell,  Architect,  ii,  93 
Belle  Air.  Home  of  the  Fitzhughs, 
ii,  50 

Bellingham-Cary  House,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  II,  49,  50,  51,  52 


Explanation:  —The  first  volume  contains  Parts  I-IV,  the  second  Parts  V-VIII.  The  volume  is  indicated  by  “i”  or  “  ii.”  All  illustrations  are  indicated  by  bold-face 
numerals.  The  full-page  plates  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  indicating  the  Part,  and  bold-face  figures  showing  the  location  of  the  plate  in  that  Part 
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Belvoir,  Va.  Burning  of,  ii,  45 
“  “  Seat  of  the  Fairfaxes, 

ii,  44,  52 

Benham,  Berks,  Eng.,  VIII,  J I 
Benjamin’s  “  Country  Builders'  As¬ 
sistant.”  Asher,  ii,  65,  86;  VII, 

32 

Berkeley.  Governor,  ii,  13 

“  Sir  W.,  ii,  20,  21 

“  Statue  of  Norbonne, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  ii, 
J8 

Berkeley,  Va.,  ii,  27,  39 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Va,  ii,  32 
“  Nether  Hundred,  ii,  31 

Berry  Hill,  Va.,  ii,  50 
Bertram  House  for  Aged  Men, 
Salem,  Mass.,  VII,  3J 
Bicknell  House  Mantels,  Rochester, 
N'.  Y„  II,  5 

Bifield,  Mass.  Dummer  House, 

VII,  30 

Big  Tree  Inn.  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  ii,  6 
Billings  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii, 

11 

“  John,  ii,  10 
Bjork.  Pastor,  ii,  12 
Blackford  House  Mantels,  Fairfax 
Co.,  Va.,  i.  JO 
Bladen’s  Folly,  ii,  60,  61 
Blair.  Rev.  James,  ii,  15,  19 
“  Tombs,  Jamestown,  Va.,  ii, 
21 

Blair’s  Quarrel  with  Sir  E.  Andros, 
ii,  15 

Blanchard.  Joshua.  Builder  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 

i,  27 

Blandfield.  Home  of  the  Beverlys, 

ii,  50 

Blandford,  Eng.,  rebuilt  in  1740. 

Town  of,  ii,  98 
Blenheim,  ii,  94 

Blessing.  The  Roman  Catholic,  ii, 
101 

Blomfield’s  Book  on  English  Ren¬ 
aissance,  ii,  93 

Blue-coat  School,  Dublin,  ii,  112; 

VIII,  44 
Blue-laws,  ii,  77 

Blue  Limestone.  Hard  Irish,  ii,  11 1 
Bombardment  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  ii, 
42 

Book  on  Architecture.  Dean  Al¬ 
drich’s.  Latin,  ii,  94 
“  “  Furniture.  Chippendale’s, 

ii,  86 

“  “  Renaissance  in  England. 

Blomfield’s,  ii,  93 

Books  on  Architecture.  Early,  ii, 
66,  86 

Bookstore,  Boston.  Old  Corner, 

ii,  82 

Boone.  Garrett,  ii,  10 
Boscobel,  Va.,  ii,  50 
Bossi’s  Inlaid  Mantels.  Value  of, 
ii,  hi 

Boston,  Mass.: — 

Bulfinch  State-house.  The,  i,  n 
Christ  Church,  i,  10 ;  ii,  8  J,  83 
Faneuil  Hall,  II,  3J,  32,  33 
Hancock  House,  i,  3 ;  ii,  82 
King’s  Chapel,  i,  10;  ii,  83 
“  “  Details,  i,  J  6,  1 7 

“  “  Pulpit,  i,  9;  I,  J  5, 

J8,  J9 

Old  Corner  Bookstore,  ii,  82 
“  North  Church,  ii,  8J,  83 
“  South  Church,  i,  10,  26,27; 
IV,  J4,  15 

“  State-house,  i,  10,  JJ  ;  II,  46, 
47 ;  ii,  72,  83 

Park  Street  Church,  1,  9,  10 
Paul  Revere  House,  i,  4 
Province  Flouse,  ii,  86 
Public  Library.  Old,  i,  7 
Tea-party  House,  i,  5 
Ticknor  House,  ii,  86 
West  Church,  ii,  86;  VII,  26,  28 
Williams  House,  II,  JJ,  J2,  J3, 
14,  J5,  J6,  17 


Botetourt.  Death  of  Lord,  ii,  19 
Bowdoin  House  Door,  Salem, 
Mass.,  VII,  22 

Bowling-green,  Williamsburg,  Va., 

ii,  13 

Box-stair.  The,  ii,  79 
Box -stairs,  Salem,  Mass.,  ii,  78 
Brackets,  II,  J3,  49 
Braddock  House,  Alexandria,  Va., 
i,  29;  III,  J8 
Bradley,  Va.,  ii,  52 
Bradstreet  House,  Andover,  Mass., 

i,  4 

Brandon,  James  River,  Va.,  i,  19 
“  Lower,  ii,  27,  28 
Braxton.  Carter,  ii,  29 
Brays.  Tomb  of  the.  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  ii,  15 

Brentford,  Eng.  House  Porch,  ii, 

102 

“  Sussex,  Eng.,  Doorway, 
ii,  101 

Brentwood,  Middlesex,  Eng.  House 
at,  ii,  96 

Brice  House,  Annapolis,  Md.,  i,  1 9  ; 

ii,  27,  59 

Brick  brought  as  Ballast,  i,  20 ;  ii,  76 
“  Brick  Church,”  New  York,  N.  V., 

i,  17 

Brick  in  the  South.  Common  Use 
of,  ii,  76 

“  Brick,”  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Entrance  to  the,  ii,  8 
Brickmaking  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  ii, 
3° 

“  “  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii, 

10 

Brickyards,  Dublin,  ii,  no 

“  Medford,  i,  2  ;  ii,  77 
Bridge  at  Chester,  Eng.,  ii,  98 
“  “  Dublin.  The  Carlisle,  ii, 

1 10 

“  “  Newbury,  Eng.,  ii,  98 ; 

VIII,  25 

Bridger.  Hon.  Joseph,  ii,  24 
Bridges  designed  by  Capt.  I.  Damon, 

ii,  71 

Brighton,  N.  Y. :  — 

Culver  House,  ii,  3  :  V,  8 
“  “  Porch,  I,  J 

Porch  of  Smith  House,  ii,  J 
Brookline,  Mass.  :  — 

Door  in  Isaac  Cook  House,  II, 
23:  — 

Mantel  in  Same,  II,  J8 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  — 

Erasmus  Hall,  i,  J6  :  — 

Mantel  in  Same,  IV,  7 
Elsie  Gerretsen  House,  i,  J2 
Lefferts  Homestead,  i,  12  :  — 
Doorway,  IV,  4 

Brooks  House  Staircase,  Salem, 
Mass.,  VII,  6 

Brothers  Adam.  The,  i,  1 8 ;  ii,  11, 
84,  89,  90,  95,  100 
Brown.  Gen.  Jacob,  ii,  7 
“  J.  Appleton,  ii,  73 
Bruton  Parish  Church,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  ii,  14, 

15 

“  “  Churchyard,  ii,  43 

“  “  Somerset,  England, 

ii,  14 

Buckingham.  George  V  i  1 1  i  e  r  s, 
Duke  of,  ii,  89 

“  Street,  London, 

Doorway  in,  ii,  87 
Buckland,  Architect,  ii,  59 
Bulfinch.  Charles.  Architect,  i, 
11,  19;  ii,  79 
Front,  Boston.  The 
Colonnade  of  the,  ii, 
79 

Bull  House,  Newport,  R.  I.  The 
Gov.,  i,  2 

“  Inn,  Guildford,  Eng.,  ii,  J0O 
Bull’s  Head  Tavern,  New  York, 
•  N.  Y.,  i,  J9 

Burford,  Eng.  Iron  Entrance-gate, 
VIII,  29 


Burlington,  N.  J.  Friends’  Meet¬ 
ing-house,  i,  9 

Burnaby.  Archdeacon  ii,  15 
Burr.  Aaron,  i,  14 ;  ii,  1 
Burwell.  Carter,  ii,  26,  30,  34 

“  Lewis,  ii,  35 

“  Col.  Nathaniel,  ii,  22 

“  Rebecca,  ii,  17 

Bushfield.  House  of  J.  A.  Wash¬ 
ington,  ii,  50 

Byrd.  Elizabeth.  The  beautiful, 
ii,  18 

“  Lieut.  Thomas.  Capture 
of,  ii,  5 

“  and  Lord  Peterboro’. 
Evelyn,  ii,  41 

“  Manuscript.  The,  ii,  41 
“  of  Westover.  Col.,  ii,  20, 
28,  40 

-C- 

Cabot  House,  Salem,  Mass.  Joseph, 

VII,  7,  8,  9 

Cadet  Armory,  Salem,  Mass.,  i,  36 
Calf  dropped  down  Chimney,  ii,  75 
Calvert.  Leonard,  ii,  58 
Cambridge,  Eng,  Senate  House,  ii, 
94 

“  Mass.,  i,  2 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  — 

Batchelder  House,  ii,  82 
Christ  Church,  ii,  82 
Elmwood,  i,  5 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  ii,  84 
Holden  Chapel,  ii,  82,  84 
Holmes  House,  ii,  84 
Massachusetts  Hall,  ii,  82 
Riedesel  House,  ii,  82 
Tories’  Row,  ii,  81 
Vassall  -  Craigie  -  Longfellow 
House,  i,  4,  6,  12;  ii,  82 
Wadsworth  House,  ii,  82 
Wells  House,  ii,  82 

Camm.  Rev.  Mr.,  ii,  30 
Camp.  Col  Elisha,  ii.  9 

“  W.  B.,  ii,  8 

“  House,  or  “The  Brick,” 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y., 

ii,  9;  V,  JO 

Campbell,  Architect.  Colin,  ii,  84, 
96 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. :  — 
Congregational  Church,  ii,  6 
Doorway,  i,  J  6 

“  of  the  Greig  House,  III, 

28,  29 

First  Cong.  Church,  V,  J 
Fort  Hills  Academy,  ii,  3 
Granger  Place  Seminary,  ii,  3 
Grey  Mansion,  ii,  3 
House,  V,  7 

Candelabrum  at  Horsmonden,  Eng., 
ii,  JOJ 

“  “  Northiam,  Eng.,  ii, 

JOJ 

Capitals,  II,  J,  J4,  20;  III,  5,  J5, 
J7 ;  IV,  5,  12;  ii,  67;  V,  2,  J6, 
2J;  VI,  7;  VII,  J8;  VIII,  4,  J6 
Capitol,  Richmond,  Va.,  i,  23 

“  Washington,  D.  C.  The 

U.  S.,  i,  19;  ii,  48 
Card-playing  Clergymen,  ii,  15 
Carlisle  Bridge,  Dublin,  ii,  no 
“  Park  Pier  Termination, 

Hastings,  Eng.,  ii,  96 ; 
VIII,  J7 

Carlyle  House  Mantels,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Ill,  J8 
“  John,  i,  30 

Caroline,  Queen,  and  Stratford 
House,  Va.,  ii,  21 
Carpenters’  Classic,  ii,  2 

“  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Ill,  3J,  32 
Carrolls.  The,  ii,  5 
Carter.  John,  ii,  24 

“  King,  ii,  24,  34,  39 

“  Robert,  ii,  24 

“  Houses,  ii,  43 


Carter’s  Grove,  James  River,  Va., 

i,  19.  2J,  22;  ii,  26,  34 

“  Hall,  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 

ii.  35 

“  “  James  River,  Va.,  i, 

21 

“  “  Millwood,  Va.,  ii,  34 

Cartouche  at  So.  Molton,  Eng., 
VIII,  J7 

Carvings  by  Gibbons,  Timbs  and 
others,  ii,  89 

“  Heraldic,  ii,  96;  VIII,  J  7 
Cary  House,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  I,  33 ; 
ii,  4 

Casino  at  Clontarf,  Ireland,  ii,  112; 
VIII,  42 

Cast-iron  Grapes,  ii,  63 
Castle.  Bedford  Tower,  Dublin, 
VIII,  46 

“  Chapel,  Dublin.  The,  ii, 
hi 

“  Howard,  Eng.,  ii,  94 
Caterpillars.  Silk,  ii,  14 
Cathcart.  Mr.,  i,  28 
Cathedral,  Ireland.  Tower  Armagh, 
ii,  no 

Catholic  Blessing.  The  Roman,  ii, 
101 

Cazanove,  Alexandria,  Va.  Mantel 
in,  i,  22 

Ceiling  Decorations,  ii,  41,  in 
Ceilings,  i,  8,  21 ;  II,  29,  ii,  41  ;  VI, 

J  J,  3J  ;  VII,  9 
Cellars,  ii,  52 

Chair.  Washington’s  Lodge,  i,  30 
Chambers.  Sir  Wm.,  i,  18;  ii,  84, 
1 10 

Champlin  House,  Newport.  The 
Christopher  G.,  i,  32 
Chancel  of  Old  Swedes  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii,  J2 
Chandeliers,  ii,  98 
Chantilly,  Va.,  ii,  50 
Chapel.  Cunningham,  or  “  Old,” 
Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  ii,  22 
“  Dublin  Castle,  ii,  in 

“  Holden,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  ii,  82,  84 
“  King’s,  Boston,  Mass.,  i, 

9,  10,  J 6,  17;  I.  J5, 
J8,  J 9 ;  ii,  83 

“  St.  Paul’s,  New  York,  i, 

16;  IV,  JO,  JJ,  J2,  J3 
Character  of  English  Houses,  ii,  93 
Charles  the  First,  ii,  14 
“  “  Second,  ii,  14 

Charlemont,  Mass.  Church  a,t,  ii, 
7i 

“  House,  Dublin,  ii,  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.:  — 
Custom-house,  i,  23 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  i,  23 
St.  Philip’s  Church,  i,  23 

Charlestown,  Mass.:  — 

Arnold  House  Doorway,  II,  9 
Hurd  House  Porch,  i,  7 
Thompson  House  Mantel,  II,  7,  8 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  ii,  56 
Charlottesville,  Va.  University  of 
Virginia,  i,  23,  24 
Chase.  Chief  Justice,  ii,  59 

“  Judge  Samuel,  ii,  58 

“  House,  Annapolis,  Md.,  i, 

20,  21,  22,  23;  ii,  58>  59 
Chatham.  Home  of  the  Fitzhughs, 
ii,  50 

Chelsea,  Eng.  Door-heads  in 
Cheyne  Row,  ii,  87,  90 
“  Mass.  Bellingham  -  Cary 

House,  II,  49,  50,  5J, 
52 

Cherry  Tavern,  ii,  54 
Cherry-tree  Avenue  at  Gunston 
Hall,  ii,  51 

Cheshire,  Eng.  Oulton  Hall,  ii,  97 
Chester,  Eng.  Bridge  at,  ii,  98 
Chew  House,  Germantown,  Pa.,  VI, 

J 

Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  Eng.  Door- 
heads  in  ii,  87,  90 


Explanation:  the  first  volume  contains  Parts  I-IV,  the  second  Parts  V-VIII.  The  volume  is  indicated  by  “i”  or  “  ii.”  All  illustrations  are  indicated  by  bold  face 

numerals,  ine  lull-page  plates  are  indicated  by  Roman  numeral  indicating  the  Part,  and  bold  face  figures  showing  the  location  of  the  plate  in 


:  in  that  Part. 
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Chichester,  Eng.  Council-chamber, 
ii,  96;  VIII,  J9 
“  “  Doorway,  VIII,  3 

Child.  Lydia  Maria,  ii,  73 
Childs  House  Cornice,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Jonathan, 

II,  1 

“  “  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Side  Porch,  II,  6 
Chimney.  Powhatan’s,  ii,  26 
Chimneypiece,  See  “  Mantelpiece  ” 
Chippendale’s  Book  on  Furniture, 
ii,  86 

“  Shop,  London,  ii,  104 
Chippewa.  Battle  of,  ii,  4 
Chotauk  Region.  The,  ii,  50 
Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  II, 

19,  20,  21,  22 

“  “  Boston,  Mass.,  i,  10 ; 

ii,  81,  83 

“  “  Cambridge,  Mass., 

ii,  82 

“  “  Lancaster  Co.,  Va., 

ii,  20,  24 

“  “  Newgate,  London, 

ii,  106;  VIII,  37 
“  “  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i, 

17,  18;  II,  42,  43, 
44,  45?  IV,  31  ; 
ii,  12 

“  “  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  i, 

10 

“  “  Spitalfields,  London, 

ii,  94,  105;  VIII, 

39,  40 

“  “  Williamsburg,  Va.,  i, 

24 

“  Hospital,  Abingdon,  Eng., 

ii,  96,  98 

Chronological  Table,  i,  9  [See  also 
table  preceding  this  Index.] 
Church  designed  by  Isaac  Damon, 
ii,  71 

“  “  “  Wren’s  Daugh¬ 

ter,  ii,  104 

“  Steeple,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First,  II,  10 

“  “  Roxbury,  Mass. 

First  Unitarian, 

i,  10 

Churches,  i,  9 

“  London,  City,  ii,  98 

“  Removal  of  Galleries  in, 

ii,  105 

“  Southern,  i,  23 

“  Triad  of  Georgian. 

London,  ii,  104 

Churches  :  — 

All  Saints’,  Northampton,  Eng., 
ii,  95;  VIII,  15 
“  “  Oxford,  Eng.,  ii,  94 

Ashfield,  Mass.,  ii.  68 
Bruton  Parish,  Williamsburg,  Va., 

ii,  14,  15 

Christ,  Alexandria,  Va.,  II,  19, 

20,  21,  22 

•  “  Boston,  Mass.,  i,  10 ;  ii, 

81,  83 

“  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii, 

82 

“  Lancaster  Co.,  Va.,  ii,  20, 

24 

“  Newgate,  London,  ii,  106 ; 

VIII,  37 

“  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i,  17, 

18;  II,  42,  43,44,  45; 
IV,  31  ;  ii,  12 

“  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  i,  10 

“  Spitalfields,  London,  ii, 

94,  105;  VIII,  39,  40 
“  Williamsburg,  Va.,  i,  24 

Dutch,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  i,  17 
First,  ii,  70 

“  Deerfield,  Mass.,  ii,  68 
“  Farmington,  Conn.,  ii,  68 
“  Hingham,  Mass.,  IV,  J7 
“  Northampton,  Mass.,  ii,  69, 
70 

“  Springfield,  Mass.,  ii,  69 
“  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  ii, 

68 


Churches  :  — 

First  Congregational,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  V,  1 
“  Meeting-house,  i,  35 
Greyfriars,  London,  ii,  106 
Hatfield,  Mass.,  ii,  68 
Holden,  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  ii,  82,  84 

King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  i,  9,  10, 
16,  17;  Ii  15,  18,  19;  ii,  83 
Lenox,  Mass.,  ii,  70 
Little  Stanmore,  Eng.,  ii,  95 
Longswamp  Reformed,  Mertz- 
town,  Pa.,  i,  18 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,i„  17 

Monumental,  Richmond,  Va.,  Ill, 

11 

Narragansett,  R.  I.,  i,  9 
North  Runcton,  Eng.,  ii,  93 
“  Old  North,”  Boston  Mass.,  ii, 

81,  S3 

“  “  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  II,  10 

“  Old  Ship,”  Hingham,  Mass.,  i, 

9 :  83 

“  Old  South,”  Boston,  Mass.,  i,  10, 
26,  27;  IV,  14,  15 
“  Old  Swedes,”  Philadelphia,  i,  18 ; 

ii,  12  ;  V,  1 1,  12 
Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  i,  10 
Pohick,  Va.,  ii,  25,  44,  48,  50 
St.  Anne’s,  Annapolis,  ii,  61 
“  George’s,  Dublin,  ii,  1 1 1 
“  James’s,  Goose  Creek,  S.  C., 
i,  24;  HI,  6 

“  “  Piccadilly,  London, 

i,  10,  32  ;  ii,  105 
“  John’s,  Hampton,  Va.,  i,  24 
“  “  Chapel,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  i,  17 ;  IV,  16 
“  Luke’s,  Smithfield,  Isle  of 
Wight  Co.,  Va.,  ii,  20,  23 
“  Martin’s -in -the -Fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  i,  10,  17;  ii,  86,  94 
“  Mary-le-Strand,  London,  Eng., 
ii,  94,  104;  VIII,  32, 33, 34 
“  Mary’s  Woolnoth,  London, 
ii,  94 

“  Michael’s,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
i,  23 

“  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York, 
.  N.  Y.,i,  16;  IV,  10, 

II,  12,  13 

“  “  Norfolk,  Va.,  ii,  42 

“  “  Ratcliffeboro’,  S.  C., 

III,  11 

“  Peter’s,  New  Kent  Co.,  Va., 
ii,  25 

“  “  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i, 

17 ;  ii,  12 ;  V,  3,  6 
“  Philip’s,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  i, 
23 

Seventh  Day  Baptist,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  i,  31 

South,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII,  33 
Swedes,  “  Old  Stone,”  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  I,  17 
Trinity,  Newport,  R.  I.,  i,  32 
Unitarian,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii,  10, 
1 1 

Ware,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.,  ii,  22 
“  Mass.,  ii,  71 

West,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii,  86;  VII, 

26,28 

Zion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i,  17 

Churchyard  Gate,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  ii,  14 

“  ,  Tombs,  VIII,  31,  35 
Cincinnati.  Society  of  the,  i,  25 
Circular  Roads,  Dublin,  ii,  108 
City-hall,  Dublin,  VIII,  48 
“  Newport,  R.  I.,  i,  1 1 
“  New  York,  N.  Y.,  i,  17, 
18;  11,30,34,  35,36, 
37,  48 

“  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  i,  14 
City  Hotel,  Alexandria,  Va.,  i,  31 : 

1,9 

City  Island,  N.  Y.  The  Leviness 
House,  ii,  77 


Claggett.  William,  i,  33 
Claggett’s  Tavern,  Alexandria,  i,  31 
Clapboards,  i,  7 

“  Moulded,  ii,  64 
Clarissault.  M.,  Architect  of  Rich¬ 
mond  State-house,  i,  23 
Clarke.  Attainder  of  Robert,  ii,  61 
“  Joseph,  Architect,  ii,  59 
Clarkson,  N.  Y.  Doorway,  ii,  78 
Classical  Design.  Books  on,  ii,  86 
Clay  Plastering,  ii,  74 
Claymont  Court:  House  of  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  ii,  55:  VI,  37 
Clement’s  Inn,  London.  The 
Garden  House,  VIII,  30 
Clergy  addicted  to  Drink,  ii,  25,  60 
Clergymen  paid  with  Tobacco,  ii,  30 
Clinton.  Gov.  De  Witt,  ii,  10 
Clock  in  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church,  Newport,  i,  32 
Cloisters,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  IV,  18 
Clontarf,  Ireland.  Casino,  ii,  1 1 2  ; 
VIII,  42 

Cluny  Museum  in  a  New  England 
Village.  A,  ii,  72 
Coaching-inns.  English,  ii,  96 
Cockfighting,  ii,  25 
Coleman.  Samuel,  ii,  66 
College  of  Matrons  in  Salisbury 
Close,  ii,  96 ;  VIII,  23 
“  St.  John’s,  Annapolis,  Md., 
i.  23 

“  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  ii,  1 1 1 ; 
VIII,  44 

“  Trinity,  Dublin,  ii,  1 1 1  ; 
VIII,  48 

“  William  and  Mary,  ii,  19 
Collins  House,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
The,  ii,  72 

Colonial  Architecture:  — 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  ii,  13 
“  Western  Massachusetts,  ii,  61 
F.  E.  Wallis’s  Book  on,  ii,  3 
Colonial  Dames,  ii,  72 
Color,  i,  7 

Colton  House,  Agawam,  Mass.,  ii, 
66,  67 

“  “  Longmeadow, 

Mass.  Samuel, 
ii,  62,  63 

Columnar  Doorways,  ii,  101 
Commission.  Dublin’s  Wide-street, 
ii,  108 

Communal  System,  ii,  31 
Communion  Plate  of  Bruton  Parish, 
ii,  16 

Concord,  Mass.  The  Old  Manse, 

i,  3 

Congregational  Church,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  ii,  6 
“  Meeting-ho  use. 

First,  i,  35 

Contract  for  altering  the  Witch 
House,  Salem,  i,  35 
“  “  Charlemont  Church, 

Mass.,  ii,  71 

Convent,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  i,  15;  IV, 

J8 

Cook  House.  Isaac,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Door  in, 

II,  23 

“  “  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mantel,  II,  J8 
Coolidge.  J.  R.,  ii,  33 
Corey.  Giles,  i,  33 
“  Martha,  i,  34 
Cork  Hill,  Dublin.  View  on,  VIII, 
46 

Corner  Bookstore,  Boston,  Mass. 
Old,  ii,  82 

Cornice:  Jonathan  Childs  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  II,  J 
Cornices,  i,  6:  II,  J,  J 7 ;  III,  J5; 

ii,  9,  10;  VI,  23,  29,  30,  31 

Cornwallis.  Surrender  of,  ii,  19 
Corotoman.  King  Carter  of,  ii,  34 
Corwin.  Jonathan,  i,  35 
Cottage.  The  Goodman.  Lenox, 
Mass.,  ii,  83,  86 

Council-chamber,  Chichester,  Eng., 
ii,  96;  VIII,  19 


Court-house  Doorway,  Geneseo, 
N.  Y„  V,  7 
“  Dublin,  ii,  1 10 

“  Hanover,  Va.,  ii,  30 

Court-house,  Lenox,  Mass.,  ii,  70, 
7i 

“  Williamsburg,  Va.  i, 

22,  23?  ii,  13,  14 
Cradock.  Gov.,  ii,  72 

“  House,  Medford,  Mass., 

i,  2,  3  :  ii,  72,  81 

Craigie  House,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
__  i,  4,  6,  12;  ii,  82 
Cranbrook,  Eng.  Royal  Arms  at,  ii, 
96;  VIII,  J 7 

“  “  School-house,  ii, 

95 

Crowninshield  Brothers  accused  of 
Murder,  i,  36 
Crow’s  Nest,  Va.,  ii,  50 
Culver  House,  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
3;  V,  8 

“  “  Porch,  Brighton, 

N.  Y„  i,  1 

Cummington,  Mass.,  ii,  -7 1 
Cunningham  Chapel,  Clarke  Co., 
Va.,  ii,  22 

Cupboard  in  Jaffrey  House,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  i,  8 
Cupolas,  II,  33  ;  IV,  34  ;  ii,  98 
“  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  IV,  34 
“  The  Ubiquitous  New  Eng¬ 
land,  ii,  77 

Curtis  House,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass  , 
ii,  82,  83 

Custis.  John  Parke,  ii,  44,  45 
“  Mrs.  Martha,  ii,  25,  44 

“  Nellie,  ii,  45,  47 

Custis’s  House,  “  Woodlawn.” 
Nellie,  ii,  27,  48;  VI,  20,  22,23, 
24,  25,  26 

Custom-house,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  i, 

23 

“  Door,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H.,  i,  12 

“  Dublin,  ii,  J 07,  108 

“  King’s  Lynn,  Eng., 

i>,  93 

“  Salem,  Mass.,  i,  10, 

11,  34 

“  Yorktown,  Va.  First 

of  its  kind,  ii,  19 

—  D  — 

Dale.  Sir  Thomas,  ii,  31,  38,  39 
Dale’s  Gift,  ii,  31 

Damon.  Capt.  Isaac.  Architect,  ii, 
70,  71 

Dance,  Architect.  George.  Jr.,  ii, 
106 

Danvers,  Mass.  :  — 

Balustrade  from  King  Plooper 
House,  i,  7 

General  Putnam  House,  i,  4 
“  King”  Hooper  House,  i,  4 
Maria  Goodhue  House,  VII,  29 

Danversport  Mantels,  VII,  21 
Daughter.  Church  designed  by 
Wren’s,  ii,  104 

Davie,  Photographer.  Galsworthy, 
ii,  96 

Deal  Doorway.  An  Old,  VIII,  4 
Decastro  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii, 

1 1 

“  Madam,  ii,  10 
Deck -roofs,  ii,  77 

Dedham,  Mass.  Fairbanks  House, 
I,  25,  26  ?  ii,  82,  83 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  ii,  62 

“  “  Doors  of  Stebbins 

House,  ii,  64 

“  “  First  Church,  ii, 

68 

“  “  Opposes  the  Trol¬ 

ley,  ii,  63 
“  N.  Y„  ii,  1o 
De  La  Warre.  Lord,  ii,  23,  25,  38 
Deming  House,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
i.  5 


Explanation : —The  first  volume  contains  Parts  I-IV,  the  second  Parts  V-VIII.  The  volume  is  indicated  by  “i”  or  “ii.”  All  illustrations  are  indicated  by  bold  face 
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VI 


THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD. 


Deptford,  Eng.:  — 

Home  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  ii,  87 
Rich  in  Door-heads,  ii,  87 
Trinity  Almshouse  Gate-house, 

VIII,  24 

Derby  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII,  7 
Design.  Books  on,  ii,  86 
Desk,  I,  3J 

Devonshire  Sq.,  London.  A  Stair¬ 
case  in,  VIII,  26 
Dexter.  Timothy,  Lord,  ii,  78 
Dictum  concerning  Doors.  Palla¬ 
dio’s,  ii,  99 

Digges.  Edward,  ii,  14 
Dogs.  Washington’s,  ii,  47 
Dogue’s  Neck  famous  for  Game,  ii, 
52 

Dome,  i,  23 

Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Provinces,  i,  1 1 

Door-heads : — 

Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  Eng.,  ii, 

87,  89 

Deptford,  Eng.,  ii,  87 
Exeter,  Eng.,  VIII,  8,  JO 
Greenbush,  L.  I.,  i,  J2 
Hastings,  Eng.,  ii,  93 
London.  Georgian,  in,  ii,  87 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  i,  J2 
Nichols  m- Pierce  House,  Salem, 
Mass.,  i,  8 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  i,  6 
Salem,  Mass.,  i,  8 
Tulip  Hill,  West  River,  Md.,  i, 
20 

Westminster,  London,  ii,  90 
Whitehall,  Md.,  i,  22 

Doors  IV,  33,  35 ;  V,  2,  5,  1,  9, 
JO,  J 2,  J7,  J8 ;  VI,  )0, 
34;  VII,  J 2,  J 4,  J9,  22 

“  Palladio’s  Dictum  concern¬ 
ing,  ii,  99 

Doorway,  ii,  62,  76,  78 
Doorways.  Columnar,  ii,  10 1 
“  Entablature,  ii,  10 1 

“  Humanity  of,  ii,  99 

Doorways  :  — 

Abingdon,  Eng.,  VIII,  3 
Arnold  House,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  II,  9 

Bellingham-Cary  House,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  II,  52 
Brentford,  Eng.,  lot,  J 02 
Buckingham  St.,  London,  ii,  87 
Camp  Mansion,  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.  Y„  V,  JO 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  i,  J6 
Carpenters’ -hall,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Ill,  32 

Cary  House,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  I,  33 
Chichester,  Eng.,  VIII,  3 
Churchill  House,  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  ii,  63 
Deal.  An  old,  VIII,  4 
Isaac  Cook  House,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  II,  23 

Custom-house,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H„  I,  J2 

Fairfax  House,  Putney,  Eng., 

VIII,  6 

Great  Ormond  St.,  London,  ii, 
89 

Greig  House,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
HI,  28,29 

Griffith  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
ii,  2 

Grosvenor  Road,  London,  ii,  9J 
Guildford,  Eng.,  VIII,  3 
Hazard  House,  Newport,  R.  I.,  I, 
23 

Isaac  Hills  Plouse,  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  11,3 

Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  IV,  21 

Lefferts  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
IV,  4 

Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Ill, 
JO  ' 


Doorways  :  — 

Mappa  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y., 

V,  J6,  J7,  J8 

Meeting-house,  Sandown,  N.  H., 
L  8 

Morris  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
HI,  22 

New  York  City-hall,  II,  48 
Old  North  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  II,  JO 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Ill,  5 
Providence,  R.  I.,  i,  7 ;  ii,  79 
Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Eng.,  ii,  89 
Queen’s  Sq.,  London,  ii,  90 
Royall  House,  Medford,  Mass., 

I,  5,  6 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Ill,  26 
Shirley  Parlor,  VI,  32 
Stebbins  House,  Deerfield,  Mass., 
ii,  64 

Thompson  House,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  II,  7 

Wandsworth  Manor  House,  Eng., 
VIII,  J8 

West  Wycombe,  Eng.,  ii,  92 
Williams  House,  Boston,  Mass., 

II,  J3 

Winslow  House,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  VIII,  2 

Dorchester,  Mass.  The  Oliver 
House,  i,  5 

Dormer  on  Count  Rumford’s  House, 
Woburn,  Mass.,  i,  7 
“  Typical  New  York,  1,  1 2, 
•3 

Dormers,  i,  7 

“  Newcastle,  Eng.,  i,  J2 
Douglas  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii, 

1 1 

Dove-cote,  Shirley,  Va.,  i,  21 ;  ii,  36 
Dow,  Painter.  Arthur  W.,  ii,  73 
Drinking  Clergymen,  ii,  25,  60 
“  Habits,  ii,  15,  25 
Drunkards,  i,  1 5 
Drunkenness,  ii,  60 

Dublin,  Ireland:  — 

Aldborough  House,  ii,  in 
Bank  of  Ireland,  ii,  no,  in 
Bedford  Tower,  Dublin  Castle, 
VIII,  46 

Blue-coat  School,  ii,  112;  VIII, 
44 

Brickfields,  ii,  no 

Carlisle  Bridge,  ii,  no 

Castle  Chapel,  ii,  in 

Ceiling  decorated  by  Italians. 

Plaster,  ii,  in 
Charlemont  House,  ii,  in 
Circular  Roads.  The,  ii,  108 
City-hall,  VIII,  48 
College  of  Surgeons,  ii,  in;  VII, 
44 

Cork  Hill.  View  on,  VIII,  46 
Custom-house,  ii,  J07,  108 
Four  Courts.  The,  ii,  J  JO 
Georgian  Architecture  in,  ii,  107 
Hospital.  The  Rotunda,  ii,  109; 

VIII,  42 
Hospitals,  ii,  109 
Houses.  Early  Georgian,  ii,  J08> 
J09 

King’s  Inn,  ii,  J09,  no,  in 
Leicester  House,  ii,  1 10 
Lord  Essex’s  House,  ii,  112 
Nelson  Monument.  The,  ii,  in 
Newgate  Prison,  ii,  no 
Old  Parliament  House,  ii,  J  J  J 
Population  of,  ii,  107 
Portland-stone  Dressings,  ii,  in 
Post-office.  The  General,  ii,  in 
Quays,  ii,  108 
Register  Office,  ii,  in 
Royal  Exchange,  ii,  no 

“  Hibernian  Academy  of 
Art,  ii,  hi 

St.  George’s  Church,  ii,  in 
Statue  of  Grattan,  ii,  in 
Trinity  College,  ii,  in  ;  VIII,  48 


Dublin,  Ireland:  — 

Tyrone  House,  ii,  no 
Weavers’  Hall,  ii,  J 09 
Wide  Streets  Commission.  The, 
ii,  108 

Duelling  Parson.  A,  ii,  41 
Duff,  a  Scotch  Architect,  ii,  61 
Dug-outs,  ii,  74 

Duke  of  Buckingham.  George 
Villiers,  ii,  89 

Dumb-waiter  Fireplace,  i,  23 
Dummer  House,  Bifield,  Mass.,  VII, 
30 

Dunmore.  Lord,  ii,  19,  29 

“  Attempts  to  capture 

Mount  Vernon,  ii,  45 
“  Bombards  Norfolk, 

Va.  Lord,  ii,  24 

Dunmore’s  House,  Williamsburg, 
Va.  Lord,  ii,  18 

Dutch  Character  of  English  Houses, 
ii.  93 

“  Church,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
i.  17 

“  Cottage,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
i,  J4 

“  Gap,  ii,  32 

“  House,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

i,  J2 

“  Influence  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  ii,  2 

“  Scenic  Wall-paper,  i,  8 
“  Tiles,  i,  22 

Dwight  House,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Josiah,  I,  2  J 

-E- 

Eagle  Tavern,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
3 

Early  Georgian  Houses,  Dublin,  ii, 

J08 

Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  ii,  58 
Easthampton,  L.  I.  J.  H.  Payne’s 
House,  i,  3 

East  India  Trade  of  Salem,  ii,  77 
Eastlake’s  “  History  of  the  Gothic 
Revival ,”  ii,  86 

Eighteenth-century  Architecture  in 
England,  ii, 
16,  91 

“  Bridge,  New¬ 

bury,  Eng.,  ii, 
98 

“  English  Street. 

The,  ii,  98 

“  Gardens,  ii,  98 

“  Elements  of  A  rchitecturci”  Dean 
Aldrich’s,  ii,  94 

Eliot  Sq.  Church,  Roxbury,  Mass., 

i,  JO 

Ellicott  Hall,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  ii,  4 
“  Joseph,  ii,  4 
Elmwood,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  i,  5 
Elsing  Green,  Va.,  ii,  29 
Ely  Tavern,  Springfield,  Mass.,  ii, 
62 

Emerton  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII, 

J6 

Endicott  House  Door.  Gov.,  VII, 

22 

England.  Blomfield’s  Book  on  the 
Renaissance  in,  ii,  93 
English  Inn  Galleries,  ii,  80 

“  Houses.  Dutch  Character 
of,  ii,  93 

“  Metalwork,  ii,  98 
Entablature  Doorways,  ii,  101 
Entrance-gate.  Iron.  Burford,  Eng., 
VIII,  29 

“  “  Evesham, 

Eng.,  VIII, 
29 

“  “  St.  Giles,  Ox¬ 

ford,  VIII, 
27 

“  “  Salisbury 

Close, VIII, 
27 

Entrance  Screen,  Syon  House,  Eng., 

ii,  95  ;  VIII,  J5 


Ephrata,  Pa.  Convent  at,  i,  1 5 
“  “  Saal  and  Saron,  i, 

16;  IV,  18 

Erasmus  Plal),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  i, 

J6 

“  “  Mantel,  IV,  7 

Essex  House  Mantel,  Salem,  Mass., 
Ill,  J3 

“  Institute,  Salem,  i,  36;  IV,  3 
Essex’s  House,  Dublin.  Lord,  ii, 
1 12 

Everett.  Edward,  i,  5 
Evesham,  Eng.  Iron  Entrance- 
gate,  VIII,  29 

Exchange,  Dublin.  The  Royal,  ii, 
1 10 

Exeter,  Eng.,  Door-heads,  VIII,  8, 

JO 

Extinguishers.  Link,  ii,  87 


—  F- 

Fairbanks  House,  Dedham,  Mass., 
I,  25,  26;  h,  82,  83 
Fairfax.  Anne,  wife  of  L.  Wash¬ 
ington,  ii,  44 

“  Co.,  Va.  Mantels  in 

Blackford  House,  i,  JO 
“  House,  Putney,  Eng. 

Doorway  of,  VIII,  6 
Fairfax’s  Friendship  for  Washing¬ 
ton.  Lord,  ii,  44 

Fairford,  Eng.  Churchyard  Tombs, 
VIII,  35 

Falling  Creek,  Va.,  ii,  32 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  II,  3J, 

32,  33 

“  Peter,  i,  27 

Fan-lights,  i,  13 ;  II,  3,  39,  40 ;  I II, 
5,  7,  28,  29;  IV,  8;  ii,  2;  VI, 
24 

Farmington,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  i, 
23 

Farmington,  Conn.  :  — 

First  Church,  ii,  68 
Old  House  at,  i,  4 

Federals  attempt  to  burn  “  Lower 
Brandon,”  ii,  28 

Fence  Posts,  Westover,  Va.,  i,  2  J 
Festoons,  i,  8 

Field-book.  Washington’s,  ii,  55 
Fireplace.  See  “  Mantelpiece.” 

“  Facings.  Perforated,  ii, 

66 

First  Church.  See  “  Church,” 
“  Meeting-house.” 

Fishlcill,  N.  Y.  Verplanck  House, 

i,  12,  25 

Fitzhugh  House,  “  Hampton,”  Gen- 
eseo,  N.  Y.,  ii,  6 
“  William,  ii,  6 
Fitzhughs.  The,  ii,  5 
Flatlands  Neck,  L.  I.  Wyckoff 
House,  i,  16 
Flat  Roof,  i,  2 1 
Flemish  Bond,  i,  20 
Floors.  Puncheon,  i,  20 
Folger  Plouse,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3; 
III,  9 

Font,  IV,  J  J 

“  in  Old  Swedes  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  ii,  13 
“  The  Pocahontas,  ii,  16 
Foot-stoves,  ii,  71 

Forrester  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  I, 
J 3 ;  VII,  J5 

Fort  Hills  Academy,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  ii,  3 

“  Mabee  House,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  once  a,  ii,  9 
“  Patience,  Va.,  ii,  32 
“  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  ii,  10 
Four  Courts,  Dublin.  The,  ii,  J  JO 
“  Fowey  ”  Man  -  of  -  war  threatens 
Yorktown,  ii,  19 

Fox-hunting  in  the  Genesee  Valley, 

ii,  6 

Frame  of  Farmington  Church,  ii,  68 
Franklin  House,  Annapolis,  ii,  60 


Explanation: — The  first  volume  contains  Parts  I-IV,  the  second  Parts  V-VIII.  The  volume  is  indicated  by  ”i”  or  “  ii.”  All  illustrations  are  indicated  by  bold-face 
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GENERAL  INDEX  OF  TEXT  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vll 


Fredericksburg,  Va  : — 

Mary  Washington  House,  ii,  20 
“Sunrise  Tavern”  Interiors,  ii, 

46 

Freeman  House,  Norfolk,  Va.,  VI, 

19 

French  Rococo  Ornament,  i,  8 
Friends’  Meeting-house,  Burlington, 
N.  J„  i,  9 

Frieze.  A  Turkey -decorated,  ii,  85  ; 
VIII,  2 

Friezes,  II,  1J,  J2,  17;  HI,  17 
Furniture  b  rou  gh  t  over  in  the 
“  Mayflower,”  ii,  84 
“  Chippendale’s  Book  on, 

ii,  86 

“  at  Salem,  Mass.,  i,  36 

“  I,  26,  30,  31;  HI,  25, 

26;  IV,  3;  IV,  ll 


-G- 

Gable  Roof.  The,  ii,  82 
Gables.  Stepped,  i,  12 
Gadsby’s  Tavern,  Alexandria,  Va., 

i,  3° ;  1,9 

Gage  House.  Porch  of  the  Gen., 
Ill,  27 

Galleries.  English  Inn,  ii,  80 

“  Removal  of  Church,  ii, 

io5 

Gallows  Hill,  Salem,  Mass.,  i,  33 
Gambling,  ii,  15 

Gambrel  Roof.  The,  i,  4,  12,  21  ; 

ii,  64,  82 

Garden  at  Mount  Vernon,  ii,  46 
“  “  Shirley,  ii,  36 

“  of  the  Woolsey  House, 
Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
ii,  9 

Garden-house,  Clement’s  Inn,  Lon¬ 
don,  VIII,  30 

“  Rye,  Eng.,  ii,  97,  99 

Gardens.  Eighteenth-century,  ii,  98 
Garrison  House,  Medford,  Mass.,  ii, 
72 

“  “  Newburyport, 

Mass.,  i,  2 ;  ii,  72 
Gate  -  house,  Trinity  Almshouse, 
Deptford,  Eng.,  VIII,  24 
Gate-piers,  Plampstead  Marshall, 
Eng.,  VIII,  9 

Gate-posts,  ii,  80:  IV,  2;  VII,  J2 
Gates : — 

Burford,  Eng.,  VIII,  29 
Evesham,  Eng.,  VIII,  29 
Salisbury  Close,  Eng.,  VIII,  27 
St.  Giles,  Oxford,  Eng.,  VIII,  27 
Temple,  London,  ii,  J  03 
Westover,  Va.,  i,  21  ;  ii,  40 

Gates,  N.  Y.  Mantels,  II,  38 
Gateway  to  Syon  House,  Eng., 
VIII,  15 

Genesee,  N.  Y.,  ii,  2 

“  Valley  Colonial  Work,  ii, 

1 

“  “  Hunt,  ii,  2 

“  “  settled  by  Mary¬ 

landers,  ii,  2 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  ii,  5 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. :  — 

Ayrault  House,  I,  32;  ii,  6; 
V,  5 

Big  Tree  Inn,  ii,  6 
Court-house  Door,  V,  7 
“  Hampton,”  the  Fitzhugh  House, 
ii,  6 

Wadsworth  House,  i,  15;  V,  5 
Geneva,  N.  Y. :  — 

Block  of  Houses,  ii,  3 
Folger  House,  III,  9;  ii,  3 
Hobart  College,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 
Tillman  Block,  ii,  3;  V,  9 

George  II,  ii,  21 
“  III,  ii,  16 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  Tudor  House, 
HI,  24 


Georgian  Architecture  in  Dublin,  ii, 
107 

“•  “  true  Archi¬ 

tecture,  ii, 
92 

“  London  Churches.  A 

Triad  of,  ii,  104 

“  Door-heads  in  London,  ii, 

87 

“  Houses  built  on  the 

Streets.  Eng¬ 
lish,  ii,  97 

“  “  in  Dublin.  Early, 

ii,  108 

“  “  “  New  England, 

ii,  81 

“  Tombs.  English,  ii,  98 

Germanna.  Country  Seat  of  Gov. 
Spotswood,  ii,  20 

Germantown,  Pa.  :  — 

Chew  House,  VI,  J 
Colonial  House,  i,  J4 
Upsal  House,  VI,  t,  2,  3 
Wister  House  Mantel,  VI,  8 

Gerretsen  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elsie,  i,  12 

Ghost  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  ii,  18 
“  “  Elizabeth  Byrd,  ii,  18 

Gibbons.  Grinling,  ii,  81,  89 

“  “  Plouse  at  Dept¬ 

ford,  Eng.,  ii, 
s7 

“  Timbs  and  other  Carv¬ 
ers,  ii,  89 
Gibbs.  James,  Architect,  i,  17,  28; 
ii,  84,  89,  105 

Glass  Parlor,  Baltimore  House,  VI, 

31 

“  Gloria  Dei,”  or  Old  Swedes 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i,  18; 
ii,  12  ;  V,  1  J,  12 

Golden  Horseshoe.  Knights  of  the, 
ii,  20,  49 

Good.  Sarah,  i,  33 
Goodhue  House,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Maria,  VII,  29 

Goodman  Cottage,  Lenox,  Mass., 

ii,  83,  86 

Goose  Creek,  S.  C.  St.  James’s 
Church,  i,  24  ;  HI,  6 
Goshen,  Conn.  Norton  House,  II, 

53,  54,  55,  56 

“  Gothic  Revival.  History  of  the." 
Eastlake’s,  ii,  86 

Grace  Church,  New  York,  N.  V.,  ii, 

4 

Granary  Burying-ground,  Boston,  i, 
28 

Granby,  Mass.,  ii,  71 
Granger  Place  Seminary,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 
Granite.  Irish,  ii,  hi 
Grant.  Gen.  U.  S.,  ii,  7 

“  The  Ministers’,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  ii,  83 

Grattan’s  Statue,  Dublin,  ii,  in 
Gravestones,  Witney,  Eng.,  VIII, 

31 

Gray.  Miss  Alice  A.,  ii,  75 
Great  College  St.,  Westminster. 
Door-head  in,  ii,  90 
“  Ormond  St.,  London.  Door¬ 
way  in,  ii,  89 

“  Wigsell,  Eng.  Mantel  at, 
VIII,  5 

Greece,  N.  Y.  Doorway  on  Ridge 
Road,  V,  15 
Greek  Beginnings,  ii,  67 
“  Revival.  The,  i,  8,  13,  18; 
ii,  2,  86 

Greenbush,  L.  I.  Van  Rensselaer 
Manor  House, 

i,  13 

“  “  Van  Rensselaer 

House  Door- 
head,  i,  12 

Greenfield,  Mass.  Plollister  House, 

ii,  66 

“  “  Staircase,  ii,  65 

•^"'en  Spring,  Va.,  ii,  21 ;  ii,  25 
Grfeenway  Court,  ii,  44 


Greig  House  Doorway,  Canan 
daigua,  N.  Y„  III,  28,  29 
“  Mansion,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
»’  3 

Greville’s  Expedition.  Sir  R.,  ii,  42 
Greyfriars’  Church,  London,  ii,  106 
Griffith  House  Doorway,  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  ii,  2 

“  Inn,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii,  1 1 
Groombridge  Place,  near  Tun¬ 
bridge- Wells,  Eng.  Portico,  ii, 

103 

Grosvenor  Road,  London.  Door¬ 
way  in,  ii,  91 
Grove.  Carter’s,  ii,  26 
Guildford,  Conn.  “  Old  Stone 
House,”  i,  1,  2 

Guildford,  Eng.  Bay-window,  ii,  100 

“  “  Bull  Inn,  ii,  100 

“  “  Doorway,  VIII,  3 

“  “  Guildhall,  VIII,  20 

“  “  House  at,  ii,  94 

Guildhall,  Guildford,  Eng.,  VIII,  20 
Guiteau  House,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
11 

Gunston  Hall  in  England,  ii,  49 
“  “  Va.  Home  of  Geo. 

Mason,  ii,  44,  49, 

50 

“  “  Niche,  i,  23 

“  “  Parlor  Door,  VI,  36 

“  “  Staircase,  ii,  54 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii,  12 
Guthrie.  Dr.  Samuel,  ii,  7 
Gymnasium,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hemenway,  ii,  84 


—  H  — 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  i,  13 

“  “  Dutch  Church, 

i>  17 

Hadfield.  George.  Architect,  i,  19 
Hadley,  Mass.  Porter  House  at, 
I,  21,  22 ;  ii,  62,  64 
Hailsham,  Eng.  Vicarage,  VIII,  7 
Hall  House  Balustrade,  Medford, 
Mass,  1,  7 

Hallet,  Architect,  i,  19;  ii,  48 
Halls,  i,  21 

Hamilton.  Andrew.  Architect,  i, 
18 

“  Hall,  Salem,  Mass,  IV, 

8 

“  James.  Architect,  i,  18 

“  Mansion  near  Phila¬ 

delphia.  Details  from 

i,  14.  17 

Hammond,  William,  ii,  59 
Plampstead  Marshall,  Eng.  Gate 
Piers,  VIII,  9 

Hampton  Court,  Eng.  River  Front, 
ii,  97;  VIII,  12 
“  Va.  St.  John’s  Church, 

i,  24 

“  Hampton,”  the  Fitzhugh  House, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  ii,  6 
Hancock  House,  Boston,  Mass,  i'3 ; 

ii,  82 

“  John,  i,  4 

“  Thomas,  i,  4 

Handel  at  Little  Stanmore  Church, 
ii,  95 

Hanover,  Va.,  Court-house,  ii,  30 
Hard  Brick  Hill,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  ii, 
73 

Plarewood,  Samuel  Washington’s 
House,  ii,  55,  56 

Ilargous  House  Mantel,  Pittsford, 
N.  Y„  I,  32 

Harley  St.  The  Prudery  of,  ii,  100 
Harrison.  Benjamin,  ii,  40 
“  Mrs.  George,  ii,  28 

“  Gov.  John,  ii,  40 

“  Peter.  Architect,  i,  10, 

32 

Harrisons  of  Berkeley.  The,  ii,  40 
Harvard  College,  ii,  19 
Harwood  Plouse,  Annapolis,  Md., 
i,  19,  20,  21,  59;  ii,  27,  58 


Hastings,  Eng.  Door-head,  ii,  93 
“  “  Pier  Termination, 

ii,  96 ;  VIII,  17 
Hatfield,  Eng.,  ii,  83 

“  Mass.  First  Church,  ii, 

68 

Haven  House  Mantel,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H„  VII,  23 

Plawksmoor,  Architect.  Nicholas, 
ii,  84,  94,  105 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel,  i,  34 
Hay  for  Hair  in  Plaster,  ii,  74 
Hazard  House,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Details  of,  i,  23,  24 
Heartbreak  Hill,  Ipswich,  Mass,  ii, 
73 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  ii,  84 
Henrico,  Va.,  ii,  31 
Henry.  Patrick,  ii,  17,  20,  29,  30 
Heraldic  Carvings,  ii,  96;  VIII,  17 
Hibernian  Academy  of  Art.  John¬ 
ston  founds  the  Royal,  ii,  in 
High  Wycombe,  Eng.  Town -hall, 
ii,  98 ; 
VIII,  21 

“  “  “  Mantel- 

piece,  ii, 

93 

Hill.  Col.  Edward,  ii,  38 

Hills  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  II, 

2,  3,4 

Hingham,  Mass.  The  “  Old  Ship  ” 
Church,  i,  9:  IV,  17;  ii,  83 
Flipped  Roofs,  i,  4;  ii,  66,  77 
Historical  Society,  Ipswich,  ii,  73 
“  “  Medford,  ii,  72 

“  “  Newport,  i,  31 

“  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival .” 

Eastlake’s,  ii,  86 
Hoban.  James.  Architect,  i,  19 
Hobart  College  Building,  Geneva, 
N.  Y„  ii,  3 

Hodges  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  i,  8 ; 

VII,  10,  11 

Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
ii,  82,  84 

Holland  Company,  ii,  5 

“  House,  Eng.,  ii,  83 

“  Land  Co.,  ii,  4,  10 

“  Purchase  Office,  Batavia, 

N.Y.,  I.  33 

Hollin  Hall,  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
ii-  52 

Plollister  House,  Greenfield,  Mass., 
ii,  64,  66 

Holmes  House,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
ii,  84 

Homes  of  the  Washington  Family, 
ii,  54 

Homewood  Stable,  Baltimore,  Md., 

i,  22 

Hood,  Ayrault  House,  Newport, 
R.'I.,  i,  6 

“  The  Shell,  ii,  87  ;  ii,  100 ; 
VIII,  6,  8,  10 

“  Tulip  Hill,  West  River, 
Md.,  i,  20 

“  Van  Rensselaer  Door-,  i,  12 
Hooper  House.  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  “  King  ”  i,  4,  7 
“  “  King,”  i,  7 

Hope’s  Book.  Thomas,  ii,  86 
Horse-racing,  ii,  15 
Horseshoe.  The  Knights  of  the, 
Golden,  ii,  20,  49 

Horsmonden,  Eng.  Candelabrum, 

ii,  101 

Hospital,  Abingdon,  Eng.,  ii,  96,  98 
“  Dublin.  The  Rotunda, 
ii,  109  ;  VIII,  42 
“  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  III,  1,  2,3,4, 
5,8;  IV.  34 ;  ii,  79,  80 
Hospitals.  Dublin,  ii,  109 
Hotel  Cluny  of  a  New  England 
Village,  ii,  72 
“  “  Paris,  ii,  73 

Houdon’s  Visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
ii,  47 

House-breaker’s  Yard.  The,  ii,  87 
House  of  Burgesses.  Virginia,  ii,  14 
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House,  Dublin.  The  old  Parliament, 

ii,  1)1 

“  Grounds,  Mount  Vernon, 
VI,  35 

“  Hadley,  Mass.,  I,  21 
“  Old  Stone.  Richmond,  Va., 

HI,  6 

“  of  Seven  Gables,  Salem, 
Mass.,  i,  9 
“  Tyrone,  ii,  i  io 
Houses  of  New  England.  The 
Georgian,  ii,  Si 

“  on  the  Street.  English 
Georgian,  ii,  97 
Howard.  Castle,  ii,  94 
Hubbard.  Samuel.  Diary  of,  i,  31 
Hubon  House  Staircase,  Salem, 
Mass.,  VII,  5,  6 
Hudson,  i,  12 
Huguenot  Refugees,  ii,  14 
Humanity  of  Doorways.  The,  ii, 

99  „  ..  , 

Hunt.  Genesee  Valley,  n,  6 
“  Robert,  ii,  22 
Hurd  House,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Porch,  i,  7 

Hutchinson.  Governor,  ii,  62 

—  I- 

Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  i,  18;  IV,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  29 
Indian.  See  “  Massacre  ” 

Indians,  i,  1 

“  Torture  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
Boyd  by,  ii,  5 

Inlaid  Mantelpieces.  Bossi’s,  ii,  1 1 1 
Inn  Galleries.  English,  ii,  80 

Inns:  — 

Big  Tree,  Geneseo,  N.  ¥.,  ii,  6 
Bull.  Guildford,  Eng.,  ii,  100 
Griffith’s,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii,  1 1 
King’s,  Dublin,  ii,  109 
See  “  Tavern  ” 

Wayside.  Sudbury,  Mass.,  i,  2; 
ii,  82 

White  Hart,  Salisbury,  Eng.,  ii, 
96 

Inns.  English  Coaching,  ii,  96 
Ipswich  Historical  Society,  ii,  73 
“  -  Mass.  Whipple  House,  ii, 

73,  74 

Ireland.  Bank  of,  Dublin,  ii,  1 10, 

111 

Irish  Granite,  ii,  in 
“  Ironwork,  ii,  in 
“  Limestone,  ii,  1 1 1 
Iron  Foundries.  The  earliest,  ii,  20 
“  Gates.  English,  ii,  103  ;  VIII, 
27,  29 

“  Newel-posts,  Varick  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y  ,  IV,  1 
Ironwork.  Irish,  ii,  hi 
Isle  of  Hogges,  Va.,  ii,  22 
“  “  Wight,  Va.,  ii,  23 

Italian  Artisans  in  Dublin.  Work 
of,  ii,  in 

“  Rococo  Ornament,  i,  8 

-  J  — 

Jackasses  given  by  Lafayette  to 
Washington,  ii,  47 
Jaffrey  Llouse  Cupboard,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  i,  8 
Jail,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Ontario 
County,  V,  4 

Jamaica  House,  Bermondsey,  ii,  80 
“  Plain,  Mass.  Curtis 
House,  ii,  82,  83 
James  I,  ii,  32 

“  River,  Va.  Carter’s  Hall, 

i,  21 

“  “  “  Map  of  the,  ii, 

13 

“  “  “  Pigeon-  house, 

i,  21 

Jamestown,  Va.,  i,  19;  ii,  13,  20 
“  Church-tower,  ii,  20 


Jefferson.  Thomas,  i,  23;  ii,  5,  17, 
28,  33,  34 

Jennings  House,  Annapolis,  Md., 
i,  20 ;  ii,  59 

Jemison,  “The  White  Woman  of 
the  Genesse.”  Mary,  ii,  1 

Jesuit  Missionaries,  ii,  1 

Johnston,  Architect.  Francis,  ii,  1 1 1 
“  founds  the  Royal  Hibern¬ 
ian  Academy  of  Art,  ii, 
1 1 1 

Jones.  Inigo.  Architect,  ii,  84,  100 

Judge  Walker  Llouse  Porch,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  VIII,  1 

Jumel  Mansion,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
i,  14 
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Kearsley.  Dr.  John.  Architect, 

i,  17,  18 

Kenmore,  Va.,  ii,  56 
Kennedy  House,  Annapolis,  ii,  59 
Kennel.  Washington’s,  ii,  47 
Key  of  the  Bastile,  i,  3 1 
King  Carter,  ii,  24,  34,  39 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  i,  10 ;  ii,  83 
“  “  “  Details,  I, 

16,  17 

“  “  Pulpit,  i,  9;  I,  15, 

18,  19 

“  College,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
i,  18 

“  Inn,  Dublin,  ii,  109,  no 

“  Lynn,  Eng.,  ii,  93 

Kiquatan,  ii,  31 

Kittery,  Me.  The  Pepperell  Man¬ 
sion,  i,  4 ;  ii,  82 

Kneller.  Portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey, 

ii,  38,  41 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe, 
ii,  20,  49 
Knockers,  II,  52 
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Ladd  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  ii, 
82,  84 

“  “  Staircase,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H„  VII,  24 
Lafayette,  ii,  1,  45 
Lake  House.  An  English,  VIII, 
13 

Lancaster  County,  Va.  Christ 
Church,  ii,  24 
Lane.  Capt.  Ralph,  ii,  42 
Lang,  Jeffrey,  House,  Salem,  Mass., 

VII,  31 

Langdon  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  IL. 
Newel -post.  Governor,  i,  8;  ii, 
82 

Langdon’s  House  Balustrade,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.  Governor,  i,  7 
Langley’s  Architectural  Book. 

Batty,  i,  5,  28 ;  ii,  86 
Lantern  on  Christ’s  Hospital,  Ab¬ 
ingdon,  Eng.,  ii,  96,  98 
Larcom.  Lucy,  ii,  73 
Latin  Book  on  Architecture.  Dean 
Aldrich’s,  ii,  94 

Latrobe.  Benjamin.  Architect, 
i,  19 

Layout  of  English  Suburban  Towns. 
The,  ii,  97 

Lee  Gen.  R.  E.,  ii,  21 
“  Hall.  Home  of  Richard  Lee, 
ii,  50 

“  House,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  ii, 
82 

“  “  Staircase,  Marblehead, 

Mass.,  I,  27 
“  Thomas,  ii,  21 

Lefferts  Homestead,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  i,  12 

“  House  Doorway,  IV,  4 
Leicester  House,  Dublin,  ii,  no 
L’Enfant.  Maj.  Pierre,  i,  17  ;  ii,  60 
Lenox,  Mass.  Church,  ii,  70 
“  “  Court-house,  ii,  70, 

7i 

“  “  Goodman  Cottage, 

ii,  83,  86 


Lenox,  Mass.  Judge  Walker 
House  Porch, 
ii,  83;  VIII,  1 

“  “  Ministers’  Grant. 

The,  ii,  83 

Le  Roy.  Herman,  ii,  5 
“  “  House,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y., 

ii’  4,  5. 

Leviness  House,  City  Island,  N.  Y., 
ii,  77 

Lewes,  Eng.  Offices  on  High  St., 
ii,  94,  97 

“  “  Shop-front  at,  ii,  100 

Lewis,  Lawrence,  Husband  of  Nellie 
Custis,  ii,  47,  49 

Lewisham,  Eng.  Vicarage  at,  ii,  94 
Library,  Boston,  Mass.  Old  Public, 
i,  7 

“  Oxford,  Eng.,  Radcliffe,  ii, 

94,  98 

Limestone.  Liard  Irish  Blue,  ii,  1 1 1 
Lincoln  preserves  “  Lower  Bran¬ 
don.”  President,  ii,  28 
Link-extinguisher,  ii,  87 
Litchfield,  Conn.  The  Deming 
House,  i,  5 

“  “  Porch,  i,  6 

“  “  Stair-rail,  i,  8 

Little  Harbor,  N.  LI.  Wentworth 
House,  ii,  82,  86 

“  Mantel  in  Office  of  Arthur, 
I,  14 

“  Stanmore,  Eng.  Chuich  at, 

»,  95  . 

Livezey’s  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
i,  15 

Livingston  Park  Seminary,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 
Lloyd.  Governor,  ii,  59 
Log-houses,  i,  1,  12 
London  Company.  The,  ii,  31 

London : — 

Chippendale’s  Shop.  Door  of, 
ii,  104 

Christ  Church,  Newgate,  ii,  106; 

VIII,  37 

“  “  Spitalfields,  ii,  94, 

105;  VIII,  39, 
40 

City  Churches,  ii,  98 
Door -heads,  ii,  87 
Doorways,  ii,  87,  90,  91 
Garden  House,  Clement’s  Inn, 
VIII,  30 

Greyfriars’  Church,  ii,  106 
Newgate  Prison,  ii,  106 
St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
i,  10,  32 ;  ii,  105 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  i,  10, 
1 7  ;  ii.  86,  94 

St.  Mary-le-Strand,  ii,  94,  104, 
105;  VIII,  32,  33,  34 
St.  Mary’s  Woolnoth,  ii,  94 
St.  Paul’s,  Old,  ii,  84 
Staircase  in  Devonshire  Square, 

VIII,  26 

Street-plan.  Sir  C.  Wren’s,  ii,  60 

Temple  Gate,  ii,  103 

Trinity  Grand  Almshouse,  VIII, 

22 

Wren’s  House.  Sir  C.,  ii,  104 
York  Building,  ii,  89 

Longfellow  House,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  i,  4,  6,  12  ;  ii,  82 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Dutch  House, 

i,  12 

Longleat,  Eng.,  ii,  83 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  Samuel  Col¬ 
ton’s  House,  ii,  62,  63 
Longswamp  Old  Church,  Mertz- 
town,  Pa.,  i,  18 

Lord  House  Porch,  Salem,  Mass., 
VII,  25 

“  Timothy  Dexter’s  House, 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  ii,  78 
Lost  Boy.  Story  of  the,  ii,  4 
Louis  Philippe  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y„  ii,  1,  2 

Lowell’s  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  R-,  i,  5 

Lower  Brandon,  Va.,  ii,  27,  28 


Lumber.  Early  sawed,  i,  1 
Lundy’s  Lane.  Battle  of,  ii,  4 
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Mabee  House,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
ii.  9 

Madeira  Wine,  ii,  52 
Madison  and  Dolly  Todd.  James, 
ii.  55 

“  Barracks,  Sackett’s  Llar- 
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Brentford,  Eng.,  ii,  102 
Childs  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

H,  6 

Culver  House,  Brighton,  N.  Y., 

I,  1 

General  Gage  House,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Ill,  27 

Groombridge  Place,  near  Tun¬ 
bridge- Wells,  Eng.,  ii,  103 
Gunston  Hall,  ii,  52 
Hurd  House,  Charlestown,  Mass., 

i,  7 

Isaac  Hill’s  House,  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  II,  2 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  i,  6 
Norton  House,  Goshen,  Conn., 
II,  54 

“  Old  Ship  ”  Church,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  IV,  17 
Petworth,  Er.g.,  VIII,  3 
Salem,  Mass.,  VII,  18,  22,  25,  27 
Shirley,  Va.,  ii,  38 
Shreve  House,  Salem,  Mass., 
VII,  17 

Smith  House,  Brighton,  N.  Y., 

ii,  1 

Taylor  House,  Roxbury,  Mass., 

i,  6 

Walker  House,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Judge,  VIII,  1 

Williams  House,  Boston,  Mass., 

II,  11,  12 

Woodlawn,  Va.,  VI,  22 

Porter  House,  Hadley,  Mass.,  I,  22  ; 
ii,  64 

Portland-stone  Dressings,  Dublin, 
ii,  hi 

Portraits  of  Washington,  ii,  38,  47 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  ii,  57 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.:  — 

Balustrade  from  Governor 
Langdon’s  House,  i,  7 
Cupboard  in  Jaffrey  House,  i,  8 
Door-head,  i,  6 

Ladd  House,  VII,  24 ;  ii,  82,  84 
Langdon  House,  i,  7,  8  ;  ii,  82 
Mantel  in  Haven  House,  VII,  23 
Old  Cottage  at,  i,  4 
“  Custom-house  Door,  I,  12 

Post-office,  Dublin.  The  General, 
ii,  hi 

“  Powder  Horn,”  Williamsburg,  Va., 

ii,  19,  20 

Powder  seized  at  Williamsburg,  ii, 

19 


Powhatan,  ii,  31 
Powhatan’s  Chimney,  ii,  26 
Prescott,  i,  34 

President’s  House,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  ii,  82 

Prince  Arthur’s  Visit,  i,  36 
Pringle  House,  S.  C.  Gov.  Bull, 
i,  20 

Prior  Park,  Bath,  Eng.,  ii,  95 
Prison,  Newgate,  Dublin,  ii,  no 
“  “  London,  ii,  106 

Providence,  R.  I.  Doorway  in,  i,  7 
“  “  Typical  Houses, 

III,  30 

Province  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  ii, 
82 

Prudery  of  Harley  St.  The,  ii,  105 
Public  Architecture  in  the  South, 
i,  22 

“  «  of  the  Middle 

Provinces,  i, 

16 

“  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
Old,  i,  7 

Pulpits,  IV,  12,  31 ;  ii,  98 
Pulpits  :  — 

Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va., 
II,  21,  22 

Gloria  Dei,  Philadelphia,  ii,  12 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  Mass.,  i, 
9;  I,  J 5,  18,  19 
Newport,  R.  I.,  i,  32 
Old  Meeting-house,  Sandown, 
N.  H.,  I,  7 

St.  Peter’s  P.  E.  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  V,  6 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  I,  20 
Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I., 
i,  10 

Puncheon  Floors,  i,  20 

“  Pavements,  ii,  30 
Punishments.  Governor  Dale’s 
severe,  ii,  38 

Putnam  and  the  First  Meeting¬ 
house  at  Salem.  Eben., 
i,  35 

“  House,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  General,  i,  4 

Putney,  Eng.  Doorway  of  the  Fair¬ 
fax  House,  VIII,  6 
Pyncheon  Fort,  Springfield,  Mass., 
ii,  62 

“  John,  ii,  62 


-Q- 

Quaker  Meeting-house,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  i,  9 
Quakers,  i,  15 

Quarrels  over  Church  Sites,  ii,  71 
Quarters.  Servants’,  i,  20;  ii,  27  ; 
VI,  34 

Quays.  Dublin,  ii,  108 
Quebec,  ii,  47 
Queen  Anne,  ii,  81 

“  “  Statues  of,  ii,  105 

“  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster, 

Eng.  Doorway  in, 

ii,  89 

“  “  Gold  Communion 

Service,  ii,  1 6 
“  of  the  Pamunkeys,  ii,  39 
Queen’s  Square,  London.  Door¬ 
way  in,  ii,  90 

Quilter’s  Chimney.  Mark,  ii,  75 
Quincy  Mansion,  Quincy,  Mass.,  i, 

3,  5  5  b,  82 


-R  — 

Racing,  ii,  25 

Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford,  Eng.,  ii, 
94,  98 

Raisings.  ,  Rum  at,  ii,  71 
Raleigh  Tavern,  ii,  17 
Randolph.  Ann,  ii,  17 

“  Hon.  Peyton,  ii,  19 


Randolphs.  Tuckahoe,  a  Home  of 
the,  ii,  33 

Ratcliffeboro,  S.  C.  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  III,  1 1 
Rebellion.  Bacon’s,  ii,  49 
Rebuilding  of  Bath,  Eng.,  ii,  95 

“  “  Blandford,  Eng.,  ii, 

98 

Red  Horse  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  i, 

2 

Redwood  Library,  Newport,  R.  I., 
i,  32 

Register  Office,  Dublin.  The,  11, 

1 11 

Removal  of  Church  Galleries,  ii, 
105 

Renaissance.  Blomfield’s  Book  on 
English,  ii,  93 

Revere  House,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
Paul,  i,  4 

Review.  The  Architectural,  ii,  99 
Revival.  Eastlake’s  History  of  the 
Gothic,  ii,  86 

“  The  Greek,  i,  8,  13,  18; 
ii,  2,  86 

“  The  Roman,  ii,  86 
Riccabecrian  Indians  defeat  Col. 
Hill,  ii,  39 

Richland,  Home  of  the  Brents,  ii, 
5° 

Richmond,  Va.  :  — 

Founded  by  Col.  Byrd,  ii,  41 
Monumental  Church,  III,  J  J 
Old  Stone  House,  III,  6 
State-house,  i,  23 
Van  Lew  House,  ii,  34 

Ridgway  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

i,  19 

Riding-schools.  British,  i,  32 
Riedesel  House,  Cambridge,  Mass  , 

ii,  82 

Riverdale,  Md.  Baltimore  House, 
VI,  28,  29,  30,31 
River  Front  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  Eng.,  VIII,  12 
Roads  of  Dublin.  The  Circular,  ii, 
108 

Rochambeau,  ii,  45 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :  — 

Bicknell  House  Mantels,  II,  5 
Childs  House  Cornice,  II,  1 
“  “  Porch,  II,  6 

Eagle  Tavern,  ii,  3 
Griffith  House  Entrance,  ii,  2 
Hills  House  Doorway.  Isaac,  II, 

3 

“  “  Mantel.  Isaac,  II,  4 

“  “  Porch.  Isaac,  II,  2 

Livingston  Park  Seminary,  ii,  3 
Market,  ii,  1 

Mumford  House  Mantel,  II,  4 

Rockwell  House,  Lenox,  Mass. 

The  Judge,  ii,  83;  VIII,  1 
Rococo  Ornament,  i,  8 
Rogers  Manse,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  ii,  75 
“  T.  Mellon,  Architect,  i,  18 
Rolfe.  John,  ii,  16,  31 
Roman  Catholic  Blessing.  The,  ii, 
101 

“  Revival.  The,  ii,  86 
Roof -balustrades,  i,  6,  12 
Roof-frame  of  Mappa  Llouse,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  ii,  10 

Roof  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  IV,  15 
Roof -lanterns,  ii,  96 
Roof -truss  of  Octagon  House, 
W  ashington, 
D.  C„  i,  29 

“  “  Seventh  Day  Baptis 

Church,  Newport 
i,  32 

Roofs,  i,  4 

“  Deck,  ii,  77 

“  Flat,  i,  21 

“  Gable,  ii,  82 

“  Gambrel,  i,  4,  12  21;  ii,  64, 

82 

“  Hipped,  i,  4  ;  ii,  66,  77 
“  Thatched,  ii,  62,  68 


Explanation  : —The  first  volume  contains  Parts  I-1V,  the  second  Parts  V-VIII.  The  volume  is  indicated  by  “i”  or  “  ii.”  All  illustrations  are  indicated  by  bold-face 
numerals.  The  full-page  plates  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  indicating  the  Part,  and  bold-face  figures  showing  the  location  of  the  plate  in  that  Part. 
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xj 


Rosewell,  Whitemarsh,  Va.,  i,  21; 

ii,  16,  17,  3s ;  VII,  4 
Rotunda,  City-hall,  New  York, 
N.  Y„  II,  30,  36,  37 
“  Hospital,  Dublin,  ii,  109; 
VIII,  42 

Roxbury,  Mass.  Steeple  of  First 
U  n  i  t  a  r  i  a  n 
Church,  i,  )0 

“  “  Taylor  House,  i, 

6;  IV,  J  9,  20 

Royal  Arms,  ii,  96;  VIII,  J7 
“  Exchange,  Dublin,  ii,  no 
“  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts, 
ii,  hi 

Royall  House,  Medford,  Mass.,  I, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  ii,  72,  82 
Rum  for  Raisings,  ii,  71 
Rumford.  Count,  i,  34 

“  House  Balustrade,  i,  7 
“  “  Dormer,  i,  7 

Rumford’s  Ball-room.  Count.  ii,  77 
“  House,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Count,  i,  6 

Rye,  Sussex,  Eng.  Altar-table,  ii,  98, 

J  02 

“  “  Bay-window,  ii,  97,  98 

“  “  Garden-house,  ii,  97 

“  “  Town-hall,  ii,  96 ;  VIII, 

J9 


Saal  and  Saron,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  i,  J6 ; 
IV,  J8 

Sabbatarian  Society  of  Newport,  i, 
3i 

Sabine  Hall,  Richmond  Co.,  Va.,  ii, 

43 

Sackett.  August,  ii,  8 

“  House,  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  ii,  8;  HI,  25, 

26 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  ii,  7 

“  “  Camp  House,  V, 

10 

“  “  Sack  et  t  House, 

III,  25,  26 

“  “  Woolsey  House, 

HI,  25,  26 

Safford  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII, 

13,  25 

St.  Bride’s,  Norfolk,  Va.,  ii,  43 
St.  Cross,  Winchester,  Eng.  Bay- 
window,  ii,  J00 

St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Cranbrook, 
Eng.  Royal  Arms  in,  VIII,  17 
St.  George’s  Church,  Dublin,  ii,  1 1 1 
St.  Giles,  Oxford,  Eng.  Iron  Gate, 

VIII,  27 

St.  James’s  Church,  Picadilly,  Lon¬ 
don,  i,  10,  32 ; 
ii,  105 

“  “  “  Goose  Creek, 

S.  C„  i,  24; 
III,  6 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
i,  17;  IV,  16 

“  “  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 

i,  23 ;  ii,  60 

“  “  Richmond,  Va.,  ii,  34 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Smithfield,  i,  23 ; 
ii,  20,  22,  23 

St.  Martin’s-in-the- Fields,  London, 
i,  10,  17;  ii,  86,  94 
St.  Mary -le- Strand,  London,  ii,  94, 
104,  105;  VIII,  32,  33,  34 
St.  Mary’s  City,  Maryland’s  First 
Capital,  ii,  58 

“  “  Woolnoth,  London,  ii, 

94 

St.  Memin.  Portraits  by,  ii,  38 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
i,  16;  IV,  10,  11,  12, 
J3 

“  “  Church,  London.  Old,  ii, 

84 

“  “  Norfolk,  Va.,  ii,  42 

“  “  Ratcliffeboro,  S.  C.,  Ill, 

11 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  Kent  Co., 
Va.,  ii,  25 


St.  Peter’s  P.  E.  Church,  Philadel 
phia,  Pa.,  i,  17;  ii,  12;  V,  3,  6 
St.  Sepulchre,  London,  ii,  26 
Salaries  paid  in  Tobacco,  ii,  15,  24, 
30 

Salem,  Mass.  :  — 

Backyard.  A,  i,  34 
Bertram  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
VII,  31 

Box-stairs,  ii,  78 
Brooks  Plouse  Staircase,  VII,  6 
Cabot  House,  VII,  7,  8,  9 
Cadet  Armory,  i,  36 
Custom-house,  i,  10,  1  f,  34 
Derby  House,  VII,  7 
Door-head.  A,  i,  8 
Doorways,  VII,  19,  22 
Emerton  House,  VII,  16 
Essex  House  Mantel,  III,  J3 
“  Institute,  i,  36 
First  Meeting-house,  i,  35 
Forrester  House  Mantel,  I,  13; 
VII,  15 

Furniture,  IV,  3 
Gate-posts,  IV,  2 
Hamilton  Hall,  IV,  8 
Plodges  House  Newel-post,  i,  8; 

VII,  10,  11 

House  of  Seven  Gables,  i,  9 
Hubon  House  Staircase,  VII,  5,  6 
Mantel  in  Working  Women’s 
Bureau,  I,  14 

Murder.  The  White,  i,.  36 
Nichols  House,  III,  14,  15;  VII, 

10 

Nicholson-Pierce  House  Door- 
head,  i,  8 

Oliver  House,  VII,  12,  14 
Peabody  House.  Gov.,  VII,  13 
Pickering  House,  i,  33,  34,  35 
Pingree  House,  i,  35;  IV,  6 
Plaster  Ceiling,  i,  8 
Porches,  VII,  25,  27 
Safford  House,  VII,  13,  25 
Shreve  House  Porch,  VII,  17 
Six  Hours  in,  i,  33 
South  Church,  VII,  33 
Staircase,  125  Derby  St.,  VII,  2, 
3 

Typical  House.  A,  i,  35 
Waller  House,  VII,  29 
Window  of  Phillips  House,  IV,  5 
Witch  House,  i,  4 

Salisbury,  Eng.  :  — 

College  of  Matrons,  ii,  96;  VIII, 
23 

House  in  the  Close,  ii,  95;  VIII, 

28 

Iron  Entrance-gate,  VIII,  27 
White  Hart  Inn,  ii,  96 

Salt  Hay  for  Hair  in  Plaster,  ii,  74 
Sandown,  N.  H.  Door  to  Old  Meet¬ 
ing-house,  I,  8 
“  “  Pulpit  in,  I,  7 

Sandys.  Sir  Edwin,  ii,  32 
“  George,  ii,  32 

“  Sends  Women  to  the  Col¬ 
onies.  Sir  E.,  ii,  31 

Saw-mills.  Early,  i,  1 
“  Scarlet  Letter ,”  i,  34 
Scenic  Wall-paper,  i,  8;  ii,  9 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mabee  House, 

ii,  9 

School-house,  Cranbrook,  Eng.,  ii, 

95 

“  Dublin.  Blue-coat, 

ii,  1 12  ;  VIII,  44 
Schuyler.  Montgomery,  i,  18 
Scott.  Gen.  Winfield,  ii,  4 

“  House  Stair-end,  Anna¬ 
polis,  Md.,  i,  22 

Screen  at  Syon  House,  Middlesex, 
Eng.  Entrance,  ii,  95;  VIII,  J5 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  ii,  54 
Secular  Buildings,  i,  10 
Selling  Meeting-houses,  ii,  70 
Seminary,  Granger  Place,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 
“  Livingstone  Park,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 


Senate-house,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  ii, 
94 

Seneca  Lake,  ii,  3 
Sergeant.  Peter,  ii,  82 
Serpentine  Wall.  Jefferson’s,  i,  23 
Service’s  Patent,  ii,  10 
Seton  House,  Washington,  D.  C., 
I,  28,  29 

Seven  Gables.  House  with,  i,  34 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  i,  31 ;  I, 

20 

“  “  Baptists,  i,  15 

Seymour.  Atty.  Gen.,  ii,  19 
“  Horatio,  ii,  10 
Sharrett’s  House  Mantels,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  VI,  13 
Shell  Door-heads,  i,  5,  21  i  ii,  87, 
100;  VIII,  6,  8,  JO 
Shelly,  Va.,  ii,  16 
Sherman.  John,  ii,  1 1 
“  Roger,  ii,  1 1 
Sherman’s  March  through  South 
Carolina,  ii,  28 

!  Ship-carvers  and  Twisted  Balusters, 
ij,  77 

Ship  Church,  Hingham,  Mass.  The 
Old,  i,  9;  ii,  83 
Shirley  Hundred,  ii,  31 

“  James  River,  Va.,  i,  19,  20, 
2,;  ii,  35;  VI,  27,32 
Shop-front,  Lewes,  Eng.,  ii,  97,  J 00 
Shreve  House  Porch,  Salem,  Mass., 
VII,  J7 

Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  Christ  Church, 

i,  10 

Shute’s  Book  on  Classical  Design, 

ii,  86 

Side-lights,  i,  13;  II,  3,  41  ;  HI,  7; 
IV,  8 ;  ii,  2 

Silk -growing  in  Virginia,  ii,  14 
Smibert.  John,  Architect,  i,  10 
Skipworth.  Col.  Henry,  ii,  18 
Smith.  Capt.  John,  ii,  22,  26,  42,  52 
“  House  Porch,  Brighton, 
N.  Y„  ii,  J 

Smithfield.  St.  Luke’s,  ii,  22,  23 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  i,  25 
Solid  Steps,  i,  22 
Solitary  Brethren,  i,  15 
Solitude,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  VI,  JO, 
JJ 

Somerville,  Mass.  McLean  Asylum, 
ii,  79,  85 

Sounding-boards,  i,  10,  32;  I,  J9; 
IV,  J3 

South  Carolina.  Gov.  Bull  Pringle’s 
House,  i,  20 

“  “  Sherman’s  Passage 

through,  ii,  28 

“  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII, 
33 

“  Hadley,  Mass.,  ii,  71 
“  Kensington,  Eng.  Old  Deal 
Door,  VIII,  4 

Molton,  Eng.  Mantel  in 
Mayor’s 
Office,  VIII, 
5 

“  “  “  Royal  Arms, 

ii,  96 ;  VIII, 

J7 

“  “  “  Tow  n  -  h  a  1 1 , 

ii,  96;  VIII, 

J7,  J9 

Southampton,  Mass.,  ii,  62 
Southern  Plouse-plan.  Typical,  ii, 
77 

“  Peculiarities,  ii,  76 

“  Provinces.  Architecture 

of  the,  i,  19 

Spencer-Pierce  House,  Newbury  - 
port,  Mass.,  i,  2 
Spire,  see  “  Steeple.” 

Spotswood.  Gen.,  ii,  17 

“  Gov.,  ii,  15,  18,  20,  42, 

49 

Spratz.  William,  a  Hessian  Archi¬ 
tect,  i,  5 

Springfield,  Mass:  — 

Alexander  House,  ii,  66,  67 


Springfield,  Mass.:  — 

Dwight  House.  Josiah,  I,  2J 
Ely  Tavern,  ii,  62 
First  Church,  ii,  69 
Pyncheon  Fort,  ii,  62 
Springfield,  Va.,  ii,  52 
Spy.  Miss  Bet  Van  Lew,  the  Union, 
>>.  34 

Stable,  Homewood,  Baltimore,  Md., 
i,  22 

Staircase-hall.  The,  i,  7 
Staircases : — 

Baltimore  House,  Riverdale,  Md., 

VI,  29 

Bellingham-Cary  House,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  II,  5J 

Brooks  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII, 

6 

Cabot  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
Joseph,  VII,  8 

125  Derby  St.,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII, 

2,3 

Devonshire  Sq.,  London,  VIII, 
26 

Gunston  Hall,  Va.,  ii,  54 
Hollister  House,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  ii,  65 

Hubon  House,  Salem,  Mass., 

VII,  5,  6 

Ladd  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
VII,  24 

Lee  House,  Marblehead,  Mass., 

I,  17 

McLean  Asylum,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  ii,  79,  85 
New  York  City-hall,  II,  30,  37 
Old  State-house,  Boston,  Mass., 

II,  47 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  ii,  36,  37 
Philipse  Manor  House,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  II,  28 
Shirley,  Va.,  ii,  36,  37 
Tuckahoe,  Va.,  VI,  9 
Wandsworth  Mancr,  Eng.,  VIII, 
J4 

Westover,  Va.,  ii,  40 
Winslow  House,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  VIII,  2 

Stair  Ends,  i,  2J,  22;  II,  J6,  28, 
52;  VI,  24,  29 

“  Railings,  i,  8,  22;  III,  28, 
29;  ii,  79;  IV,  33;  VI, 

J  J,  24 ;  VII,  2,  5,  6,  8,  JJ 
Stairs,  i,  21;  IV,  24;  V,  J5,  22; 

VI,  5 

Stadt  Huys,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
Old,  i,  16 

Stalls.  Georgian  Church,  ii,  98 
State-house,  Annapolis,  Md.,  i,  23; 

ii,  59 

“  Bulfinch  Front,  Bos¬ 

ton,  i,  1 1 

“  Newport,  R.  I.,  i,  10, 

J  J  ;  ii,  83 

“  Old,  Boston,  Mass.,  i, 

10,  J  J ;  II,  46,  47; 

11,  72,  83 

“  Richmond,  Va.,  i,  23 

Statue  of  Norborne  Berkeley,  ii,  19 
“  “  Grattan,  Dublin,  ii,  1 1 1 

“  “  Washington.  Houdon’s, 

ii,  47 

Statues  of  Queen  Anne,  ii,  105 
Stearns  House  Porch,  Salem,  Mass., 

VII,  27 

Stebbins  House  Doors,  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  ii,  64 
Steeple,  II,  42,  43 

Steeple : — 

Congregational  Church,  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea,  Mass.,  i,  JO 
First  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

II,  10 

“  Unitarian  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  i,  JO 

Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  IV,  25 

Old  North  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  II,  JO 
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THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD. 


Steeple : — 

Park  Street  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  i,  9 

St.  Mary  -  le  -  Strand,  London, 

VIII,  34 

Stewart  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  Peggy,  ii,  60 

“  Stone  House,”  Guilford,  Conn. 

Old,”  i,  1,  2 
Stepped  Gables,  i,  12 
Story  of  the  Lost  Boy,  ii,  4 
Stratford  House,  Westmoreland 
Co.,  Va.,  ii,  21,  50 
Street.  The  Eighteenth  -  century 
English,  ii,  98 

“  English  Houses  built  on 

the,  ii,  97 

“  The  Village,  ii,  63 

Street  railways  and  the  Village 
Stree:,  ii,  63 

Streets  Commission.  Dublin’s 
Wide,  ii,  108 

Strickland.  Wm.,  Architect,  ii,  12 
Strikes  in  Dublin.  Early,  ii,  112 
Stuart’s  Portrait  of  Nellie  Custis. 

Gilbert,  ii,  49 
Stucco,  i  15 

“  Walls,  ii,  10 

Sub-treasury,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  i, 

18 

Suburban  English  Towns.  The 
Layout  of,  ii,  97 

Sudbury,  Mass.  Red  Horse  Inn, 
i,  2  ;  ii,  82 

Sudwell.  Col.  Philip,  ii,  14,  21 
Suicide  of  John  Ames,  ii,  69 
Sullivan.  Gen.,  ii,  5 
Sumptuary  Laws,  ii,  77 
Sunbursts,  II,  5?  IV,  7,  27 ;  V,  21 
Sundial.  A  Sussex,  Eng.,  ii,  91 
Sunrise  Tavern  Interiors,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va.,  ii,  46 
Surgeons,  Dublin.  College  of, 
VIII,  44 

Susquehanna,  i,  12 
Swan’s  Architectural  Book,  i,  5  ;  ii, 
86 

Swedes  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gloria  Dei,  or 
Old,  i,  18;  ii, 
12;  V,  11,  12 

“  “  Wilmington,  Del., 

i,  17 

Swedish  National  Church,  ii,  12 
Sweeney’s  Lane,  Dublin.  Houses 
in,  ii,  J09 

Synagogue,  Newport,  R.  I.,  i,  10 
Syon  House,  Middlesex,  Eng.  En¬ 
trance  Screen,  ii,  95  ;  VIII,  15 

—  T  — 

Table.  Card-,1,31 

“  Chronological,  i,  9 
Tablet  in  Atherington  Church, 
Eng.,  ii,  104 

Taliefero.  Colonel,  ii,  18 
Tarleton’s  Dragoons  at  Lower 
Brandon,  Va.,  ii,  27 

Taverns  :  — 

“  Bull’s  Head.”  New  York,  N.  Y. 

i,  19 

“  Cherry,”  ii,  54 

“  Eagle.”  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 . 
“  Ely.”  Springfield,  Mass.,  ii,  62 
“  Gadsby’s.”  Alexandria,  Va.,  i, 

3°;  I.  9 

“  Raleigh,”  Williamsburg,  Va., 
i,  17 

“  Sunrise.”  Fredericksburg,  Va., 

ii,  46 

See  “  Inn.” 

Tayloe.  Col.  John,  i,  29 

“  House,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mantels,  III, 
12,  16,  17 
Taylor,  Architect,  ii,  84 

“  House,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  i, 
6;  IV,  19,20, 

Tea-party  House.  The  Boston,  i,  5 


Temple  Inn  Gate,  London,  ii,  103 
Thatched  Roofs,  ii,  62,  68 
Thibedeau,  Carpenter.  Mr.,  ii,  74 
Thompson  House,  Charles  town, 
Mass.  Door¬ 
way,  II,  7 
“  “  Mantel,  II,  8 

Thornton.  Dr.  William,  Architect, 

i,  19;  ii,  48 

Thorpe.  George,  ii,  32 
Ticknor  House,  Boston,  ii,  86 
Tillman  Block,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  ii,  3 
Tiles.  Dutch,  i,  22 
Timbs,  Carver,  ii,  89 
Tinicum  Church,  ii,  12 
Tobacco.  Salaries  paid  in  ii,  1 5,  24, 
3° 

Todd  and  Madison.  The  Widow, 
55 

Tolies  Boy.  The  Lost,  ii,  4 
Tomahawk  Frieze,  i,  23 
Tomb  of  the  Brays,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  ii,  15 

“  “  Joseph  Bridger,  ii,  24 

“  “  John  Carter,  ii,  24 

“  “  Governor  Nott,  Williams¬ 

burg,  Va.,  ii,  16 

“  Townsend,  Witney,  Eng., 
VIII,  35 

“  of  Washington,  ii,  48 
Tombs.  The  Blair,  ii,  21 

“  English  Georgian,  ii,  98; 
VIII,  31,  35 

“  in  Fairford,  Eng.  Church¬ 
yard,  VIII,  35 

Tomkins  Almshouse,  Abingdon, 
Eng.,  ii,  96,  99 

Tories’  Row,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii, 
81 

Totapotomoi,  Chief  of  the  Pamun- 
keys,  ii,  39 

Tower,  see  “  Steeple  ” 

“  Armagh  Cathedral,  ii,  no 
“  Dublin  Castle,  VIII,  46 
Towne.  Ithiel.  Architect,  ii,  70 
Town-hall,  Abingdon,  Eng.,  ii,  95 ; 
VIII,  19 

“  High  Wycombe,  Eng., 

ii,  98;  VIII,  21 
“  Newport,  R.  I.,  ii,  1 1 

“  Rye,  Eng.,  ii,  96;  VIII, 

19 

“  South  Molton,  Eng.,  ii, 

96;  VIII,  17,  19 
“  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  i, 

10 

“  Witney,  Eng.,  ii,  96; 

VIII,  21 

Town-halls  of  small  Market -towns, 

ii.  95 

Towns.  The  Layout  of  English 
Suburban,  ii,  97 

Townsend  Tomb,  Witney,  Eng., 
VIII,  35 

Tracery.  Window,  i,  13 
Trees  reserved  for  Royal  Navy,  ii, 
64 

Trenton,  N.  Y.,  ii,  10 
Trenton,  N.  Y. :  — 

Billings  House,  ii,  1 1 
Decastro  House,  ii,  11 
Douglas  House,  ii,  n 
Griffith  Inn,  ii,  1 1 
Guiteau  House,  ii,  11 
Mappa  House,  ii,  10;  V,  J4,  16, 
17,  18,  J9,  20,  21,  22 
Van  der  Kemp  House,  ii,  11 

Triad  of  Georgian  Churches  in 
London.  A,  ii,  104 
Trinity  Almshouse  Gate,  Deptford, 
VIII,  24 

“  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  i, 

10,  32 

“  “  New  York,  N.  Y., 

11,  4 

“  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Old,  i,  16 

“  College,  Dublin,  ii,  in; 

VIII,  48 

“  Ground  Almshouse,  Lon¬ 

don,  VIII,  22 


Trolley  opposed  by  Deerfield,  Mass., 

ii.  63 

True  Architecture.  Georgian  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  ii,  92 

Tuckahoe,  Goochland  Co.,  Va.,  ii, 
29,  32,  33  ;  VI,  6,  9 
Tudor  House,  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
HI,  24 

Tulip  Hill,  West  River,  Md.,  i,  20 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng.  Porch  of 
Groombridge  Place,  ii,  103 
Turkey  Frieze,  Winslow  House, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  ii,  85 ;  VIII,  2 
Twisted  Balusters,  I,  1 5,  20 ,  27 ; 

II,  28,  47; 
ii,  86;  VII,  2, 
5,  6,  8,  J 1 

“  “  possibly  carved 

by  Ship-carv¬ 
ers,  ii,  78 

Two-story  Columns,  i,  14 
“  Porches,  i,  20 
Typical  Salem  House,  i,  35 
Tyrone  House,  Dublin,  ii,  no 


-U- 

Unicom.  Sculptured,  ii,  96;  VIII, 
17 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.,  i,  23,  24 
Upjohn,  Architect.  R.,  ii,  4 
Upsal  House,  Germantown,  Pa., 

VI,  12  3 

Urns,  II,  16,  21,  22  ;  HI,  13,  19, 
28,  29;  IV,  2 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  ii,  10 


-V- 


Vanbrugh.  Sir  John.  Architect, 
ii,  84,  94,  95 

Van  Buren.  Martin,  ii,  10 
“  der  Kemp.  House,  Trenton, 
N.  Y.,  ii,  1 1 

“  “  “  Judge  Adrian,  ii, 

10 

“  Lew  House,  Richmond,  Va., 
ii,  34 

“  Rensselaer  Manor,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  i, 

13,  13. 


14. 

I,  11 


15; 


“  “  “  House, 

Green- 
bush,  L. 
I ,  i,  13 

“  “  House  Door-head, 

i,  12,  13 

“  “  Mansion  House, 

Albany,  N.  Y„ 

i,  13 

Vassall-Craigie-Longfellow  1 1  ous'e, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  i,  4,  6,  1 2 ;  ii, 


82 


Vassall  House,  Quincy,  ii,  82 
Venetian  Red,  i,  7 
Vernon.  Admiral,  ii,  44 
Verplanck.  Gulian,  i,  25 

“  House,  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
i,  12,  25 

Vicarage,  Hailsham,  Eng.,  VIII,  7 
“  Lewisham,  Eng.,  ii,  94 
Village  Street.  The,  ii,  63 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ii,  89 
Virginia.  Colonial  Work  in,  ii,  13 
“  Cqmpany,  ii,  32 
Virginia  Gazette ,  ii,  19 


-  W  — 

Wadsworth.  G.  W.,  ii,  6 

“  House,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  ii, 
82 

“  “  G  e  n  e  s  e  o, 

N.  Y„  i, 
15,22;  V, 
5 


Wadsworth.  W.  A.,  ii,  6 
Wadsworths.  The,  ii,  5 
Wainscoted  Walls,  i,  21 
W alker  House,  Lenox;  Mass. 
Judge,  ii,  83 

Wall.  Jefferson’s  Serpentine,  i,  23 
Waller  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  VII, 
29 

Wallis’s  Book  on  Colonial  Archi¬ 
tecture.  F.  E.,  ii,  3 
Wall-paper.  Dutch  Scenic,  i,  8 
Wandsworth  Manor  House,  Eng., 
VIII,  14,  16,  18 
Wanstead  Park,  Eng.,  ii,  105 
Ward  House  Porch,  Salem,  Mass., 
VII,  27 

Ware  Church,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va., 
ii,  22 

“  Mass.  First  Church,  ii,  70, 
7i 

Ware’s  “  Architecture ,”  ii,  86 
Washington.  Augustine,  ii,  44 
“  Charles,  ii,  54 

“  Family  Homes,  ii,  54 

“  George  Steptoe,  ii,  55 

“  John  Augustine,  ii, 

54 

“  Lawrence,  ii,  44,  54 

“  Lund,  ii,  45 

“  Samuel,  ii,  54 

Washington,  Gen.  George:  — 

General,  i,  29  ;  ii,  5,  42 
Houdon’s  Statue  of,  ii,  47 
House  in  New  York,  ii,  47 
Inherits  Mount  Vernon,  ii,  44 
Last  Visit  to  Alexandria,  i,  30 
Lodge  Chair,  i,  30 
Marriage  of,  ii,  25,  44 
Portraits  of,  ii,  38,  47 
Surrenders  his  Commission,  ii,  60 
Will,  ii,  49 

Washington,  D.  C.:  — 

Octagon  House,  i,  28;  III,  12, 
16^  17 

Seton  House,  I,  28,  29 

The  United  States  Capitol,  i,  19 

W ashington  House, Frederick  s- 
burg.  The  Mary,  ii,  20 
Washington’s  Home,  Claymont 
Court.  Bushrod,  ii,  55  ;  VI,  37 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.  M.  E.  Church,  i, 
17 

Waters.  Rev.  T.  Frank,  ii,  73 
Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  ii,  82 
Weathersfield,  Conn.,  ii,  61 

“  “  Doorway  of 

Chur  chill 
House,  ii, 

63 

“  “  Town-hall,  i, 

10 

Weavers’  Hall,  Dublin,  ii,  109 
Webster.  Daniel,  i,  36 
Webster’s  Second  Wedding. 
Daniel,  ii,  5 

Wells  House,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ii, 
82 

Wendel.  Theodore.  Painter,  ii,  73 
Wentworth  House,  Little  Harbor, 
N.  H.,  ii,  82 
Weromocomoco,  ii,  16 
West  Boston  Church,  ii,  86;  VII, 
26,  28 

Westfield,  Mass.,  ii,  62 
Westminster,  Eng.  Door-head,  ii, 

90 

“  “  Doorway,  ii, 

89 

Westover,  James  River,  Va.,  i,  19, 
20,  21,  22  ;  ii,  18,  27,  28,  32,  40, 

4l 

West  River,  Md.  Tulip  Hill,  i,  20 
“  Springfield,  Mass.,  ii,  62 

“  “  Mass.  First 

Church,  ii,  68 

“  Wycombe,  Eng.  Doorway, 

ii,  92 

Whipple.  John,  ii,  74 
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Whipple  House,  Ipswich,  Mass., 
ii»  7^»  73,  74 

Whitehall.  Architrave  Base,  i,  23 
“  Md.  Door-head,  i,  22 
White  Ilart  Inn,  Salisbury,  Eng., 
ii,  96 

Whitemarsh,  Va.  “  Rosewell,” 
VII,  5 

Wicks.  WilliamS.  Architect,  ii,  10 
Wide-streets  Commission.  Dub¬ 
lin’s,  ii,  108 

Wilkins,  Architect  of  Nelson  Monu¬ 
ment,  Dublin,  ii,  in 
Will.  Washington’s,  ii,  49 
William  III.  King,  ii,  19 

“  and  Mary  College,  Will¬ 
iamsburg,  Va.,  i,  22 ; 

ii,  18 

“  and  Mary  College. 
Founder  of,  ii,  1 5 
Williams.  Ephraim,  ii,  83 

“  House,  Salem,  Mass. 

Roger,  i,  9, 
34 

“  “  1234  Washing¬ 

ton  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  II,  JJ, 
12,13,14,15, 
16 

“  Roger,  i,  34 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  i,  19;  ii,  13 


Williamsburg,  Va.  :  — 

Bruton  Parish  Church,  ii,  14,  15 
Christ  Church,  i,  24 
Churchyard  Gate,  ii,  14 
Mantel,  i,  23 

Old  Powder-house,  ii,  19,  20 
Tomb  of  Governor  Nott,  ii,  16 
William  and  Mary  College,  i,  22  ; 

2,  18 

Wren’s  Court-house,  i,  22,  23 ; 

ii,  13,  J4 

Wythe  House,  ii,  18 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer  Manor  House  moved  to,  i,  14 
Willink  Family,  ii,  4 
Wilmington,  Del.  Old  Stone 
(Swedes’)  Church,  i,  17 
Winchester,  Eng.  Bay-window  at 
St.  Cross,  ii,  100 
Window-frame,  ii,  67 
Windows,  IV,  5,  8 

“  Palladian,  i,  5,  7,  21  ? 
II,  20,  42,  54  ;  IV, 
21;  VII,  16 
Windows  :  — 

Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  Va., 

II,  20 

Harwood  House,  Annapolis,  Md., 

i,  20 

Williams  House,  Boston,  Mass., 

II,  15 


Window  Tracery,  i,  13 
Winslow  House,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  ii,  82,  84,  85  ;  VIII,  2 
Wister  House  Mantel,  German¬ 
town,  Pa.,  VI,  8 
Witchcraft  at  Salem,  i,  33 
Witch  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  i,  4, 
33 

Witney,  Eng.  Tombs,  VIII,  31, 

55 

“  “  Town -hall,  ii,  86; 

VIII,  21 

Woburn,  Mass.  Count  Rumford’s 
House,  i,  6,  7 ;  ii,  77 
Women  sent  to  the  Colonies,  ii,  31 
Wood,  Architect.  John,  ii,  94,  95 
Woodlawn,  Va.  House  of  Nellie 
Custis,  ii,  27,  48;  VI,  20,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26 

Woolsey.  Commodore,  ii,  8 

“  House,  Sackett’s  Har¬ 

bor,  N.  Y.,  ii,  8  ;  HI, 
25,  26 

“  Lieutenant,  ii,  7 

Wottan’s  Book  on  Classical  Design. 
Sir  H„  ii,  86 

Wren.  Sir  Christopher,  i,  22,  32 ; 
ii,  13,  18,  42,  59,  84,  89,  91,  93, 
94,  105,  106 

Wren’s  Daughter.  The  Church  de¬ 
signed  by,  ii,.  104 


Wren’s  London  House,  ii,  104 
“  Street-plan  for  London,  ii, 
60 

Wrought  Ironw'ork,  S.  Carolina,  ii, 
80 

Wyanoke,  Va.,  ii,  32 
Wyat.  Sir  Francis,  ii,  32 
Wyatt.  Benj.  Architect,  i,  10 
Wyckoff  House,  Flatlands  Neck, 
L.  I.,  i,  16 

Wycombe.  See  “  High  Wycombe  ” : 

“  West  Wycombe.” 

Wythe  House,  Williamsburg,  ii,  18 
“  Poisoning  of  Chancellor 
George,  ii,  18 

—  Y 

Yeardley.  Governor,  ii,  25 
Yellow  and  White,  i,  7 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Philipse  Manor 
House,  i,  14;  II,  24,25,26,27, 
28,  29 

York  Buildings,  London,  ii,  89 
“  House  destroyed,  ii,  89 
Yorktown,  Va.  Nelson  House,  ii, 

19 


—  Z  — 

Zion  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i,  17 
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